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On the best Modes of representing accurately, by Statistical Returns, the 
Duration of Life, and the Pressure and Progress of the Causes of 
Mortality amongst different Classes of the Community, and amongst 
the Populations of different Districts and Countries—By Epwin 
Cuapwick, Esq., F.S.S. 


| Read before the Statistical Society of London, December 18th, 1843.] 


Ir has for some time been my wish to call the attention of the 
Fellows of the Society, and through them the attention of statists in 
Europe and America, to the best modes of keeping mortuary records, 
and preparing statistical returns, to show the duration of life and the pres- 
sure and progress of the causes of mortality, and the numbers of the 
population in different districts and countries. 

The first topic on which I would ask the attention of the Society, is 
as to what is the best mode that is at present practicable of representing 
the annual mortality in any population. 

With the permission of the council I am enabled to present for con- 
sideration those parts of an official report m which I have endeavoured 
to illustrate this subject. 

The mode generally in use is to take the proportions of deaths to the 
population, to represent the comparative mortality in different districts ; 
and these proportions are generally given by statists, and received by 
the public, as representing the average ages of death in any population. 

Dr. Price, in his work on Annuities and Reversionary Payments, states 
that in his time the proportion of deaths in London within the bills of 
mortality, was rather more than 1 to 22 of the population annually, which 
he states as an equivalent proposition to saying that the average dura- 
tion of life to all who died was 22 years. Or, to use his own words, 
he states that—‘‘ One with another, then, they will have an expectation 
of life of 224 years ; that is, one of 223 will die every year.” (p. 255.) 
In p. 274 he observes, that— 

“In the dukedom of Wurtemberg, the inhabitants, Mr. Susmilch says, 
are numbered every year; and from the average of 5 years, ending in 
1754, it appeared that, taking the towns and country together, 1 in 32 
died annually. In another province which he mentions, consisting of 
635,998 inhabitants, 1 in 33 died annually. From these facts he con- 
cludes, that, taking a whole country in gross, including all cities and 
villages, mankind enjoy among them about 32 or 33 years each of exist- 
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ence. This, very probably, is below the truth; from whence it will 
follow, that a child born in a country parish or village has at least an 
expectation of 36 or 37 years; supposing the proportion of country to 
town inhabitants to be as 34 to 1, which, I think, this ingenious writer’s 
observations prove to be nearly the case in Pomerania, Brandenburg, 
and some other kingdoms.”’ 

By Mr. Milne, in his work on Annuities, and in his article on mortality 
in the last edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, by Dr. Bissett Haw- 
kims, and by nearly ali statistical writers, the proportions of deaths to the 
population, and the average ages of death, are treated as equivalent. Dr. 
Southwood Smith has been misled to adopt the same view. He states in 
his work on the Philosophy of Health, p. 135, that “There is reason to 
believe that the mortality at present throughout Europe, taking all coun- 
tries together, including towns and villages, and combining all classes 
into one aggregate, is 1 in 36. Susmilch, a celebrated German writer, 
who ‘flourished about the middle of the last century, estimated it at this 
average at that period. The result of all Mr. Finlaison’s investigations 
is, that the average for the whole of Europe does not materially differ at 
the present time.” “It has been shown that the average mortality at 
present at Ostend, is 1 in 36, which is the same thing as to assert, that 
a new-born child at Ostend has an expectation of 354 years of life.” 

Reference is usually made to the writings of Mr. Milne as the autho- 
rity on whom the proportions of deaths to the population are taken as 
equivalents of the ages of desth, and as data for the construction of 
tables to show the expenditure of life. 

Mr. Milne’s data are thus stated in his chapter ‘‘ On the constriction 
of Tables of Mortality,’ in the article, ‘* Mortality,” in the “ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica:” ‘‘ Now let us suppose,” says he, “ the population 
of a place to have remained imvariable for one or two hundred years 
past”? (a state of things which it might be difficult to find in any 
moderate sized market-town for two or three years, much less two cen- 
turies), “‘ during which period 10,000 children have been born alive at 
10,000 equal intervals of time in each year’ (a state of things to which 
it would be equally difficult to find an approximation at any time or in 
any place); “‘ also that there having been no migration” (another 
state of things equally difficult to find), “ and the law of mortality 
having been always the same, both the number of the living and that of 
the annual deaths have remained constant; the whole of the annual 
deaths at all ages, as well as the number of annual births, having been 
10,000.”” ‘Then, if the law of mortality, exhibited in the above table, 
be that which obtains in the place just mentioned, that table will represent 
the stream of life which flows through it, and fills the vacancies left by those 
who advance in age, or are carried off by death, their successors inces- 
santly following and being followed in the same course.” 

Having assumed these data, he reasons upon the assumption 
(which, for practical purposes, to which such reasonings are proposed to 
be applied, appears to me to be as misleading as would be reasoning in 
physics for practical purposes on assumptions of a perfectly calm sea, 
and a perfectly regular wind or stationary atmosphere, for two centuries), 
—and, by a chain of fifteen more propositions, none of which I shall 
attempt to controvert, demonstrates that ‘ the number of years in the 
expectation of life at any age is the same as the number of living persons 
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at that age and upwards, out of which one dies annually. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the expectation of life at 40 years of age being 25°495 years, the 
proportion of the living inthe place, aged 40 years and upwards, who die 
annually, is 1 of 25°495, or, which is the same, 1000 out of 25,495.” 

Having of late had occasion to make rather extensive observations on 
this subject, it appears to. be a pubic duty to state, that in no class of 
persons, in no district or country, and in no tract of time, has the fact 
hitherto appeared to be in coincidence with these hypotheses ; and also that 
returns of the proportions of deaths to the population, when taken singly, 
as the exponents of the average duration of life, are often mischievously 
misleading, exaggerating those chauces of life sometimes to the extent of 
double the real amount. If Dr. Price, instead of resting satisfied with 
Susmilch’s hypothesis, had taken the actual ages of the dying within the 
bills of mortality, he would have found only a casual approximation to 
the hypothesis for the whole metropolis; and if he had taken the worst 
conditioned districts, that, as applied to them, he would probably have 
found he was in error full one-half. On Mr. Milne’s own data it ap- 
pears, that the proportions of deaths to the population at Carlisle, instead 
of coinciding with the ascertained average ages of death (i.e. 38°72,) 
were in the year 1710, 1 m 35; in 1787, they were one in 43; and in 
1801, they were 1 in 44. Having caused an average to be deduced 
from the actual ages of 5,200,141 deaths which occurred in the Prussian 
States from 1820 to 1834, it appears that instead of 36 years, the actual 
average age of deaths was only 28 years and 10 months. ‘The average 
ages of death in France, as deduced from Douvillard’s table, founded on 
the experience of one million of deaths, instead of being 36 years, was 
28 years and 5 months. 

The public errors, created and maintained by taking the proportions of 
deaths as exponents of the average ages of death, or of the chances of life 
to the population, may be illustrated by reference to the actual experience 
amongst nearly two millions of the population, or upwards of forty-five 
thousand deaths in thirty-two districts, equivalent to as many populous 
towns, which the Registrar-General has obligingly enabled me to examine 
for the year 1839. 

The Carlisle table is taken as the standard for the duration of life, to 
measure the loss of life in the several districts, as that table gives the 
probability of life from infancy, well ascertained for one town, and nearly 
coincides with the experience of the annuity offices, on the select class of 
lives insured by them, and with the results which I have obtained from 
the mortuary registries, showing the average age of death in the county 
of Hereford. Each of the recognized insurance tables may, however, be 
used. Ifthe Carlisle table be taken, the chances of life at infancy would 
be 38°72; by the Chester table it would be 36°70; by the North- 
ampton, 25°18; by the Montpellier table, 25°36; by the last Swedish 
table, 39°39; by the experience of Geneva, 40°18. After the attainment 
of twenty years of age, these several tables give the chances of life as 
follows :—by the Carlisle table it would be 41°46; by the Chester table, 
36°48; by the Northampton table, 33°43; by the Montpellier table, 
37°99; by the Swedish table, 39°98; by the Geneva experience, 37°67 ; 
and by the experience of the Equitable Society, 41°67. For civic pur- 
poses in this country, the most important period for considering the 
chances of life is after coming of age, or after the attainment of twenty- 
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one years; the average ages of all who die above that age, in each dis- 
trict of the metropolis, are therefore given to illustrate the extent of loss 
of life to each class of adults, which is the more important to be ob- 
served, as it has been hastily supposed that the pressure of the more 
common and removeable causes of disease is almost exclusively upon the 
infant population. 

* In illustration of the errors occasioned by taking the proportions of 
deaths as the exponent of the duration of life ; if we take the proportions 
of deaths in the district of Islington, with its population of 55,720, we 
find the number of deaths for the year only 1 to every 55 of the popula- 
tion, which would appear to be 16 years beyond the chances given by the 
chief insurance table, deemed a healthy standard ; whereas, when we ex- 
amine the average death of all that population who have died during 
that year, we find it to be only 29 years; in other words, we find that the 
average duration of the period of existence has even in that district been 
shortened by at least nine years below the period assigned by the Carlisle 
table. If we examine the pressure of the causes of death upon each class 
of the community, in the same district, we find that the class of artisans, 
instead of attaining 39 years, have, on the average, been cut off at 19 years; 
and hence that children and adults, and on the average ail those of the la- 
bouring classes who have died, have been deprived of 20 years of the natural 
expectation of life; and that even the class of adults who have died have 
been deprived of 15 years of working ability, involving extensive or- 
phanage and premature widowhood. If we take such a district as 
Bethnal Green, inhabited by weavers and a badly conditioned popula- 
tion, the returns of the proportionate number of deaths to the population 
(1 in 41) would lead to the supposition of an average vitality of nearly 
double the real amount, which appears from this year’s return to be only 
22 years for the whole population. For the lowest classes in that dis- 
trict it is no more than 18 years. In the parish of St. Margaret, 
Leicester, which has a population of 22,000, almost all of whom are 
artisans engaged in the manufacture of stockings, where the average age 
of death in the whole parish was, during the year 1840, 18 years, I 
succeeded in obtaining the ages of death in the different streets, when it 
appeared that this average was made up as follows:—Average age of 
deaths in the streets that were drained, (and that by no means perfectly,) 
231 years; in the streets that were partially drained, 174 years; in the 
streets that were entirely undrained, 13} years. ‘Though the defective 
drainage and cleansing was the main cause, it was doubtless not the only 
cause of this variation. ‘That, however, was a year of a heavy mortality, 
and the average age of death in that and another district, during the 
years 1840, 1841, and 1842, was in the streets drained, 254 years ; in 
those partly drained, 21, and those not drained 17 years. The general 
average was 21 years. The proportions of death to the population in 
Leicester were, during the same period, 1 in 363. 

So far as estimates of the number of the people, before a census was 
taken, may be depended upon, it appears that the proportionate numbers 
of deaths in the metropolis were, at the commencement of the last century, 
1 to 20. At the time the first census was taken (1801) the proportion 
of deaths to the population within the bills of mortality appeared to be 
1 to 39. At the present time it appears to be 1 to 40. Having had the 
average ages of death within the bills of mortality in the metropolis, cal- 
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culated from the earliest to the later returns published, they appear to be, 

as far as they can be made out from the returns, which are only given in 

quinquennial and decennial periods, as follows :— 
Of all returned as having died during the— 


The average Age was: 
Years, Months, 


22 years, from 1728 to 1749. . ° : ae’ )) 1 
25 years, from 1750to 1774 Sy : . . » 25 6 
25 years, from 1775 to 1799 yj. ° ° ° « 26 0 
25 years, from 1800 to 1825. ° : ° - 29 0 

6 years, from 1825 to 1830 . . : « 29 10 


Thus, whilst it would appear from the proportionate number of deaths 
to the population, that the average duration of life in the metropolis has 
doubled during the last century, it appears from the returns of the average 
ages themselves, that it has only increased four years and nine months, 
or about one-fifth. The district of the old bills of mortality comprehends 
- little more than one-half of the metropolis. The average age of death for 
the year 1839, for the whole metropolis, it will have been seen, is only 27 
years. So far as an average for that year for the old district can be made out 
from the several recent returns, it would appear to be no more than 26 
years. But the earlier mortuary registration was known to be extremely 
defective, especially in the registration of deaths in the poorer districts, 
and the recent lower averages are ascribable to the closer registration of 
the infantile mortality in those districts. The earlier returns are only to 
be regarded in so far as the errors from period to period are likely to have 
compensated each other; they are only adduced as indicating the degree 
of proportionate progression, correspondent with the general physica] im- 
provements of the population. But the slow general improvement, made 
up by the great improvements of particular classes, is consistent with the 
positive deterioration of others. The average age of death of the whole of 
the working classes we have seen is still no more than 22 years in the 
whole of the metropolis. In large sub-districts, if we could distinguish 
accurately the classes of deaths, the average would be found to be not 
more than half that period: a rate of mortality ascribable to increased 
over-crowding and stationary accommodation, greatiy below anything 
that probably existed at the commencement of the century. The chief 
errors in the ordinary statistical returns are errors which cause the 
extent of the evils which depress the sanatory condition of the popula- 
tion, and the mortality consequent on those evils to be under-estimated. 

The erroneous conclusions as to the ages of the populations from the 
proportions of deaths, have perhaps arisen from assumptions of the exist- 
ence of states of things rarely, if ever, found, namely, perfectly stationary 
populations, and perfectly stationary causes of death. I have been asked, 
“If 1 out of 40 die yearly, must not the average age of all who die be 
40 years?” The answer, by actual experience, as we have seen, Is, that 
it is often not 30 years; and perhaps the reason why it is net so will be 
most conveniently illustrated by hypothetical cases. For example, let it 
be assumed that in any given year 40 persons die out of 1600, which is 
in the proportion of 1 to 40, and in consequence of an unusual preva- 
lence of measles, or some disease to which children are subject, the 
greater number of deaths occur amongst the infant portion of the popu- 
lation, and hence, out of the 40 deaths, 20 occur at 5 years of age, 10 at 
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25, and 10 at 60. Then the total existence had, would have been (20 
x 5) + (10 x 25) 4+ (10 x 60) = 100 + 250 + 600 = 950 years, 
and this divided by 40, the number who died, would give %3,° = 24 years, 
nearly as the average duration of life to each of the 40 who died. 

On the other hand, suppose a severe winter, in which the peculiar 
causes of mortality may have pressed unusually heavy upon the older 
lives, and let the numbers who died have been 20 at 60 years of age; 
10 at 40; and 10 at 5; in such case, the total existence enjoyed would 
have been (20 x 60) + (10 x 40) + (10 x 5) = 1200 + 404 50 
= 1650 years, which, divided by 40, would give 1$3° = 414 years, as the 
average duration of life to each. — 

And again, where, in fact, the proportion of death in one year may be 
represented as 1 death out of 20 of the population ; the average existence 
enjoyed may be greater than when 1 in 40 died for the reason given in 
the former case. As for example, in the year when 1 in 20 died, it 
may have happened that the deaths were among the older lives, and that, 
taking one with another, the average age of all who died might be 50; 
while in the other case the mortality might have been amongst the infant 
population, when the average age might have been 20. If the proportion 
of 1 in 40, or 1 in 20, were to obtain each year continuously, taking one 
life with another, the average duration toa population just born, of whom 
1 in 40 died, and whose place should be supplied each year by a new 
birth, would be about 20 years to each life, or one-half; and of a similar 
population, of whom 1 out of 20 died annually, the average duration of 
life to each would be about 10 years, or one-half the period at the expira- 
tion of which all the lives would have expired. 

When these examples are considered, it will be understood that the 
average age of death may remain stationary, or may go on increasing, 
whilst the proportions of death remain the same, or vary. The actual 
mortality of most districts is found to be coincident chiefly with its phy- 
sical condition, and is most accurately measured by the years of vitality 
which have been enjoyed, z. e. by the average age of death, or the total 
numbers of years which every individual who has died has lived, divided 
by the numbers who have died. The numbers of deaths increase or di- 
minish considerably, and frequently create erroneous impressions, whilst 
the average ages of death are found to maintain a comparatively steady 
course, always nearest to the actual condition of the population, and give 
the most sure indications. 

The chief test of the pressure of the causes of mortality is then the 
duration of life in years ; and whatever age may be taken as the standard 
of the natural age, or the average age of the individual in any commu- 
nity may be taken to judge what are the standard numbers of death in 
that same community. For example, in the returns of the St. George’s 
Hanover Square district, it appears that in 1839, the proportions of 
death was 1 to 50 of the population ; but the average numbers of years 
which 1325 individuals, who died during that year, had lived, was only 
31 years, or 8 years below the average period of life in Carlisle. There 
was then in that district durmg that year a total loss of 10,600 years of 
life, which, at 39 years, may be considered as equal to an excess of deaths 
of 272 persons, and in a healthy state the proportions of deaths should 
have been 1 in 63, instead of 1 in 50 of the population. 

The effect of migration or of emigration, in disturbing the results of re- 
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turns of the average ages of death in particular localities, appears to be 
commonly much exaggerated. 

As formerly, when navy surgeons, overlooking the filth of their ships, 
which has of late been removed, and not perceiving the effects of the at- 
mospheric impurities arising from the over-crowding, which have since 
been diminished by better ventilation, directed their whole attention to 
supposed distant causes and mysterious agencies, and were wont to as- 
cribe the whole of the fever which ravaged a fleet to infection from some 
casual hand, who was found to have been received on board from some 
equally filthy and ill-kept prison, where the “gaol fever” had been 
prevalent; so now, in some of our towns, we find much ingenuity 
exercised to avoid the immediate force of the facts presented by such 
returns, by a search for collateral and incidental defects inthem. Thus, 
in Liverpool the whole of its vast excess of mortality has been charged 
upon the poorer passengers who pass through the port. In other towns, 
also, all the excess of deaths from epidemic or infectious disease is 
charged upon the vagrant population. In New York and some of the 
American cities, where inquiries have been stimulated by the example of 
the sanatory inquiry in this country, a common observation made on the 
proved excess of mortality is, that a large proportion of “ foreigners ”’ 
frequent the city. An inquiry into the cases themselves would generally 
show that if, instead of the proportion of the immigrant population being 
a small per centage, it formed a very large proportion of the population 
included ; still the proportion per cent. of sickness and mortality, from 
consumption and other diseases, amongst the resident population, is the 
greatest; and that even in lodging-houses the disease most frequently 
appears first in the occupants who are stationary, and last in the new 
comers. In some badly conditioned districts, where there is a very 
severe mortality observable in children, a less proportionate amount of 
mortality prevails amongst the adults who are migrant, than on other 
adults resident in somewhat less depressed districts, but who are more 
stationary. Of all classes, (unless it be the higher classes, who resort to 
watering-places,) it is not the sickly and the weakly who travel for sub- 
sistence as handicraftsmen, or for subsistence in commerce, but the 
healthy and robust. In so far as the general results of mortuary regis- 
tration of any district are disturbed by a population who are migrant, 
(who are not only above the average strength, but who generally come 
with the additional advantage of health, by travel in the open air and a 
purer atmosphere,) they are usually disturbed by unduly raising and 
giving the locality an appearance of an average of health, and the fatally 
deceptive chances of longevity that do not belong to it. Whilst, there- 
fore, the localities gain by the average health and strength of the mi- 
grant population, other districts have the credit of a share of the excess 
of disease and mortality which really belong to unhealthy localities. In 
other words, the population migrating through such districts carry away 
more disease and mortality from the crowded districts than they take 
into them. If there had been a mortuary registration at Walcheren, or 
any pestilential stations productive of an excessive mortality in the army, 
the registries probably would not have given the localities credit for more 
than half the mortality which belonged to them. The real sickness and 
mortality of the more depressed town districts are “often made to appear 
lower than they are by the number of cases treated in distant workhouses, 
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hospitals, and dispensaries, for which no credit is given to the locality 
where the cause of death occurred. 

It would doubtless proportionately enhance the value of such returns 
as those in question, if the rule were fully carried out, that ‘‘ the popula- 
tion enumerated must always be precisely that which produces the 
deaths registered ;” the grand desideratum being, as expressed by Mr. 
Milne, for insurance purposes, ‘“‘to determine the number of annual 
deaths at each age which takes place among the living at the same 
age ;”* but the facts cited of the greater proportion of adults, and 
of health in those adults who are immigrant, will answer the objec- 
tions to the superior applicability to local or class insurance tables, 
deduced from actual local observation of the local rate of mortality 
prevalent amongst that population, whether migrant or stationary, and 
without reference to the actual ages of the living (though that were de- 
sirable), compared with deductions from any general insurance table, 2. e., 
the experience of a distant and wholly unconnected population. Deductions 
from tables, however correctly made from the experience of other towns, 
must be, and are proved, by such experience as that hereafter cited, to be, 
merely ‘‘ guess-work.”’ Vide ‘ General Sanatory Report,’ pp. 218, 219. For 
myself, I make it a general rule of precaution neither to receive nor adduce 
statistical returns as evidence without previous inquiry, wherever it is pos- 
sible, into the particulars on which they are founded, or with which they are 
connected. I adduce them less as principal evidence, proving anything 
by themselves, than as proximate measures, or as indications of the extent 
of the operation of causes substantiated by distinct investigations. The 
general conclusions which the facts that have come to my knowledge tend 
to establish on the subject of the experience of mortality are, that there 
is no general law of mortality yet established that is applicable to all 
countries or to all classes, or to all times, as commonly assumed ; that 
every place, and class, and period has rather its own circumstances and 
its awn law, varying with those cireumstances; that the actual expe- 
rience of any class, or place, or period (even with the disturbances of any 
ordinary amount of migration, or immigration, or any ordinary influx 
of young lives from births) is a safer guide than any insurance table 
deduced from the experience of another people living at another 
time and place, or any assumed general law. 

Though the mean of the actual years of life attamed by any popula- 
tion may be the more correct standard for all general purposes, than the 
proportions of death to the population, yet when the mean ages of deaths 
are deduced from a miscellaneous and fluctuating population, it doubtless 
appears to be subject to another source of imaccuracy which requires 
attention. If the population be increasing, it may be assumed that the 
increase will be from an imcreasing number of births; that there will in 
this case be a larger proportion of young lives from which the deaths 
will be taken, it being commonly assumed that a certain and unvariably 
heavy rate of mortality is a necessary incident to infantile life. It is, 
however, an unproved assumption, that the increase of population arises 
always and wholly from the increase of births. The increase may, and 
often does, take place, from the removal of causes of mortality, from 
an increase of health, and from fewer deaths among the adults, in 


* Art. ‘Mortality,’ Ency. Britan. last edit., p. 524. 
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the various stages of adult life. It will be hereafter seen, from the in- 
crease in the average ages of the living which appears to have taken 
place in the United Kingdom since the last census, when the ages were 
taken, that this increase of health in certain classes of adults, is probably 
a considerable element of the increase in the numbers of the population. 
The increase in the numbers of the population of any district may have 
arisen from immigration. The returns under the last census of the birth- 
places of the inhabitants shows that in the towns this has been a very 
considerable element of increase, and in some instances there is strong 
reason for believing that it must have been the only one. 

There are a few places where the population has remained stationary, 
and the increase having been general, differences of the different rates of 
increase in different places, will, I apprehend be found not to affect in 
any considerable degree returns of the average ages of death, as the best 
available means of comparison of the pressure of the causes of mortality 
between place and place. But in the comparisons made between town 
and country, the increase of population in the towns having been made 
up chiefly by immigration, and that mostly of young unmarried persons , 
and in all cases of persons of a more vigorous constitution, this increase 
of population, as already stated, must zncrease the mean ages of death 
beyond the term properly due to the native town populations. 

I cannot, however, permit to pass unchallenged generally assumed 
“laws ”’ of a heavy mortality as being necessarily and indiscriminately ap- 
plicable to every stage of infant life. It has been shown, in the Sanatory 
Report, that in the same districts where one-fourth of the children of the 
gentry died, more than one-half the children of the working classes have 
died, and this excess of deaths amongst the poorer classes was traced to 
preventible causes. The experience of Geneva, and other places which 
may be cited, I submit disprove the assumption that a large mass of 
human life is necessarily created to be immediately destroyed. 

Yet on this assumption it has been objected that the mean ages of 
death can only be used as a standard where ,the: ages of the living are 
ascertained ; for that where there is a young population, there must be a 
greater mortality than where there is an old population. This objection 
substitutes the effect for the cause; it says, ““ There must be an exces- 
sive mortality, because there is an excessively young population ;”’ the 
facts, when investigated, I apprehend, reverse the sequence, and show 
that there is an excessively young and burthensome population, because 
there is an excessive mortality. The excessive mortality slaughtering 
infants quickens births, from physical laws already explained :—sweeping 
away adults of the marriageable age before their time, it opens places of 
work and subsistence, to be occupied by other young adults, and quickens 
marriages with the young ; it sweeps away adults before they attain old age, 
and thus produces a young population in large numbers. A low average 
age of death, if continued for any length of time, produces, and is found 
generally to indicate, the existence of young population. I have ex- 
amined, with a view to its introduction as an element of vital statistics, 
the mean ages of the living amongst whom the deaths returned occur. 
Though the pressure of the causes of mortality affects the ages of the 
entire /éving population, it does not, so far as yet has been observed, affect 
them in any perceptible coincidence with the mean ages of death. The 
apparent reason for this is, that in the worst-conditioned districts the 
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gaps made by death in the ranks of the adults are to a great extent im- 
mediately filled up by the immigration of adults, which we know takes 
place in towns; and the infantile deaths are made up by the rapid re- 
production which in all the places yet examined keeps a-head of the mor- 
tality of that class. The infantile deaths in one district are sometimes 
more than double the infantile deaths in another; yet, from the increased 
amount of births, the proportions of the living at that age are the greatest 
in the districts of the greatest mortality. In Liverpool, for example, 
where the mean age of death is about 18 years, the mean age of the 
living is 25 years; and whilst in Herefordshire, where the mean age of 
death is 39 years, the mean age of the living is between 28 and 29 
years. This topic, however, appears to be entirely open to investigation. 

Successful investigation must be conducted im situ, and by the ex- 
amination of particular cases, in which returns are to be printed. So 
far as examination has yet proceeded, wherever one part of the popu- 
lation, or one part of a class of the population, have been located for a 
length of time in undrained, uncleansed, filthy, and badly ventilated 
abodes, it is certain that amongst that population will be found a low 
mean age of death, whatever may be their condition in respect to employ- 
ment and wages. From the surrounding physical circumstances of the 
population, if bad, a low average of death, if good thecontrary, may with 
certainty be predicted, whatever may be the age of the living population, 
its increase, or decrease, or general movement. ‘The mean age of death 
is found in most steady coincidence with the physical of all other circum- 
stances. The effects of morbid miasma, or the pressure of common 
causes of disease, are manifested immediately on all surrounding human 
life, (and there is evidence to believe they are manifest in their degree on 
animal life,) in its several stages, in proportion to the relative strength 
of the destructive agents, and the relative strength or weakness of the 
beings exposed to them; the effects are seen first on infants; then on 
children, in the order of their age and strength; then on females, or on 
the sickly, the aged, and feeble; last of all, on the robust workmen, and 
on them it appears on those parts of the body that have been previously 
weakened by excess or by illness. 

This is not the occasion for exemplifying at length the practical errors 
that arise in the matter of insurance from the neglect to verify at every 
step the facts, and from substituting hypothesis and assumed data for 
actual observations. But I may observe, that in the habits, modes of 
living, and general circumstances of the gentry and professional persons 
throughout the country, there is a closer coincidence than perhaps amongst 
-any other class. Nearly all the returns that have been taken, show a 
coincidence of the mean ages of death, with these circumstances. The 
mean age of death of the class of gentry or professional persons, inclu- 
sive of their children, in towns is about 44 years; in the rural districts 
it appears to rise higher, and to be about 50 years. The Carlisle in- 
surance table, which is deduced from the former experience of the whole 
population of a well-situated town, and which gives an expectation of 
38°72 years of life at infancy, is a sufficiently safe basis of experience 
for the insurance offices, whose class of insurances consists chiefly of 
gentry and persons of the better condition. But when such tables are 
attempted to be applied, as they often are, to persons in other circum- 
stances, the extensive ruin of benefit clubs attests the consequence. 
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The Northampton table, which gives an expectation of life of 25°18 
years, might be safely applied to the inhabitants of the drained streets of 
Leicester, where the average age of death was 254 years ; but if applied 
as the basis of a society, to insure the casualties of mortality occurring 
in the undrained streets, where the average age of death was 17 years, 
the benefits or funds of the imstitution would be exhausted, and the so- 
ciety would be ruined eight years before its time. Any disturbance from 
immigration, or from an increase of births, would probably only avert the 
ruin for a year or two. The consideration of the necessity and value of 
actual observation I deem the more necessary, in consequence of a 
form of tables, founded on assumed radixes and hypothetical adjustments, 
which have occasioned much embarrassment in Germany, having been 
lately proposed for adoption in this country. The hypothesis on which 
these tables are formed may be thus stated :—If in 1000 persons born in 
any country, 500 live beyond 40 years, that is the expectation of life of 
that population, because at birth it is an equa] chance to every one whe- 
ther it attain 40 years or not. But the fallacy of this hypothetical basis 
may, I apprehend, be as shortly illustrated by another hypothesis. Sup- 
pose that of the 1000, 500 died immediately after birth; that the 
other 500 lived to attain 40 years, and were immediately cut off. Ac- 
cording to the hypothesis, the expectation of life would be 40 years, al- 
though the actual mean number of years they all lived was only 20 years. 
No table of life is, I submit, to be depended upon which gives the popu- 
lation an expectation of life beyond what they actually do get; and what 
they actually get must be ascertained not by hypothesis, but from trust- 
worthy registries. On the assumed radixes, and by the formula above 
stated, the expectation of life in the Metropolis is made to be 40 years, in 
the face of the fact, that by the registries they actually attain less than 
30 years. The tables of Mr. Milne’s own construction do not agree with 
the hypothesis ; for example, the expectation of life deduced from the 
years is, by the Carlisle table, 38°72. If it were made up from the 
period when half the lives on which the table was formed had died, it 
would have been 41. But in nearly all other tables than his own the 
difference is wide indeed: for example, by Duvillard’s table, which gave 
29 years’ expectation of life at infancy, but half were dead at 20; by the 
Montpelier table, which gave 27 years’ expectation of female life at in- 
fancy, half were dead at 5 years ; and for males the expectation of life was 
23 years at infancy, whereas half were dead at 4 years. And the new 
table of mortality prepared by the’ chief actuaries in the metropolis on 
the experience of their several offices, and which, commencing at ten 
years, gives for males and females an expectancy, at 10 years, of 48 
years; but it appears that as half the number die at 63, the difference, 
at this period, is 15 years! Of the 11,650 lives on which the North- 
ampton table was founded, 5735 only, or the half, were living at the 
expiration of eight years from the year of birth ; eight years was therefore, 
onthe hypothesis, the expectation of life; but the years of life actually 
divided amongst the whole town was 254 years. A society granting 
to such a population as that from which this experience was deduced, 
allowances of yearly payments, or annuities at birth, on the hypothetical 
deductions of expectation, would on the actual experience be ruined by 
obligations of payment of nearly three times the extent of those for which 
funds would probavly be provided. 
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For many public purposes I have submitted it as a desideratum that 
population returns should give not merely the numbers of each class, or 
of those engaged in each distinct occupation, which only enables us to 
resort to the fallacious standard of the proportionate numbers of deaths, 
to judge of the mortality incidental to the class, but the total ages of each 
class, which would serve as an index of alterations in the sanatory con- 
dition of that same class. Such returns of the total ages. of the living 
(as well as of the dying) should, for the public use, be reduced in the 
returns to their simplest proportions. In the form in which the returns 
of ages are at present given they appear to be useless to the public. Iam 
unaware of any reference ever being made to them for any purpose. How 
many persons will be at the trouble of exainining two columns of figures, 
without any aid, to compare the proportions of persons living in different 
communities? When the public are told that the deaths in London are 
1 in 40 per annum, and in Paris 1 in 20, they have some standard of 
comparison, though, as I have shown, a very erroneous one. But what 
means have they of judging of the relative strength of populations, not 
by numbers merely, the units of which may represent infants, but the 
ages of the living? I am unaware of the existence of any means having 
been hitherto given of making such a comparison readily and cor- 
rectly. The Commissioners of the last census give, as their predeces- 
sors gave, the ages in quinquennial periods. ‘To take the first, the 
numbers living under 5 years of age, In attempting to deduce the 
average ages of every individual living in the community, what evidence 
is there to show that the great bulk of those living under 5 years of age 
are not in any one place infants in arms,—a fact which might make 
an important difference in the average; and so with each period? In 
order to get out some simple proportion, we are driven, in the absence 
of any information, to take the mean between the two numbers; and pre- 
suming that 25 may be taken as the average ages of the living under 5 
years, to get the total number of years multiply the number living by 23. 

To make returns of ages, whether of the living or dying, useful to the 
public, without inaccuracy, I propose, as a general rule, that no such 
returns shall be received without the years of every individual included 
as living, or as having died being included, the average age of the 
individual being obtained simply by dividing the total numbers of years 
by the total numbers of the individuals included. Every person would 
thus be furnished with a useful standard of comparison. Deduced, as 
well as they can be, from returns of ages in quinquennial periods, I find 
that the average age of all who lived in London, at the time of the last 
census, was 25 years, and is now 26 years and two months. In these 
facts, as exhibited in the simple proportions, all may understand some- 
thing of the movement that has taken place; without them the columns 
of figures are to the majority of persons impenetrable fogs. If the simple 
proportions were given, the public would be enabled, by such returns, to 
make comparisons between district and district, and to judge of the 
relative degrees of pressure, in each, of the causes of mortality. As the 
simple proportions of average ages of the living have not yet, that I am 
aware of, been used, or even calculated in any instance, I beg leave to 
exemplify them. | 

Mr. Griffith Davies is theoretically of opinion, on a formula of De 
Moivre, that in general the average age of death in any community is 
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necessarily higher than the average age of those living in the same com- 
munity: and that in a stationary population the average age of death 
will, under ordinary circumstances, be in the ratio of 3 to 2 higher than 
the average age of the living. I have had the average age of the living 
population, on which the experience embodied in the Carlisle Insurance 
table was founded, calculated: and if that may-be considered to have 
been a stationary population, the proportion of the ages of the living to 
those of the dying was practically as about 3 to 4: for whilst the average 
age of the dying was 38,3,, the average age of the living population was 
32,95. The average age of the dying in Hereford, in which the increase 
of population had been very slight, was 39. But the average age of the 
living population, so far as it can be made out from quinquennial returns, 
was 28 years and 5 months. On this and all returns of the ages of the 
living, in the mode in which the returns have been collected, allowance 
must be made for under-statements of ages by some of the adult mem- 
bers of the community. On the whole, the proportion of the ages of the 
living to the dying appears to be, in an ordinarily healthy and stationary 
community, as about 3 to 4. 

As yet the observations have not been on a sufficiently wide basis; but 
it appears that wherever there is any divergence between the average ages 
of the living and the average ages of the dying, the divergence beyond 
their natural proportions may be taken as indicating the proportionate 
operation of some disturbing cause upon either line; as by some extraor- 
dinary increase of births, or by immigration or emigration, on the average 
ages of the living, and on the line of the average ages of the dead. 

So far as I have been enabled to observe or collect from the extremely 
imperfect data at present available to the public service, the line of the 
average ages of the living is comparatively steady; the disturbances by 
migration and immigration which often compensate each other, for the 
same place and period, being much the same at different periods, and 
seldom affect the results materially, whilst the variations in the pressure 
of the causes of death from year to year are usually considerable, and 
warrant the assumption that in general the disturbances occasioning the 
divergence described, are from the operations of causes of death upon 
that line. Wherever the pressure of the causes of death has yet been 
observed to be very great, there the line of mortality, or the average age 
of death, is below what may be called the line of vitality constituted by 
the average age of the living; and wherever there is on the whole any 
diminution of those causes of death, as by better ventilation, or by widen- 
ing streets, opening new thoroughfares, better supplies of water, sewering 
and cleansing, and improvements in the general habits of the population, 
there the line of mortality, the infantile mortality especially, diminishes, 
the average age of each adult class, up to sexagenarians or octogenarians, 
increases, and the average age of death ascends above the average age 
of the living. The means of observation are as yet too few to elicit more 
than indications for the guidance of sustained investigation, to deter- 
mine whether the divergence of the two lines may be reduced to any rule, 

In Liverpool,—where the investigations into the condition of the resi- 
dent cellar population certainly show an increase of the causes of death, 
—over crowding, defective ventilation, bad supplies of water, and in- 
creased filth,—the average age of death is, for the whole town, 17 or 18 
years only, whilst the average age of the living population, so far as it 
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can be made out from the mode in which the census is prepared, is 25 
years. As far as can be ascertained, by reference to previous registers 
of one large parish, where the ages of the dead were formerly entered, 
the average duration of life in that town has gradually fallen. The ave- 
rage ages of all who were buried in St. Nicholas parish, between the 
years 1784 and 1809, was 25. 3 

In Manchester, the average age of the living is 25 years, but the 
average age of the dying is only 18. In Leeds, the average age of the 
living is also 25 years, but the average age of the dying is only 21. 


Years. Months- 
The average age of all who hve in the town parishes of Mid- 
dlesex, so far as they can be made out from the only avail- 


able materials,—the returns in quinquennial periods,—is only 26 2 
But the average age of all who de, judging from one year’s 
return, appears to be about. 7s. kk eee 0 


If, however, we allow for the under-statement of ages, the two lines 
for the whole metropolis would be.nearly coincident. On the standard 
of Carlisle or of Hereford, the average age of death should be 12 years 
higher. 

aoe the several districts of the metropolis, in the order of the 
average age of deaths, we find the average age of the living decrease in 
some proportion with the decrease of average age of the dying ; and the 
proportion of births to the population increase with the decrease of the 
average age of death. The excess in the proportionate number of births 
beyond the proportions in such a county as Hereford (1 to 44), where 
the average age of death is much higher, and proportionate number of 
deaths to the population, afford important indicia. 
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whole Population is Classes, the District. |Population.| Population. |Deaths & Births. 
Funerals. 
Years. yrs mon. mF 

Highest . . - 35 A Gate | 1 to 42 966 145 


(Comprising 
2 Districts. ) 
Population 120,678. 
1. Intermediate 
(6 Districts.) 
Population 311,022. 
2. Intermediate 
(12 Districts.) 
Population 774,937. 
Lowest . « » 
(12 Districts.) 
Population 663,290. 


lto46 | 1,836} 689 


1to40 | 7,457 | 5,718 





1 to 4] 5,795 | 6,822 


It will be observed that in the least healthy districts, where the pres- 
sure of the causes of mortality is the most extensive, the average age of 
death falls nearly three years and a half below the average age of the 
living, whilst in the higher districts the line of mortality rises towards 
the natural position, or nearly four years above it. But it must still be 
borne in mind, in the inspection of the returns from the highest district, 
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that the average is made up of districts which are probably retrograding, 
connected with others which are advancing, comprising streets, the con- 
nected courts and alleys from which are widely as separate and distinct 
in condition; and, if I may use such an illustration, as little appropriate 
for any average that could be represented by numerals—as were the con- 
ditions of Lazarus and Dives. 

Even the lowest proportion of deaths to the population presented in 
the district returns, that of Hackney, where it is only | to 56, appears to 
be a proportion in excess by nearly one-eighth, 2. e. the deaths from 
epidemics, as well as the excess of more than one-third in the deaths of 
children under 10 years of age. The return, from the healthiest district 
in the returns, of the average age of deaths, gives an average of 7 years’ 
loss of life for the whole population ; whilst for the adu/ts of the middle 
classes it gives 10 years, and for the adults of the working classes 7 years’ 
premature loss of life. Even in the county of Hereford, where there is 
a proportion of deaths of 1 to 64 of the population, and the standard of 
the Carlisle table of insurance, where an average age of 39 years of death 
is attained, it will be observed that even this average includes a large 
proportion (542), or nearly 1-third mthe number of deaths under 10 
years of age, and 123 or 1-14th deaths from epidemics, besides others 
involving deaths from preventible causes. Only 329, or 1 in 5 of the 
deaths in this very healthy county, were deaths registered as from old 
age. By the removal of this excess of deaths, the excess of births which 
replace them would even in these districts be of course still further dimi- 
nished. 

It may be conjectured that if there were the means of distinguishing 
accurately the various classes of the living amongst whom these deaths 
fall, the irregularity of the proportionate number of deaths which pro- 
bably arise amongst the labouring classes would be accounted for. The 
present returns of the number of births do not distinguish the classes 
amongst whom the births occur. Taking the districts in the order of the 
average age in which deaths occur to the labouring classes, and com- 
paring the proportions of the deaths and funerals with the proportions 
which occur in Hereford, the excess of deaths and funerals was in 1839 
as follows :— 
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2. Intermediate (1) number of pias 27 548 
class (5 Districts.) . > 
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The totals of the subjoined district returns for the metropolis are as 
follows :— 
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Number of Deaths of each Average| Average Ratio of 

lass. Number | age at age at Ratio of |Deaths from 

of Deaths} Death | Deathof |Deaths of | Epidemic, 
| from of all | the whole | Children | Endemic, & 

Children Epidemic|who die} Class, to total | Contagious 

Adults.| under | Total. | Disease. |above2!.) including | Deaths. | Diseases to 
10 years. Children. total Deaths. 

Gentlemen | 1,724, 529 | 2,253 210 | 60 44 {1 in 43,/1 in 107 
Tradesmen | 3,979) 3,703 | 7,682| 1,428 | 51 25 Lin 24,|1l in S64 
Labourers .| 12,045)13,885 |25,930) 5,469 | 49 22 lin 1f,/}1 in 57, 
Paupers «| 3,062; 593 | 3,655 557 60 49 lin6%;lin 48 
Undescribed| 2,996) 2,761 | 5,757) 1,051 | 56 28 = |lin2;4/1lin 6,8 
Totals |23,806121,471 |45,277| 8,715 | 53 27° |\Lin 24,1 in 52, 











In making up this table, all who were not distinguished as master 
tradesmen were entered as mechanics. This circumstance would give 
to the labouring classes an appearance of a higher average age of death 
than is gained by them. On the other hand, some of the labouring 
-classes will be found to have died in the workhouse, which would per- 
haps keep the average where it now stands, whilst if the registration 
were more accurate the average age of death of the middle classes might 
be found to be about 27. The average age of death of 27 given for the 
whole metropolis is not made as an average of the averages, but from 
the average of the whole. The apparent high average of the age of 
death of paupers arises from the smaller proportion of children amongst 
them: and the larger proportion of aged adults who seek refuge in the 
workhouse. 

The following totals of the mortuary registration of the several regis- 
trars’ districts in Hereford for the same year are given for comparison :— 






































Number of Deaths of each Average 
Class. Number | Average age at 
of Deaths} age at Death 
from Death of | of the whole 
Children Epidemic {all who die Class, 
Adults. under Total. Disease. | above 21.| including 
10 years. Children. 
Gentlemen. . - 49 19 68 2 65 45 
Farmers, &c. . :; 205 45 250 14 60 A7 
Labourers.) “s)°s 833 324 1,137 87 58 39 
Paupers ~*.. 5s 26 11 37 1 71 51 
Undescribed . . 124 143 267 iy 68 30 
Totalsions «| 1,237 542 L779 123 60 39 
| 








The total number of births registered in the several districts in the 
metropolis, where itis yet far from complete, in the year 1839, was 
51,232, or 1 to 37 of the population. The total number of births regis- 
tered in Hereford duriug the same year was 2579, or | to 44. 

The positions advanced in the Sanatory Report of the greater propor- 
tion of births in the districts where the deaths are the most frequent, is 
confirmed in respect to the metropolis by a more recent return with 
which I have been obligingly favoured by the Registrar-General, in 
which he shows,— 
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Deaths. Births. to Dirths, 
‘* Unhealthiest sub-districts. . 3:14 3°66 Ei te hed 7: 
Less unhealthy sub-districts. . 2°68 3°18 1 40,049.19 
Average sub-districts . . . 2°43 3°35 I to 1°38 
Healthier sub-districts . . . 2°17 2°64 Fr to “T= 22 
Healthiest sub-districts . . .« 1°87 2°47 KY to =-1432 


“The mortality is 68 per cent. higher in the unhealthy than in the 
healthy sub-districts: the proportion of births is 48 per cent. greater in 
the unhealthy than in the healthy sub-districts.”’ 
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If the deaths in the metropolis during 1839 had been in the same 
proportion to the population as they were in Hereford, there would have 
been 8866 funerals less than there were during that year. 

If the proportion of births in the metropolis during that year had been 
the same as in Hereford, there would have been 16,053 births less than 
there were. ? 

Or to vary the illustration :— 

If the deaths in Hereford had been in the same proportion as the 
deaths in the metropolis, the community in that county would during 
that year have had 977 funerals the more. 

If the births in Hereford had been in the same proportion as in the 
metropolis, there would during that year have been 540 births the more. 

If the deaths in the whole of England and Wales had been in the pro- 
portions attained in some districts, and attainable in all, namely, 1 to 50, 
there would during the year have been 31,866 funerals less, and more 
than ten times that amount of cases of sickness the less, 

If the proportion of births in the whole kingdom had been the same 
as those occurring in average healthy districts—such as that of the town 
district of Hackney, for example, of 1 to 42—there would have been 
139,958 births the less to make up for the excess of deaths. 

The importance of the subject will justify the reference to other ex- 
amples. 7 

The Commissioners for taking the census of [reland have bestowed con- 
siderable labour to effect various improvements, with a view to determine 
more accurately the actual condition and progress of the population, 
They have attempted, amongst other improvements, to ascertain not 
merely the total number of houses, but the number of each description 
of houses in each district. For the want of any system of mortuary or 
birth registry in Ireland their attempts to ascertain correctly the propor-~ 
tions of deaths and births to the population appear to have been to some 
degree frustrated; and the return of the average age of death must be 
received as an approximation, giving higher than the real chances of life 
in that country. From the mode which the Commissioners adopted, of 
collecting the ages of the living by taking the actual age of each indivi- 
dual with precautions, it appears probable that their returns on this head 
are more trustworthy than those obtained in England. 

The proportions of births to the population obtained by the Census 
Commissioners in Ireland are, I conceive, below the real amount; the 
proportions of deaths are confessedly so. The proportions of deaths and 
several other results may however serve for comparison between one pro- 
vince and another, and between one county and another. I have taken 
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the following results from several of their tables, or have had them cal- 
culated from their data. I submit them as indications of the momentous 
public truths that still lie open for investigation, of which truths the 
most important are the extent of the operation of the causes of mortality, 
which can only be correctly ascertained on the spot by inquiries for a 
mortuary registration, by responsible officers of superior qualifications and 
intelligence as officers of health. The fractional numbers are omitted in 
the returns from the provinces. 
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The proportion of widowhood (which would generally be attended by 
its proportion of orphanage) to the short duration of life in the worst 
conditioned districts, is submitted as confirmatory of the principles ex- 
pounded in the General Sanatory Report on the Condition of the La- 
bouring Population in Great Britain, p. 188, et seq. 

Perfect conformity of the rate of increase of population with the ages 
of the living and the dying was not to be expected in the returns where 
the emigration from the different provinces is (probably) variable; but 
in the two provinces where the household condition appears to be the 
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worst, and the proportion of mud cabins the greatest, there we find the 
mortality is the highest. 

Where the pressure of the causes of mortality is the greatest, where 
the average age of death is the lowest, and the duration of life is the 
shortest, there the increase of population isthe greatest. The proportion 
of children is great, because life is short and the generation transient; the 
middle aged and the aged are swept away in large proportions ; and 
marriages are disproportionately early. But, says Mr. Macculloch in an 
essay or note in his edition of the “ Wealth of Nations,” in support of 
Mr. Malthus’s original view, ‘“ The effect of wars, plagues, and epidemic 
disorders, those terrible correctives, as they have been justly termed by 
Dr. Short, of the redundance of mankind on the principle of population, 
sets its operation in the most striking point of view. These scourges 
tend to place an old country in the situation of a colony. They lessen 
the number of inhabitants, without, in most cases, lessening the capital 
that is to feed and maintain them.”” What I apprehend the actual facts 
when examined place in a striking point of view, is the danger of adopt- 
ing conclusions deeply affecting the interests of communities, on hypo- 
thetical reasonings, and without a careful investigation whether the facts 
sustain them. The facts themselves, when examined, show that (be it 
as it may with war) epidemic disorders do not lessen the number of in- 
habitants; and that they do in all cases that have been examined lessen 
the capital that is to feed and maintain them. ‘They lessen the propor- 
tion of productive hands, and increase the proportion of the helpless and 
dependent hands. They place every community, new or old, in respect 
to its productive economy, in the position which the farmer will under- 
stand by the like effects of epidemics upon his cattle, when in order to 
raise one horse two colts must be reared, and the natural period of work 
of the one reared is, by disease and premature death, reduced by one- 
third or one-half. The exposition already given, wde General Report, 
p- 176, et seq., p. 200, of the dreadful misery and disease-sustaining 
fallacy which erects pestilence into a good, is further illustrated by the 
effects of the proportions of the dependent populations of Ireland. Thus, 
in England, the population above 15 and under 50 years of age in every 
ten thousand is 5025, and this five thousand have 38600 children below 15 
years of age dependent upon them. In Ireland, the population above 15 
years of age is 4900—in other words, there are 125 less of adults in every 
ten thousand ; and this smaller proportion of living adults, with eight or ten 
years’ span less of life or working ability, have 4050, or four hundred 
and fifty more children dependent upon them. In England there are 
1365 persons in every ten thousand, or 13% per cent. above 50 years old 
to exercise the influence of their age and experience upon the community. 
In Ireland there are only 10 per cent., or 1050 in every ten thousand of 
the population above 50 years of age. 

It appears from a report which the Census Commissioners give on the 
sanatory condition of Dublin, that the mortality in the different localities 
of that city varies with their physical condition in the lower districts, and 
coincides with the description already cited in the general report, from 
the report of Dr. Speer, the physician to the Dublin Fever Hospital 
(vide General Sanatory Report, p. 96). The like consequences follow to 
the lower Irish population settled in the English towns with the like 
habits, which permit them to accumulate refuse round their dwellings, 
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and live in an atmosphere compounded of the miasma of a pigsty and 
a privy, and the smoke of a chimney in a crowded room. 

Since these results have been published, I have received from Dr. 
James Willis, of Dublin, a benevolent physician, who has visited the 
dwellings of the lowest classes, and noted the ages of death in upwards 
of 12,000 cases, the valuable confirmation of the general conclusions 
above stated, derived from his extensive observations. He observes that 
*‘the census for Ireland gives a correct enumeration of the living, together 
with a very imperfect account of deaths, which is admitted to be very 
short of the actual number; yet are put forward ‘to show cause why 
the deaths of Ireland should be, from the present condition of the 
country, independent of climate or other circumstances of that nature, 
less than those of England.’ This is far from being correct; the very 
contrary is the fact. The mortality amongst our working classes is 
tremendous.” He asks, “is it not horrible to contemplate an island 
producing as large a proportion of all animal life, as any on the face of 
the globe, having less of manhood and more of dependent infancy, tban 
anywhere to be found, even in the manufacturing and mining districts 
of Great Britain!” He gives the following Table of— 


The Proportionate Numbers of each Age in Ireland, compared with those in 


Leeds, Manchester, and Liverpool. 
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by immigration to supply the manufactures. 
of population has been 34 per ceut.; the average age of the living is 25 
years. In Manchester, the increase has been 25 per cent. ; the average 


age of the living is 24 years. 


cent.; the average age of the living was 24 years and 5 months. 
_ From inquiries made by Dr. Willis from cellar to garret, and from 
house to house in Dublin, he found the average age at death of the 
working classes was 18 years, decimal 65; which it will be seen is about 


In Manchester and Leeds the proportion cnildnes ‘will he-seelenceth a 
In Liverpool, the increase 








In Leeds, the increase has been 19 per 
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the same age as that in one of the lowest districts in London, Bethnal 
Green; it being in the best districts in London about 30. The average 
age of death of those of the working classes in Dublin who had attained 21, 
was no more than 34°70; whilst even in Bethnal Green it is not less, 
apparently, than 46. 

Speaking of the deaths of children he states, ‘‘ the deaths up to 5th 
year are rather under those of Manchester, Leeds, &c.; above 5 and 
up to 10, the mortality is very great, and more than in any of your 
manufacturing districts. I wish to avoid all theory, yet I cannot resist 
endeavouring to account for this excess of mortality at the ages 6 to 10. 

“The mothers with us have no employment, and, therefore, ever. in their 
wretchedness they bring up a greater proportion of infants, say up to 
5th or 6th years; from this to the 10th year very many of our poor 
children have not the same comforts as your factory children, and there- 
fore furnish a larger proportion of deaths.” 

“The average number of children baptized to each marriage, is 5°70; 
average number now living to each marriage, 2°67. Of mothers who have 
had eight or more children, only 1 in 718 never lost a child; of mothers 
who have had six or more children, only 1 in 215 never lost a child!” 

The Census Commissioners of Ireland have endeavoured to obtain 
returns of the chief causes of the mortality; and it appears from the 
report upon them, that hitherto, notwithstanding all that has been said 
and written, that fever has returned nearly decennially in periods, 
irrespective of any general distress in that country, and has extended its 
ravages to classes who were exposed to the miasma, but who suffered no 
distress. ‘Cases of starvation,” it isstated, ‘“‘ have been registered from 
returns at almost every age; 79 of them took place in the rural district, 
or 1 death in 11,539 of the general mortality of the open country, and 
minor towns and villages; 18 in the civic, or 1 in 13,009 of the deaths 
in towns of. or above 2000 people; and 20 occurred in hospitals; the 
patients having been admitted when suffering from want of food, or in 
such a destitute condition as subsequently produced death from ex- 
haustion. Including the deaths in hospitals with those in the civic 
districts, to which they properly belong, it appears that the deaths 
from want and destitution in the larger towns have been 1 in 7240 to 
the total mortality of these places. During the first 5-year period, these 
deaths were on an average but 6 per annum, and in the last 5-year 
period (that ending June, 1841), they had increased to the yearly 
average of 18.” 

The dependency of the duration of life upon the physical condition 
of the population, and the connection of several classes of moral and 
economical facts, with the proportionate mortality, may be further 
exemplified ; taking the four counties in Ireland, in which the propor- 
tions of mud hovels are the greatest ; and the four counties in which the 
proportions of such tenements are the least.* Having obtained these 
proportions, I directed the other returns to be obtained in their order, 
and confidently anticipated the general results, following from the facts 
indicative of the physical conditton of the population. I now adduce 
these results, physical and moral, as additional proofs and exemplifica- 
tions of the conclusions stated in pp. 128 and 129, and other parts of the 
Sanatory Report. 


* The county of Dublin is left out as haying a disproportionate amount of sub- 
urban population. 
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The four Counties where the The four Counties where the 
average proportion of mud hovels, average proportion of mud hovels, 
as habitations, is the lowest. as habitations, is the highest. 


Down. Wexford. Kilkenny. Monaghan. Kerry. Mayo. Clare. Cork. 
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* By/t my yonliaaauies aad mysell, the uncertainty of the ass of commitments, 0 or nate euatetone, as Sat 
to judge of the amount of crime committed in any district, was demonstrated in § 1 to § 4 of our Report as 
Commissioners of Inquiry into the Condition of the Constabulary Force in England and Wales; but that 
uncertainty attaches perhaps in the least degree to the higher classes of crimes. 
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The general sanatory condition of the population of Scotland, and the 
pressure of the preventible causes of death, appears to be lower than in 
England, and higher than in Ireland; and so it appears, from the recent 
census, is the average age of the living. 

It may be conceived that the low average age of the living in these 
cases is ascribable mainly to an increasing proportion of children inci- 
dental to an increasing population. Not so, however: the average age 
of the living is more powerfully influenced by disturbing causes affecting 
the population of adults, each with accumulated years, than by causes 
affecting the infantile population. One adult of 50 years added to the 
living is equal to the addition of 50 infants, and so with the average ages 
of deaths. 'The average ages of the living appear to have increased and 
not diminished with the increasing population. Be the sanatory con- 
dition of the poorest classes and the amount of disease and death what 
it may, as compared with former periods, (and there is direct evidence 
that it is in populous districts increasing, ) there has been some improve- 
ment in the residences of the middle and higher classes ; household drain- 
age and cleanliness has, in some districts, been improved; the quantity of 
town and land drainage, and cultivation, has of late increased in various 
propurtions in each country; and the decrease in the causes of mortality 
appears to have been followed by an increase of the average age of the 
living, of particular classes at the least, sufficient to present an increase, 
though a dreadful slow one, in the average age of the adults living. The 
increase of population, as usually given in census returns only in numero, 
may have been an increase in number of deteriorated pigmies: the in- 
crease in the ages of the living in simple proportions would give the most 
valuable information. The increase of the proportions of age and of 
adults is simply represented as follows :-— 

England. Treland. Scotland. 
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The Irish census affords materials for the belief that statistics may be 
much extended, so as to embody economic facts which are further 
illustrative of the economical condition of the country. I will endeavour 
shortly to exemplify them. 

On an inquiry as to the condition of the agricultural population, it 
was found that the land occupied by large masses of them, is in such 
small patches, as to preclude the application of capital, to preclude the 
first step to sanatory as well as’ productive improvement—thorough 
drainage, to preclude rotation of crops, the application of various ma~ 
nures, of machinery, and almost to necessitate a systematic misapplication 
of labour at all times, and to leave the owner or labourer im a state of 
idleness. The agricultural portion of the Irish census shows that up- 
wards of 40 per cent. of the farms in Ireland are from 1 to 5 acres 
only; 35 per cent. from 5 to 15 acres; 13 per cent. from 15 to 30; 
and only 7 per cent. of those about 30 acres. Now the following facts 
were elicited in the course of some official investigations in Ireland, by- 
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Mr. Muggeridge. The particulars which this evidence indicates, might 
perhaps be reduced to a statistical form. 

““ It was once endeavoured to be explained to me, that the comparative 
lowness of condition of the Irish peasantry arose from a fact that might 
not have been brought before me, viz., that an Irishman’s year has but 
200 days! I confessed the proposition was novel to me, and my in- 
formant thus logically, and as he considered unanswerably, demonstrated 
it: You will allow, said he, an Irishman has 52 Sabbaths in which he 
should not work? Granted. There, then, is 52 days. Not an Irish- 
man in the county Armagh that does’nt attend, at least, one market 
weekly; there go 52 more days. Find an Irishman, if you can, that 
does not attend one fair amonth; there go 12 more days. Where is the 
man, if he be at all respectable, that won’t devote his afternoon or half 
day to the wake or funeral of his friend or neighbour : and it is a poor 
neighbourhood that there won’t be a death ina week; there go 26 days 
more. Then, you know, there are our Saints days, our holydays, our 
birthdays ; and may be Dan will be getting up a precurshin maiting, or 
the likes o’ that, which a man is bound to attend, for the love of Ould 
Ireland. And now make your reckoning, and see whether a man will 
have more than 200 days in a year he can call his own. 

**'There is, I fear, too much of fact in this exquisitely simple and 
unsophisticated narrative; and much time is lost in the market and the 
fair, and elsewhere, which, applied to industrial pursuits or objects, 
would go far to ameliorate the condition of the people. Much of this 
inertness, or idleness, may unquestionably be ascribed to the low and 
inadequate rate of wages in Ireland; and to labour mostly being 
remunerated by a standard too low to call forth those incentives to 
industry and good workmanship, which are induced by a liberal, or even 
a fair scale of payment. Hence it is, though paradoxical it may seem, 
that cheap labour is dear labour, the lack of motive to work will impair 
the value and efficiency of the labour rendered; and the slovenly and 
careless manner in which, under such circumstances, work is performed, 
too often makes it almost valueless to the employer, and as a natural 
consequence, rarely to be repeated.”’* : 

From the evidence already yielded by vital statistics, it will be seen, 
that the poor Irish peasant, or town labourer, after having escaped the 
nearly equal chances of infantile mortality, has the productive years of 
his life, and self-supporting ability, reduced eight or ten years, or nearly 
one-fourth below the average duration of an agricultural labourer in a 
healthy English county. From such evidence as that last cited, it will 
be seen that the Irish peasant has the productive days of his years re- 
duced by nearly one-third, and moreover, from other evidence, (Vide 
Reports of the Agricultural Assistant Commissioners on the Poor Law 
Inquiry,) it will be seen that the efficiency and value of the hours of his 
days, of beneficial labour are reduced to nearly one-half, by circumstances 
which impair and prevent the advantageous application of those energies, 
which are developed so well, and so productively to himself, in increased 
wages, when working under more systematised direction in other coun- 
tries: and finally, from the examination of the census enumeration of 
ages and the proportions of helpless children, of widowhood, and it is to 
be presumed of dependent orphanage, it may now be seen to how much 


* Report of R. M. Muggeridge, Esq., on the Condition of Hand-loom Weavers» 
page 726, Part IIT. 
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greater extent than in England, the reduced produce, of his reduced 
hours, and days, and years, has to be divided for the suppert of the 
larger proportion of dependant hands, all produced by the heavier 
pressure of the preventible causes of sickness and mortality. When the 
range of facts and the conclusions thus developed is duly regarded and 
estimated, it will be seen how subordinate are the subjects of common 
declamation as ‘‘ condition of the people questions”’ to that of their sana- 
tory condition, even when viewed simply as an economical question of 
production. Amongst other questions in which a part of the range of 
statistical evidence throws light, 2. e. the statistics of the size of the 
various holdings of land in Ireland, one question is that of fixity of 
tenure, and it is shown that if by fixity of tenure, is meant fixity of the 
holdings of all the miserable patches of land held and cultivated sepa- 
rately, the consequence must be the fixity of such hovels and of the habits 
and poverty entailed by such holdings; that is to say, the fixity of an 
enormous amount of misery and of a wretched population in perpetuity. 

Let me now direct attention to another field of inquiry, differing 
largely in the amount of productive employment, in institutions, and in 
most other respects, excepting the chief physical circumstances which 
govern the sanatory condition of the population. 

In abundance of employment, in high wages, and the chief circum- 
stances commonly reputed as elements of prosperity of the labouring 
classes, the city of New York is deemed pre-eminent. I have been 
favoured with a copy of “ The Annual Report of the Interments in the 
City and County of New York for the Year 1842,’ presented to the 
Common Council by Dr. John Griscom, the city inspector, in which it 
may be seen how little those circumstances have hitherto preserved large 
masses of people from physical depression. He has stepped out of the 
routine to examine on the spot the circumstances attendant on the 
mortality which the figures represent. He finds that upwards of 33,000 
of the population of that city live in cellars, courts, and alleys, of which 
6618 are dwellers in cellars. ‘‘ Many,” he states, ‘fof these back 
places are so constructed as to cut off all circulation of air, the line of 
houses being across the entrance, forming a cul de sac, while those in 
which the line is parallel with, and at one side of the entrance, are 
rather more favourably situated, but still excluded from any general 
visitation of air in currents. As to the influence of these localities upon 
the health and lives of the inmates, there is, and can be, no dispute ; 
but few are aware of the dreadful extent of the disease and suffering to 
be found in them. In the damp, dark, and chilly cellars, fevers, rheuma- 
tism, contagious and inflammatory disorders, affections of the lungs, 
skin, and eyes, and numerous others, are rife, and too often success- 
fully combat the skill of the physician and the benevolence of strangers. 

“‘ T speak now of the influence of the locality merely. The degraded 
habits of life, the filth, the degenerate morals, the confined and crowded 
apartments, and insufficient food, of those who live in more elevated 
rooms, comparatively beyond the reach of the exhalations of the soil, 
eagtnder a different train of diseases, sufficiently distressing to contem- 
plate ; but the addition to all these causes of the foul influences of the 
incessant moisture and more confined air of under-ground, rooms, is 
productive of evils which humanity cannot regard without shuddering.” 

He gives instances where the cellar population had been ravaged by 
fever, whilst the population occupying the upper apartments of the same 
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houses were untouched. In respect to the condition of these places, he 
cites the testimony of a physician, who states that, “frequently in 
searching for a patient living in the same cellar, my attention has been 
attracted to the place by a peculiar and nauseous effluvium issuing from 
the door, indicative of the nature and condition of the inmates.” A 
main cause of this is the filthy external state of the dwellings and 
defective street cleansing, and defective supplies of water, which, except 
that no provision is made for laying it on the houses of the poorer classes, 
is about to be remedied by a superior public provision. 
Years. Months. 
The average age of the white population living in New 
York, according to thé-Census, is . . + . « . 23 3 
But the average age of all who die there isonly. . . 20 0 
Thus we have an excess of deaths over the ages of the living of more than 
three years and three months; denoting, if the like excess prevailed from 
year to year, an increasing pressure of the causes of mortality. If the 
mortality be the same from year to year, the chances of life would 
appear to be lower in New York than in Dublin, where, according to 
the data given by the Census Commissioners, it is 25 years 6 months. 
In America little attention and labour appear to have been bestowed 
in any of the rural districts on general land drainage. Yet nature in- 
flicts terrible punishment for the neglect of the appointed and visible 
warnings and actual premonitory scourges, amongst which are the mos- 
quitoes and the tribes of insects that only breed im stagnant water and 
live in its noxious exhalations. The cleansing and the general sanatory 
condition of the American towns appear to be lower than in England or 
Scotland, whilst the heat there at times is greater, and decomposition 
more active; pestilence, in the shape of yellow fever, ague, and influenza, 
is there more rife; the deaths in proportion to the population more 
numerous, and the average age of death (so far as there is information) 
amongst the resident population much lower. 
Years. Months. 
The average age of the whole of the living population 
in America, so far as it can be deduced from the re- 
turns at the periods given in the Census, isonly. . 22 2 
Notwithstanding the earlier marriages, and the extent of emigration, 
and the general increase of the population, the whole circumstances 
appear to me to prove this to be the case of a population depressed to 
this low age, chiefly by the greater proportionate pressure of the causes 
of disease and premature mortality. The proportionate numbers at each 
interval of age, in every 10,000 of the two populations, are as follows :— 


United States of Ameriea. England and Wales. 
Under 5 years 1744 1324 








5 and under 10 1417 1197 
ae ae 1210 1089 
15 ad 20 1091 oo7 
ao sep 1816 1780 
30 tis 40 1160 ‘ 1289 
ADS. iy, oO 732 959 
50 :. ce algemee 436 645 
60 fi 70 245 440 
70 .s 80 113 216 
s0 3, 90 32 59 
90 and upwards 4 5 

10,000 10,000 





— — 





Average age of all the living . 22 years 2months . 26 years 7 months, 
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Here it may be observed, that whilst in England there are 5025 per- 
sons between 15 and 50, who have 3610 children or persons under 15 ; 
in America there are 4789 persons living between 15 and 50 years of 
age, who have 4371 children dependent upon them. In England there 
are in every ten thousand persons 1365 who have obtained above 50 
years’ experience; in America there are only 830. 

The moral consequences of the predominance of the young and pas- 
sionate in the American community are attested by observers to be such 
as have already been described in the General Sanatory Report as cha- 
racteristic of those crowded, filthy, and badly administered districts in 
England, where the average duration of life is short, the proportion of 
the very young great, and the adult generation transient. 

The difference does not arise solely from the greater proportion of 
children arising from a greater increase of population, though that is to 
some extent consistent with what has been proved to be the effect of a 
severe general mortality ; the effects of the common cause of depression 
is observable at each interval of age ; the adult population in America is 
younger than in England, and if the causes of early death were to re- 
main the same, it may be confidently predicted that the American popu- 


lation would remain young for centuries. 
Years. Months. 

The average age of all alive above 15 in Americais . 6 

The average age of all alive above 15 years in England 
and Wales is P ‘ ‘ 2 ‘ . oF 5 
The average age of all above 20 years in Americais . 37 7 

In the whole of England the average of all above 20 
years is ‘ < : ‘ : : - 41 1 


The difference at the different stages of age appear also to prevail in 
proportion to the different pressure of the causes of disease and mor- 
tality in different districts in England: e.g. In the town parishes 
of Middlesex the average age of the living above 15 years is 35 years 
and 10 months; but in Hereford it is 39 years and 2 months. In 
Middlesex the average age of the adult population, that is of all above 
20 years, is 38 years and 8 months; whilst in Hereford it is 42 years 
and I month. 

Since these observations were written I have been favoured with a 
table of the mortality at the different ages of life in Philadelphia, from 
the year 1830 to 1842, inclusive, from the Board of Health of that city. 
Travellers, misled by the fallacious assumption of the proportions of 
death to the population, (a fallacy exemplified in the table itself,) which 
have ranged from 1 in 33 to 1 in 47, have represented this as a healthy 
city. It was formerly excessively ravaged by fevers. It has been greatly 
improved by the introduction of water, and the mortality has been dimi- 
nished ; but it is ill-drained. It is situated, like the worst town districts 
in England, amidst privies and cesspools, and in other respects its sana- 
tory condition is inferior. In summer the heat is intense, decomposition 
active, and there is an excessively severe mortality. The infantile mor- 
tality appears to be as great as in the lowest districts of Dublin. It will 
be seen, in the subjoined table, that 50 per cent.—-half who are born— 
die on the average before the fifth year of age. On the proposed hypo- 
thetical modes of preparing life tables, the expectation of life in that city 
to all born would be only 5 years; but the actual mean of existence 
is 20 years and 7 months to all who die. 
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Of the 46 per cent. who die after 20 years, no less than 27 per cent. 
die under 50. years of age. It will be evident that these ravages of the 
adult population, im the prime of life, must keep down the age of the 
whole population. The mean age of the living of the whole white popu- 
lation of the city and county of Philadelphia in 1840, was only 23 years 
and 7 months, and of the adult population, above 20 years, only 36 
years and 5 months. The average of all who die above 20 years of age 
in that city, appears to be 45 years; in London it is 53 years. Even 
in Bethnal Green, the lowest district, it is 48 years and 9 months. 


The comparative amount of disease and death elsewhere, it need scarcely 
be said, in no way affects the positive amount of evil in this country, or 
dispenses with the duty of adopting such practical measures as may be 
preventive of a single one of the cases of preventible deaths which abound 
in masses in the large districts having the least unfavourable averages. 

The instances have been adduced to exemplify the suggestions of 
amendment in the mode of measuring the amount and influence of mor- 
tality, and more especially to show the importance of giving the average 
age, as well as the numbers of deaths and the average age of the living, 
in each class of the community. 

The subsequent district returns and the notes extracted from the reports 
made by the local registrars to the Registrar-General, in corroboration of 
the General Sanatory Report, will show the immense importance to the com- 
munity of the facts that require investigation. It cannot be too urgently 
repeated that it is only by examinations, case by case, and on the spot, 
that the facts from which sound principles are deduced may be correctly 
distinguished. They can only be well classed for general conclusions 
and public use, by persons who have large numbers brought before their 
actual view and consideration, and who have thus brought before them 
impressively the common circumstances for discrimination, which no 
hearsay, no ordinary written information, will present to their attention. 
The attainment of this immensely important public service might pro- 
perly have been submitted as a principal, instead of a collateral object, 
to the improvement of the practice of interment, for the appointment of 
such a small well-qualified agency as that proposed, of some five or 
six trustworthy officers of public health for each million of a town popu- 
lation, with the requisite powers and responsibilities for ascertaining the 
actual amount of the preventible causes of death, and informing the local 
officers and the public of what is to be done for their removal. 

The several modes herein proposed, of rendering vital statistics useful 
and popular; of ascertaining the pressure of all the complicated causes 
of death; of determining how much is due to locality, how much to 
physical circumstances that are removeable, how much to social posi- 
tion ; what is the actual amount of life experienced in years under these 
different circumstances; what is the progress of population under 
them, and what collateral moral results are measurable by statistical 
evidence ;—these I would submit to the examination of the Fellows 
of the Society, and would especially ask the consideration of them 
by the great promoter of statistics in modern times, Mr. Quetelet, 
of Brussels. Much may be expected from the examinations of such 
competent investigators as I know are directing their attention to these 
subjects in the United Kingdom, viz., Dr. Laycock, of York ; Dr. Play- 
fair, Dr. Noble, Mr. Roberton, and others in Manchester; Dr. Duncan, 
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of Liverpool; the Rev. Mr. Clay, at Preston; Mr. Hawksley, of Not- 


tingham,—in aid of the important practical investigations now 1m progress 
under the men of distinguished scientific qualifications, acting as Com- 
missioners under the Health of Towns Commission ;—by Dr. James 
Willis, of Dublin ; and Dr. Griffin, of Limerick. Abroad there is much 
new investigation on these subjects. M. Ducpetiaux informs me he is 
endeavouring to obtain for Brussels a Report on the vital statistics and 
state of the population, similar io those given in the Sanatory Report. 

I was informed by Dr. Sigmund, the imperial physician of Vienna, 
who was recently in this country, that the paternal government of 
Austria is now directing its attention to the subject of the waste of life 
amongst the lower classes, and the means of the improvement of their 
sanatory condition, and much may be expected from the zealous services 
of the medical staff, and of such officers as himself and Dr. Becher, and 
Mr. Czernig. The King of Prussia (who I learn from one of his officers, 
Dr. Julius, takes a special interest on the subject) has gone at once to the 
chief remedies, by the appointment of a commission to consider of the best 
means of improving the sanatory condition of his capital, by a better sys- 
tem of drainage, and by better supplies of water. Since these important 
steps have beev taken the attack of his Queen by an epidemic disease 
has shown that the guards of palaces cannot exclude the morbific miasma 
that arises in the greatest strength in the worst-conditioned districts and 
assail all ranks of society. Such well-considered statistical mortuary 
returns as Dr. Wagner and Mr. Hoffman of Berlin might furnish, would 
show its citizens how much, by expenditure in well-executed measures, 
directed by engineering science, they may gain in the reduction of exist- 
ing pecuniary burdens alone, that are entailed by an excessive mortality. 
It yet remains to be seen which government will take the lead in mea- 
sures of improvement of the physical condition of the population, and 
the reduction of the mass of human misery. 

On one large measure, the prevention of the burial of the dead in 
churches or in towns amidst the living, the steps taken at Franckfort, 
in Munich, and the chief towns of Bavaria; in Berlin, and the chief 
Prussian towns, and in Austria, the administrative arrangements for 
carrying out that measure, and for consulting the feelings of the lowest 
classes, and alleviating the painful mental associations with the general 
doom, and the wise collateral measures for giving security, it will be 
found, on examination, have no parallel in administrative measures in 
this country, in France, or in America; though hopes may be expressed 
that they are not beyond the reach of imitation in these countries. The 
communication from Dr. Griscom, of New York, and the application for 
reports and information from benevolent and influential persons in other 
American cities, afford promise that attention is awakening to the sub- 
ject of the health and physical condition of the population, even amidst 
the fury of party passion and conflict in the United States. It was ex- 
tremely satisfactory to learn, a few mouths since, that an engineer had 
been sent from New Orleans to London to examine, with the view to the 
adoption of, those improved modes of drainage carried out in one division 
of London, (and in one division only), to which attention had been di- 
rected in the Report on the Sanatory Condition of the Labouring Popu- 
lation of Great Britain. It is to be hoped, that Mr. Villermé, who has 
done so much for vital statistics in France, will not relax in his exertions 
in showing the amount of depressing causes upon the condition of -the 
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labouring classes, and that he and others will place before the French le- 
gislature the irrefragable evidence of immense waste of life in Paris, and 
show how well, on the lowest pecuniary considerations, it is worth while to 
buy off all the interests of the porteurs d’eaw which stand in the way of 
improved supplies of water, and tne means of cleanliness and health 
being introduced into every house; and all the interests of the cheffo- 
niers, who stand in the way of the improved cleansing of its streets, and 
the purification of that offensively smelling low sanatory and undrained 
city. Yetit must be confessed, when the smaller administrative districts 
in this country are examined, not much is found to boast of. 

It would be a most useful field of statistical inquiry, in this as 
well as in other countries, what is the expense in money, in sickness, 
and mortality at which such interests are sustained. Mr. Whitworth of 
Manchester has invented a machine, which, by the labour of one ian 
and a horse in 10 hours, sweeps more cleanly a space which could only 
be swept in the same time by the labour of between 30 and 40 sweepers. 
He offers everywhere to sweep twice for the same sum, whatever it may 
be, that is now charged to the public for sweeping once. In only two 
or three out of the 80 petty jurisdictions into which the metropolis is 
divided, could he get even a trial of his machine, notwithstanding the 
demonstration of its success. The scavengers’ interest everywhere over- 
‘ powered the public interest im cleanliness and health, and even the im- 
mediate interests of the shopkeepers, in less dusty streets, and less de- 
struction of furniture. He took out patents for the continent and 
America. At Paris the cheffoniers’ interest was found to be impreg- 
nable. New York is distinguished by the defective cleansing of the lower 
districts, in which the pig has been the only scavenger. ‘The condition of 
its streets has been lamented by Dr. Griscom, who has pointed out the 
great saving which might be produced by a better system; and Mr. 
Whitworth was at the expense of sending an agent to New York, in the 
full expectation of a success which he had no where else met with; but 
the more the efficiency of the machine and the saving of labour were 
demonstrated, the more he was assured, by profound statesmanlike men, 
that it would never answer for such a city as that. Was it in the form 
of the streets, or anything peculiar in their filth that a machine would not 
remove? far from it: the machine would remove too much. Wherein 
then was the impracticability ? The statesmen’s view was accidentally 
disclosed ;—that it had no vores: this was a country of universal 
suffrage, and a plan which, with every machine introduced, swept away 
30 or 40 dependent votes, ‘‘ would never answer.”” No public man could 
be found to support it. Dr. Griscom, the inspector of interments, who 
had ventured to propose an improved system of cleansing, by which the 
patronage of 100,000 dollars per annum in bad cleansing would be 
saved, and who had opened to the citizens in an able report other mea- 
sures of efficient improvement, has been himself ‘swept away from his 
office by a change of parties, which always sweeps away indiscriminately 
whatever public administrative talent may have arisen under such cir- 
cumstances. The inventor, who would have been ruined by his inven- 
tion if he had been a poor man, has foregone all efforts in America and 
in France, and has now endeavoured to enlist the aid of shareholders in 
a joint-stock company in this country. 

The moral atmosphere under which a population is so situated is as 
offensive and depressing and pestilential as the physical atmosphere under 
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which it suffers; and it is grievous to experience, and melancholy to 
contemplate ; but still there are facts of promise ; we must hope and labour 
on; and some of the most beneficial labours of those who are fortunate 
in being placed above and out of the reach of such influences, would be in 
the production of complete statistical returns. demonstrating, as they must 
do when complete, the enormous expense in money as well as in pain, 
sickness, and waste of life, which would make it worth while to buy off, 
on the most liberal terms, every existing opposing interest to the most 
certain measures of human improvement. 

If there could be intercommunication and simultaneous labours of sta- 
tists in different places, based on local investigations, each might afford 
light to advance the labours of the other, and give to vital statistics a pub- 
lic estimation and use beyond any which they have at present obtained ! 


The subjoined tables are submitted only as imperfect approximations 
to more improved returns. In them will be found combined the mean 
ages and deaths prevailing amongst the several classes of society, so far 
as the present imperfect state of the registries (which the present 
Registrar-General has shown every disposition to improve) will allow 
them to be ascertained; together with the mean ages of the living 
population, and the proportions of births and deaths to the popu- 
lation, and the numbers of deaths from epidemics in each class. 
The deaths of children were taken up to the period of ten years, 
not as the best stage, but as the stage necessary for the special purposes 
for which the returns were cbtained, namely, to ascertain the proportions 
of burials of adults in the Metropolis, all being classed technically as 
adults who are above that age. 

The districts are placed in the order of the average age of death 
of the whole population during the year 1839, commencing with the 
highest average. 
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Camberwell 
Population 39,867. 
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. * Mr. W. B. Robinson, the Registrar for West Hackney District, describes the condition of the houses 
where the greatest mertality prevails as bad, with murky superficial gutters within a yard of the front 
doors. Supply of water bad, quite insufficient for health, and that only three times a week ; cleanliness not 
prevailing. All these require three things only to render them not less healthy than the other parts of the 
neighbourhood :—1. Proper and effectual drainage, and removal of superficial drains and gutters. 2. A 
constant supply of water, so as to wash away impurities in the drains, and enaie the inhabitants to preserve 
w greater degree of cleanliness, &c. 3. That the houses should be kept in better repair, and frequently 
lime-washed ; and the privies should be more frequently emptied, and not allowed to run over; and that 
any stagnant ditch, within a certain distance from houses, should be covered over. 

+ Mr. E. Jay, Registrar of Hanover-square District—Name any particular streets, courts, or houses which, 
from the nunrher of deaths oecurring therein, and the nature of the diseases, appear to you to be unhealthy. 
—‘* I should therefore say that the most unhealthy streets, &c., in my district ere Oxtord-buildings, Brown- 
street, Toms-court, Thomas-street, Grosvenor-market, Grosvenor-mews, George-street, and Hart-street; and 
to these, perhaps, may be added North-row,and Dolphin-court, and Providence-court, also the north end of 
Davies-street, adjoining Oxford-street. Ihave observed small-pox always to exist, when prevalent anywhere, 
in No, 24, George-street (Grosvenor-market); and much sickness and mortality have occurred in No. 18, 
Oxford-buildings. Oxford-buildings consist of 18 inhabited houses, containing many wretched families, 
principally Irish labourers ; it was improved lately, ia consequence of the exertions of humane individuals, 
but is still the seat of great poverty and vice. The ventilation here is so bad, that even visiting the houses 
is a disagreeable duty, from the foul air breathed even for a short space of time. The supply of water is 
good, and the drainage is reported by those who attend to the subject to be perfect, as it is throughout the 
parish; but the bad effluvia show that there must be some defect in this point. Three families frequently 
live in one room, some of the honses containing upwards of 56 persons; many of them live almost entirely 
on potatoes and herrings, and beer when they can get it. Want of fuelin many cases in winter. Brown- 
street.—Occupied by the poor and working class; the rooms very small, badly ventilated, and cleansed; the 
damp kitchens, with frequently stove-floors, ave lived and slept in. Living is bad, from the poverty which 
prevails here. Hart street.—Many poor families reside here, often in great want. Tolerably well drained. 
Toms-court.—Contains eight houses ; inhabitants in a wretched state in many cases, partly from want of 
employ, partly from intemperance. Small pox and epidemics have raged here. George-street.—Some of 
the houses here are inhabited by working men of a better class, but it also contains others in a wretched 
condition, in point of cleanliness and ventilation, and much privation is suffered by the inhabitants. 
Grosvenor-market.—This spot is particularly close, being built almost in cul de sac; the houses are dark, 
badly ventilated, and most unhealthy; the food of some of the poorest principally potatoes; a large 
sJaughter house situated here adds to its unhealthiness; great want of fuel in winter. Grosvenor-mews.— 
Here the inhabitants are very thickly crowded, and among the children there is always much mortality; in 
one house, at the time of taking the census, there were 80 persons. The inhabitants consist of coachmen 
and their families, as do many of the mews in this district. This class is frequently intemperate ; they 
live over stables, are ignorant of the necessity of free ventilation, and many appear to suffer in Consequence. 
New comers from the country complain of the want of free air, to which they ascribe their deteriorated 
health. Thomas-street.—Some of the houses in bad condition, and inhabited by the poorest families. No 
attention to ventilation. Supply of butchers’ meat casual and infrequent. Pneumonia and bronchitis are 
frequently fatal in these poorer districts; and he whoenters the damp, dark, underground kitchen,—in 
which all the occupants live and sleep, in which the room is made more close by a fire required for their 
cooking, the atmosphere is loaded with moisture from wet clothes huug across the narrow space to dry, and 
probably some child ill of disease,—sees that such a state of surrounding circumstances shuts out all chance 
of recovery in at least the majority of cases.” 
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Population 13,916. 


St. Olaves 
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* Mr. Worrell, the Registrar of the Gray’s Inn-lane District :—‘ To ascertain and compare the healthy with 
the unhealthy parts of my district, I have placed against each street the whole number of deaths from all 
I have taken the number of deaths from a population of 5000, resident in 


causes during the last five years, 


p22 
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what I consider healthy streets; and I have also taken the number of deaths from a population of 5000, 
resident in streets which I consider unhealthy. The 5000 occupying the best houses are composed of mer- 
chants, professional gentlemen, and the richer class of tradesmen; they oecupy 728 houses, containing 
about 7800 good rooms; the streets are wide, well drained, and have a plentiful supply of water. The 5000 
oceupying the unhealthy streets are composed of the lower class of tradesmen, journeymen mechanics, la- 
bourers, and costermongers; they oecupy 434 houses, containing about 280% rooms, the best of which are 
little better than the worst of the 7800 before mentioned ; the streets are mostly confined, the drains in a 
bad state, and in many places the accumulation of filth renders the atmosphere foul, whilst the supply of 
water is not very good. The number of deaths which [ find in the healthy streets during five years, 
amongst a population of 5000, amounts to 325; and, during the same period, amongst 5000 occupying the 
unhealthy streets I find 613. No doubt many of the residents in the best houses go into the country, with 
the view of benefitting their health, and there die; but certain it is that many more of the poorer classes 
die in the workhouses and hospitals—so that, no doubt, amongst a certain number of poor, at least two 
deaths occur to one amongst the same number of rich. Having been a collector of rates upwards of 25. 
years, and, as a house agent, having had much to do with the letting of houses, I am thoroughly acquainted 
with the neighbourhood ; and, having taken an active part in collecting and distributing voluntary coutri- 
butions in times of distress and severe weather, I have been enabled to judge of. the condition of the poor 
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and their habitations, and I have always:observed that sickness prevails much more in places where sewers 
and drains are bad than in other parts where the inhabitants.are equally poor, but have more wholesome 
houses to live in. Any suggestion here as to remedy may, probably, be considered out of place, but 
having had much experience as a Commissioner of Pavements, as well as in several offices of local manage- 
ment during the last 25 years, and having given much attention to the subject (an evil which, in my 
opinion, affects the metropolis to an extent little imagined), I have no doubt as to the means of remedy, 
and improvement in the local administration being perfectly easy and effectual. : 

In another classification he arranges, from descriptions of streets with nearly equal population, the 
highest in each class; |the relative proportions, and average ages of deaths, are ascertained |to be as 
follows ,— 


Population. Deaths. Average Age of ‘Death. 
Class1 . bibs siete 1432 o7 35 
ES ag ona hala Tole las tale a 1465 119 32 
Classis mae erste es ese 1448 157 25 
@lass:4 se aes et ie 1386 200 21 


The above statement proves that, out of a population of 1432 occupying the best houses, 95 deaths oc- 
curred within five years, 29 of which at and under five years of age; and that out of a population of 1386, 
occupying the worst houses, the whole number of deaths are 189, 104 of which at and under five years 
of age. 
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* Mr. George Reynolds, the Registrar of the Church District, in answer to the question, In what parts of 
your district has the number of deaths registered in the years 1838, 1839, 1840, 1841, and 1842, been the greatest 
in proportion to the population? states, ‘* In Beckford-row, Elliot-row, Alfred-place, Camden-gardens, Pitt- 
street, Pott-street, Camden-street, Wolverley-street; New York-street, and Punderson-gardens.”’ And state 
generally the condition of those unhealthy streets, courts, and houses, as to drainage, supples of water, 
cleanliness.—‘* The places I have named are entirely without drainage. Supply of water, one hand-cock to 
many houses, Cleanliness, great want of.” Name any particular streets or parts which, according to the 
facts that have fallen under your notice, appear to you to be healthy, and with reference to the points ad- 
verted to in the preceding question, compare the healthy with the unhealthy portions of your district.—* My 
entire district, I think, would be ina much more healthy condition had we efficient drainage ; instead of 
which, even this, the main road of the parish, is without a sewer, notwithstanding the Commissioners of 
Sewers have been repeatedly memorialized, and the following fact brought under their notice, that the 
cellars of the houses do not extend to the depth of 3 feet 6 inches below the level of the carriage-road, and 
yet there isan average of 18 inches of water during the greater part of the winter Season ; that many persons 
are obliged to use the pump for many hours daily to preserve their property.’”’ He gives the following 
letter from a medical officer of great experience :— 


a 
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*©989, Bethnal-green-road, October 31st, 1842. 

** Dear Reynolds,—As you are aware, I have attended many of the inhabitants of this road and its vici- 
nity, and I do not hesitate to say that many of their diseases are to be attributed entirely to the want of 
drainage. They are,—Ist, febrile diseases; 2nd, diseases of the respiratory organs; 3rd, nervous diseases ; 
4th, diseases of the digestive organs; and lastly, cachectic diseases. Of ‘the first kind, the very numerous 
cases of fever in the undrained districts that occur shortly after the autumnal rains, I take in the light of 
cause and effect. Rheumatism (acute and chronic) are the result of sleepiny in houses, the walls of which 
absorb the surface water, and elevate it by capillary attraction to the height of two or three feet. The dis- 
eases of the respiratory and digestive organs are above the average number, and are attributable to the 
same cause. The nervous diseases I attribute to the poisonous gases exhaled from putrefying matter. They 
are—lst, epilepsy. In two families this idiseuse attacked every one of the younger branches of the family, 
and they were cured by removal to another district. Many cases of spasm of a particular muscle, as one or 
two of the muscles of the face, the large muscle in front of the neck, and even some of the muscles of the 
arm; also frequent cases of the most inveterate hysteria have been temporarily relieved by removal, and 
have returned again on their return home. Of the cachectic diseases, some are produced, others aggravated, 
by this cause. Scrofula is of this latter description. The cases of the children in your own family show 
that it is impossible to prevent suppuration, wheu the patient is constantly breathing a humid atmosphere. 
This has also been the case with one of your immediate neighbours. That form of scrofula, termed tabes 
mesenterica, I think, is, in many cases, brought on entirely by the same cause, Want of time prevents my 
extending the example of diseases attributable to this cause, 


‘* Tam, dear Reynolds, yours truly, oT. TAYLOR 








On a Method recently proposed for conducting Inqutries into the Com- 
parative Sanatory Condition of various Districts, with Illustrations, 
derived from numerous places in Gneat Britain at the period of the 
last Census. By F.G. P. Netson, F.L.S., &c. 


[ Read before the Statistical Society of London, January 15th, 1844.] 


Tue present contribution has been made in consequence of the discussion 
which followed the reading of Mr. Chadwick’s paper, at the last meeting 
of this Society. A new method of measuring the comparative value of 
life in various districts, was proposed in that communication, in the 
following terms: “ If the ages of any class, or of the general population, 
living in any district, and the ages of those who die were reduced to the 
simplest proportions; that is, if the total years of age whether of the 
living or dying, were divided by the total number of individuals from 
which the returns were made, the public would be enabled to make com- 
parisons between district and district, and to judge of the relative 
degrees of pressure in each, of the causes of mortality.” It is also 
stated “ That the’ average ages of death are found to maintain a com- 
paratively steady course, always nearest to the actual condition of the 
population, and give the most sure indications.” And that ‘the chief test 
of the pressure of the causes of mortality is the duration of life in years ; 
and whatever age may be taken as the standard of the natural age or the 
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average age of the individual in any community may be taken to correct 
the returns of the proportions of death in that same community.’’* 

It appears to me that there will be little difficulty in showing that the 
method proposed is fallacious in principle, and that its practical application 
to vital statistics will produce contradictory results ; and that consequently 
it cannot be used as a test of the sanatory condition of a community. 
In order to be borne out in this statement, I will refer chiefly to the 
examples given in the paper in question. 

That the average age of those who die in one community cannot be taken 
as a test of the value of life when compared with that m another district 
is evident from the fact that no two districts or places are under the same 
distribution of population as to ages; that isto say, compare any one 
district with another, for example, district A with district B, and it will 
be found that while in A there is perhaps 15 per cent. of the population 
under 5 years of age; in B there 1s not more than 8 per cent. under the 
same age, and also while A may have 10 per cent. of its population 
above 60 years of age, B may have only 4 per cent. 

The ratio of the population, at the respective quinquennial periods to 
the whole population, as enumerated at the census of 1841, has been 
calculated for the various hundreds, town-parishes, and country-parishes 
of Middlesex; and it is not found that any two of them agree in the 
proportionate distribution of population according to ages. The same 
thing has also been done for the principal towns and counties of England, 
and like results have been obtamed. It will likewise appear that the 
calculation has been extended to Scotland, Ireland, and America, with 
results confirming the same fact, that no two places, districts, or counties 
are uniform in the distribution of the population over the various periods 
of life. This is animportant fact and on it the whole question turns. 

Tables are here prepared (fables A) for the following districts of the 
metropolis, namely, Bethnal-green, St. George’s Hanover-square, Mary- 
lebone, Clerkenwell, St. Giles and St. George’s Bloomsbury, and Ken- 
sington; and it will be seen on inspection that a more irregular distri- 
bution of population as to ages could not have existed, even if they had 
been purposely arranged with a view not to resemble each other. From 
this Table it appears, that while in Bethnal-green district there is 14°5 
per cent. of the population under 5 years of age; in St. George’s 
Hanover-square there is only 8°6 percent. Again, while in St. George’s 
Hanover-square, there is14° 2per cent. alive between the ages of 20 and 25, 
in Bethnal-green there is but 8°9 per cent. The same Table also 
shows the actual number of the population for quinquennial periods, in 
the six districts in question ; one column shows the proportion which 
the number alive at each period of life bears to the total population ; in a 
separate column the number of deaths at each quinquennial period of 

* The writer has here quoted the terms of an Essay annexed to the Supple- 
mental Sanatory Report on the Practice of Interment in Towns (pp. 243-245), 
from the printed sheets of which the author of the paper which has given rise to 
the present, read nearly the whole of his communication to the Society. No other 
copy of that paper being left with the Society, or communicated to it, previous 
to the writer being called upon to read the present imperfect essay to the Society, 
he necessarily adopted for quotation the terms contained m the Sanatory Report, 
which had appeared in the interim. F.G. P. N. The terms above quoted from 
the Supplemental Sanatory Report are not precisely the same that appear in the 
procading paper, at pp. 6-12; nor are those quoted at p. 43 anywhere to be found 
1n 1t.—b. 
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life is set forth from the actual mortality of the year 1840—1 ; the next 
column ‘shows the per centage of deaths in each period of life to the whole 
deaths ; and in the last column is inserted the rate of mortality per cent. 
to the population alive at each quinquennial period of life. 

Similar Tables (Tables B) have been prepared, entering into the 
same details, for the Metropolis, Liverpool, Sheffield, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, Leeds, city of Exeter, counties of Devon, Essex, Suffolk, 
Norfolk, and Hereford, and here we find similar results to those found 
in the metropolitan districts ; for while the town of Sheffield has 14-4 
per cent. of the population alive under 5 years of age, the city of Exeter 
has only about 11 per cent.; and again, while in the counties of Essex, 
Suffolk, Norfolk and Hereford there is on an average 8'864 per cent. of 
the population above 60 years of age, in the towns of Liverpool, Sheffield, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, and Exeter there is only 4:6 per cent. 
alive above the same age. These irregularities will be found to prevail 
in any other period of life that may be selected. ‘Take the decennial 
term from 20 to 30, and it will appear that in the town of Liverpool it 
includes 22°3 per cent. of the whole population, while in the counties 
of Devon, Essex, Suffolk and Norfolk, it includes only 16°4 per cent. 
Let us also compare different places as to one quinquennial period only 
of life, say that from 60 to 65; and in the counties of Devon, Hereford, 
and Norfolk, the ratio will be found to range from 3 to 3°6 per cent. of 
the whole population; but in Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, and Shef- 
field, the proportion alive at that period will be found to be 2 per cent. 
and under. 

An inspection of these Tables will, I am satisfied, be sufficient to show 
that there is not to be found any such thing as a uniformity in the distri- 
bution of population over the various periods of life in any two places, or 
indeed any approximation to it. But to more completely bear out this 
statement, and place its truth on a still more extended basis, other Tables 
have been prepared, (Tables C.) to represent, at the period of last census, 
the population of the Metropolis, Liverpool, Sheffield, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Leeds, Carlisle, Exeter; the counties of Devon, Essex, 
Suffolk and Norfolk; and also the districts in the metropolis of St. 
George’s Hanover-square, and Bethnal-green: in part resembling the 
Tables already mentioned but with this distinction, that the grouping 
of the population represents the period of life under 5 years of age; that 
from 10 to 40; from 15 to 30; from 40 to 60 years of life; and also that 
above 60 years of age. This was done in order to meet the objection 
that in quinquennial periods of life, the irregularities which exist may 
compensate each other. Such however will not be found to hold good, 
for even on taking those more extended periods of life, the same irregu- 
larities manifest themselves. For example, taking a period of 30 years 
of life, namely, that from 10 to 40, it will appear that in St. George’s 
Hanover-square, there is 61°9 per cent. of the whole population alive, 
while in the county of Norfolk there is only 49-2 per cent. ; and also by 
viewing the period from 40 to 60 it is seen that while in Carlisle there is 
18 per cent. of the population alive, in Liverpool there is only 14°9 per 
cent. Jn fact, over those greater periods of life, none of the places 
mentioned will be found to resemble each other in the distribution of 
the population according to ages, and I believe it is not possible to 
find any two places that will show a near approximation in this respect. 
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It may be right here to state that none of the districts referred to have 
been selected from a knowledge that they would show the extremes of 
the principle; the short period of time allowed to prepare this paper, 
and the labour required to determine such places, necessarily precluded 
the possibility of doing so. They were selected either from their note as 
sites of manufacturing industry, or from their agricultural importance. 
It would, however, be interesting to know what are the places forming 
the extremes of the scale, and important to determine satisfactorily the 
cause of such difference. 

Enough, I hope, has been said to show that a marked difference 
exists in the distribution of the population of various places over the 
several periods of life. And the next point of the question is to deter- 
mine whether this circumstance will affect the calculation of the average 
age at which the respective members of an entire community die, and if 
so, to what extent. 

Before entering on this individual point it may be necessary to make 
one remark, namely, that, as shown in the tables already mentioned, 
containing the actual results of mortality for 1840—1; the rate of mor- 
tality at one quinquennial period of life differs widely from that at another, 
ranging from 25 per cent. and upwards to half per cent. and under. 

I have no doubt, therefore, but it will appear evident that if any one 
locality had an excess of population at that period where the mortality 
was 25 per cent., and a deficiency of population at that period where 
the rate of mortality was only half per cent., that the average amount of 
mortality, the number of deaths, and consequently the average age at 
which death happened, would differ widely from that of another locality 
in which the order of population was exactly reversed; or, to quote from 
the paper in question, “ One adult of 506 years added to the living is 
equal to the addition of 50 infants, and so with the average ages at 
death.”* Consequently taking this position, and referring to the popu- 
lation of Bethnal-green, where there is 14°5 per cent. of the population 
under 5 years of age, and comparing it with St. George’s Hanover-square, 
having only 8°6 per cent alive at the same period, it is very clear that 
we should expect an excess of deaths among children in Bethnal-green. 
In conjunction with this let us view the population of both districts at 
the period 20—25 of life, where the mortality of both districts is nearly 
the same, somewhere about one-half per cent., and we shall see 


that the order of the respective populations is very nearly inverted, 
namely— 


Bethnal-qreen. ~ St. George's Hanover-square. 
From 20—25 = 8-9 per cent. From 20—25 = 14°2 per cent. 
From 5 and under = 14°5 per cent. From 5 and under = 8°6 per cent. 


It must therefore follow in viewing the population of Bethnal-green 
at those two periods of life, and comparing the average age at which 
death has taken place therein, with the average age at which death has 
happened in the same periods of life in St. George’s Hanover-square, 
that the average age of death in the former must be less than in the 
latter, even allowing that the populations in both places are influenced 
at the respective periods of life by precisely the same intensity of mor- 
tality; or, inother words, the average age at death in Bethnal-green 
would be lower than that in St. George’s Hanover-square, for two 


* Supplemental Sanatory Report, p. 253, 
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reasons ; first, from there being an increase of lives at the younger age, 
where the mortality is great ; and, second, from there being a deficiency 
of lives at the older age where the mortality is small. And so also in 
the same manner would the result follow if every other period of life 
were kept in view. In order to illustrate this part of the question, a ~ 
series of 18 tables (Tables D and E), has been prepared, which I will 
presently explain; but in the first place make one or two allusions to the 
results. And to carry out our remarks on Bethnal-green; it is found 
that over the whole population of that district the average age at death 
is 25°80 years; but in the district of St. George’s Hanover-square, the 
average age at death of the whole population is 31°23 years ; and there- 
fore by the application of the new method proposed to view such ques- 
tions, we ought at once to conclude that the latter district 1s im a 
superior sanatory condition to the former, inasmuch as the population 
one with another enjoys 5°42 years more of life. But it has been shown 
that there is a very different distribution of the population of those dis- 
tricts, and possibly this may account for the difference m the results. 
Now if the proposed method be really a good and sufficient test of the 
comparative healthiness of two districts, it should be equally applicable 
to any particular district, no matter what change takes place m its popu- 
lation, provided that change is a usual or a natural one in the course of 
society. Then in order to get quit of the objection arising from Bethnal- 
green having a differently distributed population to that of St. George’s 
Hanover-square, we shall suppose that the population of Bethnal-green 
is actually transferred to St. George’s, Hanover-square, but influenced 
by exactly the same rate of mortality as that which prevails in St. 
George’s Hanover-square, and which would be in no way altered as to 
its healthiness or unhealthiness, but have simply suffered a change m 
population, and in that respect placed under the same circumstances 
as the other. The result would be that the average age at death in 
St. George’s Hanover-square, would be reduced from 31°23 years to 
2'7°25, so that in fact the inhabitants of St. George’s Hanover-square, 
instead of enjoying 5°42 years of life more than those of Bethnal- 
green would only experience 1°45 years more than the other, as shown 
when the necessary correction is made for the «listribution of population. 

In other districts of the metropolis, such as Marylebone, when placed 
under the same circumstances as to population, life on the average 
from being 3°32 years better than in Bethnal-green, as would appear 
by the proposed new method, is actually shown to be 1°28 years worse. 

Without entermmg any further into the question proposed it would 
thus appear fallacious ; for it has been shown that there existsa diversity 
of distribution in the population of different districts. It has likewise 
been shown that a change in the population without any change in the 
rate of mortality will actually produce by the application of the method 
proposed an opposite result, and consequently it cannot be applied as a 
good and sufficient test of the sanatory condition of different districts. 

Of the series of tables before alluded to, six (Tables D) relate ito dif- 
ferent districts of the metropolis, namely, Bethnal-green, St. George’s 
Hanover-square, Marylebone, Clerkenwell, St. Giles’s and St. George’s 
Bloomsbury, and Kensington. These tables show for each district the 
actual number of persons who have died in the year 1840—1, at each 
quinquennial period of life, the number of years of life which each of 
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these classes experienced, also the total number of deaths and the total 
number of years of life; and the division of the one by the other will 
show the average age at death. Those tables also contain the number 
of deaths that would have happened at each period of life, according to 
the actual rate of mortality in the respective districts, provided the 
population had been the same as that of Bethnal-green ; also the number 
of years of life which they would have enjoyed, and likewise the total of 
these. We will select one case as an example of the use to which they may 
be applied. In the district of St. Giles’s and St. George’s Bloomsbury, 
the actual number of deaths which took place was 1,473, and the total 
number of years of life which they experienced was 41,502, producing 
an average of 28°17 years to each person ; but the rate of mortality to the 
same district would, with the population of Bethnal-green, have pro- 
duced 2,489 deaths and 60,597 years of life, beg an average to each 
person of 24°34 years. And thus, instead of being more healthy than 
Bethnal-green, as would appear by the method in question, it is actually 
less so by 1°46 years to each person, which is confirmed by comparing 
its mortality per cent. at. each quinquennial period, when it is found that 
out of 17 of the 20 periods the mortality is greater in St. Giles’s and 
St. George’s Bloomsbury than in Bethnal-green; but if we had nothing 
else to rely on than the new method proposed it would appear quite 
otherwise. 

Having said this much, I now beg to submit the following table, in 
which is given the average age at death in the six districts of the metro- 
polis referred to, according to the actual results, and also what would 
have been the result provided they had been under the Bethnal-green 
standard of population; some other details are also inserted in the table 
which will be presently noticed. 


Effects of the irregularities of distribution of Population according to 
Ages in the under-mentioned Districts, arranged to show the fallacy of 
proposing the average Age ut Death of the whole Population, as a test of 
the Sanatory Condition of the Localities. 





Number out of 
which one will die. 


Average Age at 
Death 


eath. Mortality per Cent. 






































District. 

Actual. | Trans- | Actual. | Trams- | Actual, Trans- 
ferred. erred. ferred, 

Buthnal-green 24), en «ow 95°81] ce} 42002 | a, 2°3Be iv 
St. George’s Hanover-square | 31°23 | 27°25 | 46°86 | 37-64] 2°13 | 2-65 
St. George’s Hanover-square ; ; ; yO 
Mitre Ce osiat ih 31-29 | 28-13 | 57-75 | 44-47 | 1-73 | 9-50 
Marylebone «© «© 2. « « | 29°12) 24*52 | 37°55 | 33-55 2°66 2°98 
Clerkenwell . « © «+ «© | 26°38 | 24°84 | 38°45 | 34°79 2°60 2°87 

St. Giles and St. George's : : é ; 
re aelaai t 28-17 | 24-34 | 36-85 | 29-76 | 2 3°35 
Mensingtow . ~  « =. | 32°S9 | 26°71 |: 44°94 | 43-64 222 2°29 
Liverpool . v4 « 2. + 20°67 + 20405 | 35°36 | 32-04 2°82 SS ih 





I would also direct attention to 12 other tables (Tables E), repre- 
senting at quinquennial periods of life the number of deaths for the year 
1840—1 in the Metropolis, Liverpool, Sheffield, Manchester, Birming- 
ham, Leeds, city of Exeter, and counties of Devon, Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, 
and Hereford ; showing the years of life experienced ‘at the same periods, 
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and the totals of these. 'The same tables also show what would have been 
the deaths in each of these places provided they had had the same popu- 
lation as the metropolis, and also the years of life which they would have 
experienced. 

On this series of tables is founded another table, which I would beg also 
to submit to consideration. It exhibits the average age at death in the pre- 
ceding 12 principal towns and counties, also what would have been the 
average age at death if placed under the same population as the metropolis. 


Effects of the irregularities of distribution of Population according to 
Ages in the under-mentioned Districts, arranged to show the fallacy of 
proposing the average Age at Death of the whole Population, as a Test 
of the Sanatory Condition of a Locality. 



































Average ee | hich one willaie, (Mortality per Cent. 
District. re 

| Actual. ne Actual. ee Actual. a 
Metropolis: ©.) 20°55 3))%2//° 29°06 os 39-10 aes 2° 5e Ar 
Liverpool. . » ¢ #6} 20°67 |:25°07 | 35°36 | 34-92 2°82 2°58 
Shefheld, bsusl sows i: ueee «ln Ao [esd , | 28°Ol 4, 29598 3°50 3Wo 
Manchester . ., . .«-.« | 22°86 \ 27°37 | 40°76 } 39-93 2°45 9°50 
Birmingham . . . « «© | 23°70 | 26°82 48°65 | 50°63 2°06 1°97 
Leeds. Foes Av oes we O86 F226 26201 aeo9. 1-35-44 2°95 2-82 
City of Exeter .. . « « | 30°56 | 26°24 | 39°88 | 41-79 2°50 2°39 
Devons obs. vs) tency onnlis vis ds 97 eer Ss. mod elie 57, ews 1°50 
Mssex . . cine on Be. edhe See Oo Olle W564 1°95 1277. 
Suttolke” i Ow. ome, 2oCOte |) BeeOG lb asa7 2°04 1°83 
Norfolk ge oe AP RB BO 262 7 1 48282" 56°38 2°04 1°77 
Hereford’. .61) LD Cae BBS4 293094 SF86U (68°49 1°72 1°46 











This table contains some interesting results, and I beg to cite two cases. 
The average age at death in the metropolis is 29°06 years, but in the 
town of Sheffield it is only 23°19 years; however, if Sheffield were 
placed under the population of the metropolis the average age at death 
would be raised to 28°14 years, approaching close to the metropolis. 
The other case I will select is the county of Hereford, and I do so be- 
cause it has been given in the paper before alluded to, and contrasted 
with the metropolis and other places on account of the supposed superior 
value of life there, and its very healthy condition. It then appears that 
the average age at death in Hereford is 38°42 years, and hence the popu- 
lation would seem to enjoy nearly 10 years more of life each than the 
inhabitants of the metropolis; but bring the population of Hereford to 
the same standard as that of the metropolis, and it will seem that the 
average age at death is only 30°54 years, coming very close to that of 
the metropolis. So that after all, the distinction between the two places 
is not great. In the metropolis 6°01 per cent. of the population is 
above 60, but in Hereford 10°1 per cent. is above that age. 

Another method of viewing this question would be to apply the same 
rate of mortality to different populations. The populations of the same 
place at different periods will be found to change in their distribution 
over the various periods of life, in the same way that distinct districts, 
as before noticed, do at the same period of time. 


* As explained in a former paragraph, in reference to the preceding table, these 
columns are formed from Tables E. as that was formed from Tables D. 
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The population of England and Wales in 1821 differed in its dis- 
tribution in many respects from the population of 1841; and if the 
method proposed were a fitting test for the health of the population, the 
results obtained in the following manner should agree; namely, apply 
the rate of mortality which actually prevailed in England and Wales in 
1840-1 to the population as enumerated in 1841, and also apply the 
same rate of mortality at the respective periods of life, to the population 
as it existed at the census of 1821. This calculation will be found 
carried out in the following table; and it appears that in 1841, 335,106 
deaths occurred, (which agrees to a unit with the actual deaths in that 
year when the deaths at ages uot specified are added,) and the total 
years of life experienced was 10,462,274, giving an average of 29°462 
years. But in 1821, 266,446 deaths would have happened, experiencing 
6,632,303 years of life or an average age at death of 24°892 years. 


Mortahty in England in the Years 1841 and 1821, calculated for the Population 
of those Years according to the Actual Mortality of 1840-1.* 























1841 1821 1841 1821 
| Deaths 
Ages. Deaths | Mortality that would 
Population. in per Cent. | Population. | ea. Years of Life. | Years of Life. 
1840-1. | by 1840-1. Bike of 
1840-1. 
Under 5 | 2,099,152,140,089| 6°673 | 1,781,787 118,845 390222 °5 297112°5 
5—10 | 1,898,432) 19,906) 1:049 | 1,865,713 16,439 149295; 123292°5 
10—15 | 1,726,162) 9,727 °563 | 1,334,278 6,471 121587°5 80887°5 
15—20 | 1,581,355) 12,282 °776 | 1,189,148 . 9,276 208794° 162330° 
20—30 | 2,823,721) 27,048 -993 | 1,885,924 18,671 676200- 466775> 
30—40 | 2,044,459) 22,511] 1-101 | 1,414,563, 15,574 787885> 545090° 
40—50 | 1,521,473} 21,001} 1-380 | 1,118,750 15,439 945045> 694755:> 
50—60 | 1,022,735) 21,616} 2-113 789,992 1,667 1188880° 91685: 
60—70 697,035) 28,381} 4:°071 946,946 22,261 1844765° 846965° 
70—80 343,031) 30,748) 8-964 272,719 24,435 2306100° 1822625" 
80—90 94,125} 18,807) 19-980 75,006, 14,986 1598595> 1273810- 
90-160 7,932) 2,876) 36°259 05209 m2. 284 273220: 216980° 
ae 249) 114) 45-783 215 98 | 11685- 9996- 

















Total |15,859,861/355,106| .. Aso a yee | Leena: 6632303-5 





1841 1821 
Average Ave at Death «ow Le 8”) yw «629 462 24-892 
Number out of which one will die annually . . 44°634 44-967 
Deaths pepeentianquallysad.. | WUvsE.) “ace 2225 2°224 





Now, if any value is to be attached to the method proposed, those 
results ought to have agreed; for in both instances the same rate of 
mortality influenced the two populations. 

We will take another example of viewing the question by this method; 
as a very curious result is arrived at, and the case is furnished in the 
same paper in which is also given the proportionate population at each 


* Column 2nd in the above table is taken from the Census for 184] (« Age 
Abstract’), pages 458, 459; and columns 3rd and 5th will be found at page 80 of 
the Fourth Annual Report of the Registrar-Genera]. The other columns are, of 
course, deduced from them. 
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interval of age to every 10,000 cf the population of England and Wales 
and the United States of America, and it is remarked on the figures 
when tabulated, ‘that whilst in England there are 5,025 persons between 
15 and 50 who have 3,610 children, or persons under 15, in America 
there are 4,789 persons living, between 15 and 50 years of age, who have 
4,371 children dependent upon them. In England there are in every 
10,000 persons !,365 who have obtained above 50 years’ experience ; in 
America there are only 830.” ‘This clause seems to me to contain the 
essence of the whole objection to the method in question. 

The average age at death is calculated in the succeeding table, according 
to the rate of mortality prevalevt in this country in 1840-1, and it appears 
that the average age at death in England is 29°420 years, corresponding 
with a former result ; while with the same rate of mortality applied to 
the American population the average age at death is only 20°398, showing 
a difference of no less than nine years; so that if we were to be guided 
by the test proposed, and ouly knew the results of this case and nothing 
of the cause producing them, we should unhesitatingly pronounce public 
health in America to be at a very low ebb. ‘This case of itself should 
however warn us to be cautious in receiving results so obtained, and 
guard us against opinions founded on them. 


Population of England and Wales, and also of the United States of America, 
Jor every 10,000 of the inhabitants of the two countries. 

















England and 


England and Wales. U.S. America. Wales. : | U- S. America. 


Ages. Numbers Mortality | Number - Numbers Years of life 
































Number of leas Saas : 
. : : : Ye: f lift 

f tvary [Rea | of Le ea gf wdettieta. | graereneed i 

10,000. | 1840-1. Deaths 10,000. Mortality.” Wales: U.S. America. 
Under 5 | 1,324] 6-673 | 88-31] 1,744! 116-32 | 220-775 | 290-80 
610 | 1,197 | 1-049! ae-a7 i diaag | 14074 94°275 11055 
10s085 |) 190891] 2563 | Bt WO. 180 6°78 76-250 8475 
scant 997 | 776 | 7-78 L 1 pel 8-40 136-150 142-80 
20-30 | 1,780] +993| 17-62] 1,816] 17:98 | 440-500 | 449+50 
3040 fF 1,289) 1-101] 14°19 | 11601 19-76 | 496-650 | 4anz60 
40—50 | 959} 1-380] 13-23} °732| 16-10 | 595-350 | 454-50 
50—60| 645 | 2-113 | 13°61 436 9-20 | 748-550 | 506-00 
60-—70 | 440 | 4-071 | -17-91 245 | 9-97 | 1164-150 | 648-05 
70-80 | 216 | 8-964 | 19°35 113 | 10-12 | 1451-250 759-00 
80—90 59 | 19°980 | 11-79 32 6:39 | 1002-150 | 543-15 

$0 and Lon 2 . ar 

apes 5 | 3601 ier! .. 4 171+950 137-75 
Total 10,000 | ne | 224-27 | 10,000 6598-000 | 4573-45 





England and Wales. America. 


Average Age at Death cee lig. ne 29-420 20-398 
Number out of which one will die annnally 44-554 44°601 
Mortality per Cent. annually . . . . 2+ 242 2+942 


—_—_———$ $$ 
In the above table it may be curious to observe that in the two popu- 
lations of England and Wales and the United States of America, as 
therein given, the number of deaths is exactly equal, and still the average 
age at death over the whole populattion of the one differs by upwards of 
nine years from that of the other. 
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It may also be remarked, that if more limited periods of life be com- 
pared, the error in the method proposed will, to a considerable extent, 
disappear; for example, the average age at death, in the above table, 
for the population above 20 years of age, would be— 

Hor-Hnglandiand Wales. aii 4) wi gicein oy DEVAS 
And for United Statesof America. . . 51°22 
Showing an errorof <1. cow) sy wale) 492) years. 

The following table will show the comparative uniformity between 

the deaths above 20 years of age and those at all ages :— 





Average Age of Deaths at Average Age of Deaths 






































all Ages. above 20. 

Districts. oo” Sah? Cy © Gar aaa Rae eee ge See 
Actual Corrected Actual Corrected 

Population. | Population. | Population. | Population. 
Bethnal-green . 2. 2. . 25°80 25-80 54°68 54°68 
St. George’s Hanover-square . 31°23 27°25 49-93 54°97 
DROTVICBON Ee vied), | \elactse aa 29°12 24°52 52°19 04°13 
PPCOPOlIS. 6 ks we es 29-06 29°06 53 +36 53°36 
1) re ie emma i 23°19 28°14 50°95 52°66 
PRORCIONG, 6) oe. cea. ved ntin deel 38° 42 30°54 5923 49°64 





Like irregularities and errors will be found in the following table, 
calculated for the city of Glasgow :— 


Mortality in Glasgow from the average of the Five Years 1836—40, applied to the 
Population of 1821 for that city, and also to the Population ef 1841.* 












































Ratio of Mortality. 1821 1841 
b ; 
ae ear of Rate Popu- ee Dee a| Years of life Popu- eo Years of life 
which one} per Cent.| lation. | have died.| experienced.| lation. [pave died, | ¢Xperienced. 
will die. 
Under 5 | 10°473 | 9°548 | 21,250 | 2,029 5072°5 | 35,336 | 3,375 8437°5 
5—10 | 70-605 1:416 | 17,514 249 | . 1867°5 | 29,348 417 3127°5 
10—15 |129-850 °770 | 16,727 129 1612°5 | 28,753 221 762°5 
15—20 | 97-495 1°025 | 15,883 164 2870:0 | 30,566 312 5304°0 
20—30 | 91-214 | 1-095 | 25,912 282 7050°0 | 60,998 665 166250 
30—40 | 48:858 | 2-046 | 18,216 373 | 13055-0 | 39,542 811 28385 «0 
40—50 | 31-888 | 3:136 | 14,644 460 | 20700°0 | 24,817 779 | 35055-0 
50—60 | 27-275 | 3-670 | 9,092 334 | 18370-0 | 13,008 |) 477 | 26235-0 
60—70 | 16-183 | 6°179 | 5,096 315 | 20475°0| 7,815 483 | 31395-0 
70-—80:4> 77158 | 13-967 | “23108 294 |. 22050°0 | 2,998 419 | 31425-0 
80—90 | 3°863 | 25+886 544 141 11985:-0 703 182 15470°0 
90-100 | 2-461 | 40-756 57 23 2185:0 63 26 2470°0 
we ant} 1-000 [100-000 |. . 18 18| 1845-0 
upwards 
Total “as ots 147,043 | 4,793 | 127292°5 |273,965 | 8,185 | 208536-5 
rede ena brs) od Litoe lth Tbe de hl le 
1821 1841 
‘ 5°50 
Average at-Death . - «© «© © + = + 26°34 2 
Number out of which one will die annually . . 30°67 33°47 
Mortality per Cent. annually . + + + © > oe 2-97 











* Column 2nd is deduced from the’average mortality of the five years 1836—40, as given in 
the City of Glasgow Bills of Mortality ; and columns 4th and 7th are taken from the Enu- 
teration Abstracts for 1821 and 1841. The other columns are, of course, deduced from these, 
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In the same paper the “average age at death” in the four counties of 
Down, Wexford, Kilkenny, and Monaghan, was given, being the four 
counties which, according to the Census for Ireland, contaimed the 
lowest proportion of mud-hovels ; and compared with the “average age 
at death’? in the four: counties of Mayo, Clare, Kerry, and Cork, in 
which the highest proportion of mud-hovels was found to exist. 

By the following table it will be seen that in the four Jowest counties 
the average age at death is 34°54 years, and in the four aghest only 
26°70 years; and hence it was concluded that the effect of the greater 
prevalence of mud-hovels in the latter was to deprive each member of 
that community of 7°84 years of life on an average one with another: 
but it will also appear thai when the four latter counties is placed under 
the same distribution of population, that the actual difference is only *95 
of a year. And hence appears the fallacy of the proposed test :— 


Mortality of Down, Weaford, Kilkenny, and Monaghan, the four Counties 
in Ireland in which the average Proportion of Mud-hovels ts lowest, com- 
pared with Mayo, Clare, Kerry, and Cork, the four Counties where the 
average Proportion of Mud-hovels is highest.* 





4 Counties where lowest. | 4 Counties where highest. ' Years of life experienced 


la tie dais What would have 


+ | oa i 3 
5 Mor- Ia f ..| been the result if 
Popu- |Number| ;. oe Popu- |Number -, }Counties|Counties : le 
Ages. | jation of tality | yo ton of tality |~orthe | ofthe | te Population in 


the 4 lowest had 
been the same us 
in the other. 


in 1841. | Deaths cs in 184]1.| Deaths perdeue lowest | highest 


1840. 1840. average,| average. 





i 




















Under 5 {| 139,570} 4,313 3°09 | 270,534] 12,020 4°37 | 10792°5} 30050°0) 6141°0 | 12282 
5—10 | 118,473 611 52 | 236,795) 1,434 |} “60 | 4582°5) 10755°0; 710-0 5323 
10—15 | 110,417 428 °39 | 207,265 849 °41 | 5350-0] 10612°5) 452°7 5659 
15—20 | 97,234 629 *65 | 205,976} 1,106 *54 | 11007°5) 18302°0) 525°1 | 8925 


20—30 | 166,539; 1,360 *82 | 301,212) 2,488 °82 | 34000°0) 62200°0} 1860°6 | 34015 
30—49 | 107,408} 1,015 *95 | 200,954} 2,080 1:03 | 35525°0; 728000; 11060 | 38710 
40—50 | 86,693] 1,103 1°27 | 153,852) 1,910 1°49 | 49635°0) 85950°0! 1231-0 | 55398 
50—60 | 59,980) 1,468 2°45 | 126,888] 2,920 2°31 | 80740 0)160600 0; 1388°5 7620 
60—70 | 32,031] 1,479 4°62 | 51,329) 2,091 4°69 96135°0;135915+0 1502°2 | 97643 
70O—80 | 14,190} 1,442] 1016] 16,666; 1,627 9°76 1108150°0)122025:0) 1385°0 | 103875 
80—90 3,993} 607 | 16°89 3,367 578 | 17°17 | 51455°0) 491380 0) 616°9 | 52436 


90-100 556] 172 | 30°93 399} 220] 24:5 | 163400) 20900 0] 136-2] 12939 
ei 23 93 | 100°00 42 421 100°0 | 2357°5| 4305-0 23-0 | 23575 











784044 5 16375-0 | 458399 


———— 


Total | 946,707} 14,650 is hd a 29,365 --  |506070-0 





—  ———— | ——___, 











Four Counties where Four Counties where 








average proportion average proportion 
of mud-hovels is of mud-hovels is 
lowest. highest. 
Apress Ageat Death 205, i. DENA. | 22%, 34°54 26°70 
Average Age at Death,if the population were under ; 
the same distribution in the four lowest as in the 
four MohestCOUMEIeSIs iol ject i 6) te ae) 27°65 
27°65 
Error of the Test proposed . . . 6°89 
PAC USN ECULCTCNCOm went i licc oc tol) ew met sth em ae "95 





*The facts forming this table are taken from the Census for 1841 for Ireland, 
The items composing columns 2nd. 3rd, Sth, and 6th, will be found under their 
appropriate heads in the same document. The other columns are, of course, 
deduced from these. ee: ee 

t+ In these columns the deaths for one year only are inserted. To have taken 
the average for the whole 10 years given in the Census would have involved an 
error, the population undergoing considerable increase within that period ; and the 
deaths being only guessed at, or approximated to, forms an additional reason for not 
including the remote years; and the deaths being given for a fractional part only of 
1841, therefore 1840 was selected. 
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With regard to the method in question, we are placed in this posi- 

tion. If the same rate or intensity of mortality be supposed to pre- 
vail in any two places, the results may, as seen, differ widely. Again, 
if we consider the actual rate of mortality peculiar to each district to 
exist, the results become equally distorted. And it is, therefore, clear 
that the method in question does not give any indication of the sanatory 
condition of a community; for it has appeared that the results derived 
from its application may produce a difference in the average age at death 
in two districts when the rate of mortality is the same, and vice versd, 
the average age at death may correspond, while different rates or degrees 
of mortality prevail in the districts compared. 
_ Thesame remarks which have been brought to bear against the average 
age at death as a test of the comparative sanatory condition of various 
districts, will be found to be equally applicable against two other tests 
commonly resorted to by public writers on vital statistics, viz., ‘‘ the 
number out of which one death takes place in the community,” and also 
the “ rate of mortality per cent. over the whole population.” 

The extent of the error to which both of those supposed tests are 
liable will be seen by comparing the columns of the foregoing tables; and 
on reflection it will be found that precisely the same causes which pro- 
duced the fallacious results in the “ average age at death,” do equally 
affect those two methods, and that they are on that account to be as little 
depended on asa test of the health of the population. 

The objections which have been brought against the method of taking 
the average age at death as a test of the healthy condition of the popula- 
tion, for the same reasons upset another proposed test in the paper in ques- 
tion. Itissaid, “that in the less healthy districts the proportions of births 
to the whole population is greater than in the more healthy districts.” 
This proposition may be either true or otherwise, and it certainly would 
be important to know that a sickly and depraved community possessed 
a greater reproductive power than a healthy and robust people; but no 
facts with which I am familiar tend to lead my mind to such a conclu- 
sion. Itis possible to find another solution of the increased ratio of 
births to the total population than simply the unhealthy nature of the 
district, and one example will show that other explanations may in 
some cases be found :— 

It is stated that the births in the metropolis are in the ratio of 1 to 37 
to the whole population, but that in Hereford the ratio of births is only 
1 in 44; and hence it is concluded that the sanatory condition of the 
metropolis is inferior to that of Hereford. 

Let us see, then, what is the actual ratio of the generative population, 
as it may be called, of the metropolis, to that of Hereford; and taking 
the population from 20 to 40 years of age, which may be admitted to 
represent the mean productive force in the two localities, it appears 
that in the metropolis there is 36°33 per cent. of the population included 
in that period, while in the county of Hereford there is only 28°39 per 
cent. 

It is, then, fair to state that the births in the metropolis should. bear 
the same ratio to its reproductive population, which the births in Here- 
ford. bear to its reproductive numbers ; and carrying out this calculation, 
it follows that the births in the metropolis should be 1 in 34°38 to the 
whole population, but the actual ratio is 1 in 37. Hence we find that the 


nD, 
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metropolis instead of having a considerably increased ratio of births, 
as would appear by the figures, has in reality a deficiency of births. 

Time will not admit of entering further into this part of the 

question at present; but I may state, that in all inquiries into facts 
connected with vital statistics, either with regard to deaths or births, 
the actual section of the population from which the results are derived 
must be kept in view. It may be further stated, that several districts 
have been compared with respect to the number of births, and in gene- 
ral the number of births to the whole population is in the inverse ratio 
toeach other of the generative population. 

One very interesting and important part of the inquiry instituted in 
the paper in question ‘relates to the comparative healthiness of various 
classes and trades. This attempt is of paramount value to society, and 
too much praise cannot be bestowed on so excellent a design; but, un- 
fortunately, it is subject to the very same objections as the other 
inquiries alluded to. 

A series of 32 tables is given in that paper, representing each of the 

. districts of the metropolis. In these tables the following classification 
is adopted, namely, ‘ Gentry,’ ‘“‘ Tradesmen,” ‘* Artizans,” ‘* Un- 
described’? and “* Paupers,’’ and the number of deaths which happened 
among the adults of each class and among the children under 10 years 
of age is given; and also the average age at death of each class. Now 
it is evident that these tables would only be useful, provided that the 
children alive in each class bore the same ratio to the adult popu- 
lation in it, These numbers not being given, the record of deaths cannot 
be depended upon. And if we only inspect the results inserted in the 
table, strong reason will be found to doubt the existence of a uniform 
distribution of the living population ; for in 22 of the 32 districts 
examined, it appears that there is an excess of the deaths of children 
over the adults in the class designated artizans, and taking the totals of. 
these 22 districts, it is found that the deaths of children amount to . 
11,241, while those of the adults are only 8,095. But, on the other 
hand, taking the class called ‘“‘ Gentry,” it is found that there is a 
deficiency of the deaths of children in 31 of the districts, and the totals 
amount to 527 deaths of children, while the deaths of adults are as much 
as 1,718. It is evident that those startling discrepancies must be attri- 
buted to some other cause than differences of sanatory condition. 

Vital statistics should hold no mean place in the political and social 
economy of the country; but I am satisfied that unless more correct 
methods of inquiry be adopted than many of those hitherto in use, 
the public will become impregnated with many vitiated views, as to the 
influence of the habits and practices of society on the value of life. 

It will at once be seen, that so far as vital statistics relates to disease, 
the distribution of population according to age must form an important 
feature in every careful inquiry. To give a single illustration of this, it 
may be mentioned, that the population above 60 years of age in the 
counties of Hereford, Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk is 8°846 per cent. of 
the whole; but the population above the same age in the towns of Liver- 
pool, Sheffield, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, and Exeter, is only 
4°6 per cent., and, consequently, the deaths from paralysis and diseases 
peculiar to old age ought to have nearly doubled the ratio to the whole 
population in the former that it has in the latter. 
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The same remarks apply to the proportionate number of marriages in 
a community ; the numbers who can read and write, the degree of crime; 
and, in fact, to all questions whether “‘ vital”’ or “‘ commercial? which 
are brought to bear on the general population. 

Ample means are available to illustrate all those cases under a variety 
of positions, and to show the necessity which exists for a most careful 
analysis of the whole living population before drawing any collateral 
conclusions. 

But as there is no need to enter further into the subject at present, I 
beg to submit the present contribution to the scrutiny'of the Society, and 
shall be happy to find that it does in any way interest the present meet- 
ing. 

a sake of reference it may be mentioned, that all the facts employed 
in this paper, unless otherwise stated, are taken from the Census for - 
1841, and the Fourth Annual Report of the Registrar-General, viz. that 
for 1840-1. | 

In Tables A. and B., columns 2nd are taken from the “ Age Ab- 
stract’’ for the Census for 1841, and the items will be there found under 
their appropriate “‘ headings.” Columns 4th will be found, in their 
appropriate places, in the “ Age Abstract” of the Fourth Report of the 
Registrar-General. The other columns are, of course, deduced from 
these. 

Table C. is formed from the “ Age Abstract” of the Census for 1841 ; 
and in Tables D. and E., the column “ Number Dying,”’ under the 
head ‘* Actual Results,” is composed of the same numbers as those 
forming the respective columns in Tables A. and B., and obtained from 
the same source. The remaining columns are, of course, deduced ac- 
cording to the method set forth in this paper. 

Throughout this paper no method has been proposed for conducting 
correct inquiries into the comparative sanatory condition of different 
districts ; still such method may be readily inferred from what has been 
herein stated. 

All the calculations have been made independent of other results; 
and, in some instances, slight corrections would be necessary to render 
the results perfect; but as these would, in many instances, involve very 
great labour, and the nature of the paper did not strictly require them, 
they have been omitted. The object contemplated in this paper is to 
illustrate a principle, and not to collect a series of statistical facts for 
their intrinsic value. 
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Tastes A. 











BETHNAL GREEN. 
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Living. Deaths. Per Centage of 









































P oe OCne ee pees sk be eee eS thé! Deaths to 
Age. | Number. Total Living. Namen ies Cevaee hi n nee 
=) 10,739 14°4949 850 48-8160 7*9150 
5—10 9,180 12°3906 76 3°4222 *8278 
10—15 8,006 | 10°8055 38 2° 1542 *4746 
as. 7,096 9°8779 Avi 2°0975 °6214 
20—25 6,579 8°8799 38 2° 1542 *5670 
25—30 5,829 7°8676 51 2°8911 * 8749 
30—35 5,749 7°7997 51 2°8911 *8871 
35—40 4,490 6*0603 56 3° 1746 1°2072 
40—45 4,385 5*9186 47 26644 1-0715 
45—50 2,955 3°9885 66 3°7415 2°2335 
50—55 2,995 4:0424 74 4-1950 4°5012 
55—60 1,644 2°2189 67 3°7981 3° 5672 
60—65 1,835 2°4767 64 3°6281 3°4877 
+ 65—70 1,042 1°4064 64 3°6281 6° 1425 
70—75 879 1°1891 68 3°8548 7°7360 
75—80 366 *4928 Ao g 2°6644 128415 
80—85 173 °2335 39 2°2108 22°5423 
85—90 71 ©0958 22 1°2471 30°9859 
90—95 ya °0283 6 ° 3401 28+5714 
95-100 Ay | 0054 2 °1133 50° 0000 
100 os ne ee <ctene A eit ae a 
Unknown 50 ue 1 gs ig 5Fa.s 
Totals . 74,088 ee 1,764 ci kee 











ST. GEORGH’S HANOVER SQUARE. 





















































Living. Deaths. Per Centage of 
: sh begs die (oe eee ee OY Deaths to 
Age. Number. Total Living. | Number. ee Rennes) pf eee 
ero 5,738 8°6346 463 32°6516 8:°0690 
5—10 4,591 6:9085 55 3°8787 1°1979 
10—15 4,148 6° 2420 28 1-9746 *6750 
15—20 6,168 9:2817 36 2°5387 *5836 
ZO —=25 9,440 14°1728 68 4°7954 °7203 
25—30 8,675 13-0540 78 5°5007 *899] 
303) 7,013 11+ 3057 64 4:°5134 °8518 
35-—40 5,091 7°6610 78 5°5007 ze ysive | 
40—45 4,930 7°4188 85 5°9943 1°7241 
45—50 2,883 4+ 3384 66 4°6544 2°2787 
00-00 JAR ELIS 4°0794 dik 5°4301 2° 8402 
55—60 1,275 1°9186 55 3°8787 4°3137 
60—65 1,469 2°2105 61 4-3018 4°1525 
65—70 649 *9766 4 ys) 3°8787 8°4745 
7079 619 *9314 58 4-(901- 9°3699 
75—80 233 «3506 at 3°6219 21°8884 
80—85 124 - 2046 20 ee | 14:7058 
85—90 48 °0722 15 1°0580 31+2500 
90—95 10 °0150 4 * 2822 40-0000 
95-100 2 °0030 l °0705 50:0000 
100 oie ey ake es aronee 
Unknown | 124 «ee ora cc ieias ere 
Totals . 66,453 yar 1,418 eataie Pe ine 
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TasiLes A.—continued. 
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MARYLEBONE. 






















































































Living. Deaths. Per Centag 
ss eee the Deaths te 
Age. Number. Total Living. Number. ae, ee ie 
— 5 14,419 10+ 4292 1,433 38°9508 9+*9382 
5—10 12,147 8°7920 192 5°2188 1°5808 
10—-15 10,969 7°9339 65 1°0328 *59389 
15—20 11,931  8°6356 72 1°5493 °6034 
20—25 16,332 11°8200 155 42131 °9490 
25—30 15,245 11°0089 142 3°83997 “9314 
30—35 13, 967 10:1093 154 4+°1859 1°1026 
35—40 9,770 7°0715 117 3°1793 1-1976 
40—45 10,224 7°4001 156 4.2543 1-5258 
45—50 5,988 43341 L78 4+5953 2+8891 
50—55 6,161 4-4593 162 4: 3032 2°6294 
55—60 2,939 2°1272 141 3°8197 3°0270 
60—65 3,440 2+4993 182 4°9170 5°2907 
65—70 1,707 1*2937 135 3°6695 7* 9086 
70—75 1,540 1°1146 149 4+0490 9*6763 
75—80 684 *4950 130 3° 5336 18-9708 
80—85 384 *2779 66 1:7939 17°1875 
85—30 116 -0839 29 +7882 25 +0000 
90—95 44 °0318 17 *4620 38 °6463 
95-100 8 °0057 6 * 1630 75° 0000 
100 4 *0028 age)" °0815 75°0000 
Unknewn 145 = ego itis ibs 
otal . | 138,164 | 3,679 
CLERKENWELL. 
iving. Deaths. Per Cen 
Living Ee ee the Deaths = 
Age. Number. Total Living. Number. pe Senecio rr ies 
— 5 6,822 11-992 698 47+473 10-230 
5—10 5,508 9-704 74 5010 1°343 
10—15 5,013 9-038 19 1+ 286 *379 
1520 55718 10-074, 28 1*395 +489 
2025 6,313 11*128 39 2°640 °618 
25-30 5,579 9+829 38 2°572 °681 
30—35 5,290 9-320 45 3°046 +850 
35—40 3,735 6°530 54 3°656 1+445 
40—45 3,727 6° 566 52 3° 520 1+395 
45—50) 2,407 4-240 43 2°91] 1-786 
50—55 2,270 3:990 56 3°791 2°467 
55—60 1,237 2-109 46 3°114 3°718 
60—65 1,361 2°S07 68 4-603 4:996 
65—70 666 1<173 48 3-249 7°207 
70—75 620 1-092 56 3°791 9*032 
75—80 284 °500 53. 3°588 18-661 
80—85 129 “207 33 2°234 25-581] 
85—90 Aq 082 21 1+422 44°680 
90-—95 11 -019 4 027 36° 363 
95-100 i i ae 1 *006 100°000 
100 Ate ae a os adhe o 6 
Unknown 19 : 1 ° ‘oe 


———— 


Totals .— 





——_——_. 


56,756 
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TABLES A.—continued. 
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ST. GILES AND ST. GEORGE’S BLOOMSBURY. 





Living. | Deaths. Per Centaye of 













































































ner Contage : the Deaths to 

Age. Number. Total Living. Number. © ne Ten ee oe Sle ni 
— 5 5,610 10°333 640 43360 11-408 
5—10 4,710 8°675 67 5° 149 1°613 
10—15 4 ,287 7°896 16 1°080 1°485 
15—20 4,811 8°861 28 1°897 °982 
20—25 6,265 11-539 36 2°439 °574 
25—30 39,689 10°478 44 2°981 Wee: 
30—35 95714 10°524 38 3929 1°015 
35—40 3,861 7°1l1l1 63 4*268 1°631 
40—45 4,182 7°702 o7 3°861 1*362 
45—50 2,322 4-276 56 3°794 2+356 
50—55 2,595 4:779 58 3°929 2225 
55—60 ' 1,126 2-074 42 2°845 3°730 
60—65 1,379 2°3539 92 6° 233 6°671 
65—70 579 1-066 64 4°336 11-050 
70—75 996 -990 35 3°726 10°261 
75—80 236 » 434 53 3°590 22° 457 
80—85 126 233 33 2°235 26°190 
85—90 30 °055 3 -020 10-000 
90—95 8 °014 6 °(040 65°321 
95-100 2 003 2 °013 100-000 
100 ame yh = es ~ os 
Unknown 224 A a 3 abi oie 
Totals . 54,292 one 1,476 Sif. cate 

KENSINGTON. 

Living. Deaths. Per Centage of 

. poe ninge moe Deaths * 

Age. Number. | Total Living. | Number. oe es som ‘ pr ekg 2 
— 5 13,134 11°422 966 37°764 7°354 
5—10 11,608 10°097 120 4°691 1:010 
_ 10—15 11,051 9°613 38 1°486 °344 
15—20 10,326 8-981 57 2°233 952 
20-—25 11,990 10°429 72 2-814 °600 
25—30 10,799 9-393 72 3°792 *666 
30—35 10,052 8°744 97 3°792 966 
35—40 7,310 6°358 83 3°245 1-135 
40—45 7,606 6°616 92 3°596 1-209 
45—50 4,977 4-239 oF 33492 1-948 
50—55 4,941 4°298 90 3°518 1-821 
55—60 2,766 2°406 120 4°691 4°338 
60—65 3,440 2°992 119 4° 652 3°459 
65—70 1,766 1°536 130 5°117 7°361 
70—75 1,594 1°386 138 5° 395 8°657 
75—80 716 °621 - 124 4°848 13°756 
80—85 418 *363 79 3° 088 18899 
85—90 130 °1f3 45 1°763 34°614 
90—95 51 °(044 14 *547 27-450 
95-100 8 °007 3 2417 37°500 
100 33 °001 2 °078 100-000 
Unknown 272 Fine st Ba es 








Totals . | 114.958 4 ben 2,558 Bh ess 
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TaBLes B. 
METROPOLIS. 
Living. Per Contage Deaths. “the Deaths id 
One - the Living at the 
Age. Number. Total Living. Number. Pee a same ics. 
— sd 221,813 11°8380 195529 40)°6849 +799 
5—10 185,318 9°8974 2,194 4°5731 1°183 
10—15 - 169,282 9: 0345 789 1°6445 ° 466 
55—20 172,042 9°0954 1,074 2°2386 °624 
20—25 206,096 10° 9996 1,632 3°4017 “91 
25—30 182,470 9° 7385 1,718 3°5809 °94] 
30—35 170,440 9°0964 R789 3°7289 1°049 
35—40 121,810 6°5010 1,900 3°9603 1°559 
40—45 125,261 6°6851 1,788 3°7268 1-427 
45—50 79,560 4°2559 1,897 3°9540 2°384 
50—55 80,486 4°2955 1,992 4°1519 2°474 
95—60 41,891 2°2357 LySlZ 3°7873 4° 337 
60—65 48,890 2°6092 2,288 4°7690 4-679 
65—70 24,968 1°332 1,978 4°1229 7°922 
70—75 21,763 1:161 2,081 4°3375 9-562 
75—80 95699 °518 1,707 3°5580 be2599 
80—85 5,084 °271 1,003 2°0906 19°728 
85—90 1,621 °0865 539 1-1234 33°251 
90—95 477 * 0254 160 +3358 33°543 
95-100 115 °00613 a2 ° 1084 45°217 
100 24 °00128 9 -0188 37+500 
Unknown 4,566 3 50 Ae z 
Totals |1,873,676 ° 47,976 . 2 
LIVERPOOL. 
iving. ths. Per Ce 
Living Per Conta a Deaths athe Deaths 
the Living at the 
Age. Number. Total Living. Number. ay ae ee same Ages. 
—d 37,804 13°1955 4,261 52°4808 1i-271 
5—10 29,153 10°4129 448 5°5177 1°536 
10—15 27,246 9°5102 149 1°8352 °350 
15—20 26,765 9°3423 158 1°9460 °590 
20—25 33,460 11*6792 275 3°3871 °82]1 
25—30 30,538 10°6593 294 3°6211] *962 
30—35 28,181 9-8366 308 3°7935 1-092 
35—40 18,356 6°4072 319 3°9290 1:737 
40—45 18,176 6°3443 296 3°6457 1-628 
45—50 9,966 3°4786 262 3° 2269 2°628 
50—55 9,691 3°3826 251 3°0915 2-590 
55—60 4,776 1+6670 200 2°4576 4-187 
60—65 5,591 1°9515 261 3°2146 4°668 
65—70 2,585 9023 174 2°1437 6-731 
70—75 2,090 °7295 137 19877 7°d11 
75—-80 933 * 3256 142 1°7489 15+ 219 
80—85 522 °1822 87 1°0715 16° 666 
85—90 153 °05340 44 °5419 28° 758 
90—95 51 °01780 12 ° 1478 23°529 
95-100 17 *005933 2 °0246 11-764 
100 8 °002792 1 °012 12°500 
Unknown 425 mks 18 eo nade 





Totals 
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TasLes B.continued. 
SHEFFIELD. 
aiving. Deaths. Per Ceutage of 
a ee aed e the Deaths 
sitaoe e Living at the 
Age. Number. Total Living. Number. eer am ; same es, 
a6 9,813 143935 1,163 | 48-6024 11-851 
5—10 7,767 11+3969 aS 4+ 8076 1-480 
10—15 7,103 10°4170 66 2°7591 *929 
15—20 6, 929 10-1619 74 3*0936 1+067 
20—25 Thy 045 10°3820 79 3* 3026 1°42] 
25-—30 6,119 8*7939 91 3°8043 1+487 
30-—35 5) (447 8+0221 Fi 2+9682 1-303 
35—40 4, 236 6:2124 72 3°0100 1-699 
40—45 35 937 5°7739 99 4+1387 2°5)4 
45—50 2,646 3+ 8805 69 2°8846 2°607 
50—55 2,438 3°5755 68 2+8428 2°789 
55—60 ] 448 2+1236 78 3° 2608 3° 386 
60—65 it 371 2°0106 87 3°6371 6°345 
65—70 "807 1-1835 74 3° 0936 9-169 
70—75 577 *8462 72 3°0100 12°478 
75—80 263 *3857 69 2°8846 26°235 
80—85 135 “979 23 “9615 17°037 
85—90 33 *0484 18 *7525 54°545 
90—95 6 °0088 2 *0836 33°333 
95-100 4 *0059 ge *0418 25+000 
100 ° e ® s e e e 
Unknown 62 ° ] ‘ Pride 
POI EN OS A 8 i SOM ER. | ae oe 8, 186_ ° 2,392 . 
ee ee eS 
Living. Deaths. Per Centage of 
pe ae i a Hoe Deaths "3 
the Living at the 
Age. Number. Total Living. Number. ee ae same Ages. 
— 3d 31,942 13°1549 2,917 48-9019 9°132 
5—10 25,780 10:6099 304 5°0963 1°179 
10—15 24,347 10°0209 119 1:9949 *488 
15—20 24,401 10+0423 142 2°3805 °581 
20—25 27 ,039 11-1280 188 3°1517 *695 
25—30 23,065 9+ 4925 240 4°0234 1-040 
30—35 22,301 9°1781 234 3*9228 1-049 
35—40 15,317 6:°3038 220 3°6881 1-436 
40—45 15; 192 6°2523 226 3°7887 1°487 
45—50 9,068 3°7320 209 3°5037 2°304 
50—55 8,883 3°6558 211 3°5373 2°377 
59—60 4,436 1°8256 184 3°0846 4-147 
60—65 5,132 2°0564 189 3° 1684 3*682 
65—70 2,335 “7609 181 3°0343 ho7 bi 
70—75 1,895 *7798 168 2°8164 8-865 
7580 828 +4290 Eth 1°8608 13°405 
80—85 378 +1555 70 291735 18°518 
85—90 130 °0534 34 +5699 26° 153 
90—95 32 -0166 12 *2011 37°500 
95-100 a *0037 2 40335 22-000 
100 6 °0025 a ae es he « & 
Unknown 467 . é 





















































Totals 


242 983 bE 
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TaBLes B.—continued. 





BIRMINGHAM. 




















Living. 
Age. Number. 
a § 25,461 
5—10 21,066 
10—15 19,153 
15—20 18, 129 
2025 19,529 
25—30 16,759 
30—35 14,758 
35—40 10,765 
40—45 10,661 
45—50 7,007 
50—55 6,612 
55—60 3,441 
60—65 3,895 
65—70 1,968 
7075 1,669 
75—80 849 
80—85 475 
85—90 137 
90—95 52 
95-100 12 
100 1 
Unknown 823 
Totals | 182,922 
Living. 
Age. Number. 
— 5 21,615 
5—10 18,053 
10— 15 16,720 
15—20 15,847 
20-—25 15,305 
25—30 12,910 
30—35 11,848 ~ 
35—40 9,081 
40 —45 8,773 
45-—50 5,839 
50—55 5 ,360 
55—60 3,198 
60—65 3,183 
65—70 1,726 
70——79 1,306 
75—80 585 
80—85 31d 
85—90 85 
90—95 24 
95-100 3 
100 done 
Unknown 278 
Totals | 152,054 








Deaths. Per Centage of 
wet Cepiage ot ia 3! othe Deaths to 
o the ivi 
e Per Cent t the Living at the 
ota iving. | atsbox.” [Poe Gapieeste | ome apes, 


ere 





od 









































13°9192 1,818 48:3520 7-140 
11°5165 217 STZ 1-030 
10°4706 83 2°2074 °433 
99-9108 100 2°6595 “551 
10°6762 127 3:°3776 °650 
9-1619 117 3°1117 °698 
8°0674 1a 3°2180 *819 
5° 8850 135 3°5904 1-254 
5°8282 131 3°4840 1°228 
3: 8306 iZ3 IOP) 7/19 1°775 
3°6146 119 2°9436 1*663 
11-8811 93 2°7340 2-703 
2°1293 123 3°2686 3°155 
1°0758 122: 2+2446 6* 199 
©9124 118 3°1383 7°070 
°464] 99 2°6329 11-660 
©9596 70 1°8617 14°730 
°0749 37 ©9840 27° 007 
°0284 jl ©9925 91°154 
° 0066 2 °0532 16°668 
©0005 oy ©0532 100-000 
igsie ] Kiera 
‘ 3,760 Eth , 
LEEDS. 
Per Centage Ge a I ar ero 
o tne : the Living : 
Total-Living, | wumber, |yPes Centage to Sone S 
14°2167 2,143 47 °6539 9°94 
11-8730 305 5°3873 1°683 
10°9963 150 3°3347 °897 
10°4232 143 3°1799 °902 
10°0657 169 3°7580 1°104 
8:-4906 163 3°0624 1-626 
7°7921 HAs 2°9352 1-114 
§°9723 156 3°4689 1°717 
5°7700 148 3°2910 1°687 
3°8401 125 2°7796 2°140 
3°5251 116 2°5795 2-164 
2°1032 102 2°2681 3°189 
2°0933 149 3°3299 4°68] 
1 23S 1 140 3°1131 8°lll 
*8589 124 9°7574 9-494 
°3847 104 2°3216 17°777 
©2071 69 1°5314 21-904 
©0559 42 9339 49°41] 
0158 9 °2001 37°500 
0020 4 - 0889 100-000 
me sor ] ee wea 
pi aon a wee. dead 
4,497 his baie 
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TABLEs B.—continued. 





CITY OF EXETER. 



























































Living. Deaths. Per Centage of 
ner Contage —_—___—___—__|_ the Deaths to 
Age. Number. Total Living. Number. fhe Rg — 
— § 3,503 11-1874 326 41°4331 9+ 306 
5—10 3,279 10°4592 39 4*9681 1-190 
10—15 2,990 §°5490 12 1°5286 *401 
15—20 3,143 10°0375 15 1°9108 °477 
20—25 35 L1G 9°9386 14 1°7834 °*449 
25—30 2,883 9°2073 29 3°6942 1°005 
30—35 2,656 8*4823 32 4:0764 1-204 
35—40 1,876 3°9913 2] 2°6751 1-114 
40-—45 1,966 6°2789 34 4°3312 1°729 
45—50 1,315 4°1996 31 3:°9490 2°357 
50—55 1,367 4°3657 23 2°9299 1°682 
55—60 816 2°6060 15 1:9108 1-838 
60—65 913 2°9158 30 3°7346 3°285 
65—70 508 1°6223 33 4+2038 6°496 
70—75 453 1°4466 44 56050 9°713 
75—80 281 *8974 32 4:0764 11°387 
80—85 141 * 4503 27 3°4394 19°148 
85—90 47 °1501 16 3°0382 34-042 
90—95 17 ©0543 7 °8917 41+176 
95-100 3 ° 0096 2 ° 2547 66: 666 
100 oo tele comes 3 ° 3821 ae 
Unknown 47 = ise Wwe Une sep ois 
Totals . ol or «aS 785 A G 
DEVON. 
Living. Deaths. Per Centage o 
: cou ek, hs ae the Deaths 
Age. Number. Total Living. Number. i pe awe 
=e 0) 67,111 12°5803 2,924 30°5985 4-356 
5—10 64,560 12-1021 4)\2 4°3114 °638 
10—15 57,914 10°8562 207 2:°1661 °357 
15—20 32,973 9-9300 299 3°1289 *564 
20-—25 49,031 9-1911 356 * 3°7339 *726 
25—30 39,934 7°4858 301 3°1498 oe 
30—35 35,984 6°7453 287 3° 0033 0197 
30—40 27,854 5° 2213 266 9°7835 954 
40—45 28,559 5° 3535 279 2°9196 °976 
45—50 22,778 4-2698 275 2°8777 1-207 
50—55 23,705 4:4436 306 3°2021 1-294 
55—60 15,522 29096 328 3°4323 2-113 
60—65 16, 443 3°0823 464 4°8555 2-821 
65—70 10,522 1:9724 o14 5°3788 4 +885 
70—75 9,680 1-8145 627 6°5613 6°477 
75—80 5,338 1°0006 664 6°9485 12°439 
80—85 3,209 6015 578 6°0485 18°011 
85—90 1,115 °2090 292 3°0556 26°188 
90—95 310 *0581 124 1°2976 40-000 
95-100 74 *0139 27 * 2825 36°486 
100 8 0015 5 «0523 62°500 
Unknown 836 oe 21 so ° 
Totals . | 533,460 + We 9,556 Aart pte 
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TABLES B.—continued. 






















































































ESSEX. 
Living. Deaths. Per Centag 
: Pee | the Dae 
Age. Number, Total Living. Number. fi (et halen rs 
— 5 45,891 13°3025 2,337 34: 9203 5°092 
9—10 43,954 12-7410 503 7°5164 1-144 
10—15 39,336 11-4024 238 3° 5564 °605 
15—20 33,159 9-6118 270 4:0346 °814 
20—25 31,836 9-2283 282 4+2139 * 885 
25—30 25 , 827 7°4865 230 3°6369 °890 
30—35 23,341 6°7659 208 3°1081 °891 
35—40 17,859 5°1768 189 ' 2+8242 1°058 
40—45 19,112 5°5440 204 3°0480 1-067 
45—50 14,331 3°3458 179 2:6748 1°231 
50—55 14,047 3°2343 178 2°0598 1-267 
55—60 8,436 2°4453 199 2°9737 2°358 
60—65 9,612 2°7862 233 3°4817 2-424 
65—70 65127 1°7760 292 4°3624 4-765 
70—75 5,272 1°5282 357 5°3347 6°771 
75—80 2,878 ° 8343 307 4°5875 10°667 
80—85 1,615 - 4681 266 3°9748 16°470 
S5—90 521 “1910 fot 2+2564 28+982 
90—95 106 °0307 40 oo | 37°735 
95-100 28 °0081 14 *2092 50°000 
100 1 °0003 1 °0149 100-000 
Unknown 1,490 are 14 ee patna 
Totals . | 344,979 te SIE Hy Prieta : 
SUFFOLK. 
iving. Deaths. Per Centag 
ere Lee ae —— | the Deut be A 
Age. Number. Total Living. Number. ft ee a ets ee 
— 9d 41,458 13-1900 Ze loo 33° 7087 5°270 
5—10 39,916 12: 9640 364 5°6155 “Or 
10-15 36,160 11°4768 228 3+5174 -630 
15—20 31,248 9°9178 278 4°2888 *889 
20—25 28,458 9- 0322 285 4: 3967 1-001 
25—30 22,684 74.996 207 3°1934 ©912 
39—35 20,431 6° 4845 228 3°5174 1*1135 
35—40 16,346 5+ 1880 174 2°6843 1-064 
40—45 16,514. 5°2413 177 2°7336 1-071 
45—50 13,001 4-1260 148 2° 2832 1-138 
50—55 12,551 3.9835 179 2°7614 1: 426 
55—60 8,296 2°6330 201 3° 1008 2-422 
60—65 9,412 2°9872 247 3°8105 4°62] 
65—70 6,303 2°0005 2/0 4*2425 4° 568 
70—75 5,730 1: 8186 354 5°4612 6°178 
75—80 3,324 1°0550 398 5°5230 10°770 
80—85 1,909 -6045 322 4°9676 16 +867 
85—90 745 ° 2365 183 2°8232 24:°563 
90—95 164 °0521 60 °5256 36°585 
95-100 40 -0)}27 pA °3239 52°500 
100 3 °0010 3 * 0463 100-000 


Unknown 380 ting Gown 5 Be he aie a 








—_— ns ES 


Totals .°|°315,073 — 6,482 cnet . 


































































































62 Corrections requisite in a [April, 
TasBies B.—continued. 
NORFOLK. 
Living. Deaths. Per Centage o 
: P fos sie Deaths 1 
; Per Centazve to |the Living at the 
Age. Number. Total Living. Number tae Total Treaitie same Ages. 
— 95 52,930 12-8265 3,144 37°0929 5°939 
5d=-10 50,789 12+3077 953 6°5243 1-088 
10—15 46 ,069 11°1639 289 3° 4096 °627 
15—20 41,161 9°9745 292 3°4450 *709 
20—25 37,454 9°0762 298 3° 3107 *795 
25—30 29,697 7°1965 279 3°2916 °936 
30—35 25,942 6°0303 227 2°6781 °910 
35—40 gates. 5*5244 « 222 2°6191 975 
40—45 22,993 §°5719 216 2°5483 BSS) 
45—50 17,890 4+ 3452 215 2°5365 1°201 
50—55 16,731 4:0544 201 2°3712 1-200 
55—60 10,657 2°5825 218 225719 2°045 
60—65 12,091 3°0027 278 3*2798 2°243 
65—70 8,845 2-1434 337 3°9759 3°810 
70—75 7,070 1-8351 457 D° Sot 6+345 
75—80 4,478 1-0851 449 5°2973 10-026 
80—85 2,508 °6077 388 4+5776 15-470 
85—90 1,033 *2503 265 3°1264 25-654 
90—-95 288 *0698 107 1*2623 37°152 
95-100 50 °0121 » 23 *2713 46-000 
~ 100 3 *0007 4 *0472 100-000 
Unknown 385 Aa pe as a) es ae 
Totals. | 412,664 es Sao None 
HEREFORD. 
iving. Deaths. Per Centa 
Living feat ier : be Deaths 10 : 
: ; Sai , er Centage to e Living at the 
Age. Number. Total Living. | Number. “S Total oo same Ages. 
ae 13,633 11°9713 520 26 3825 3°814 
5—10 13,097 11-5007 95 4°8199 °725 
10—15 12,292 10°7938 50 2°5367 *406 
15—20 10,877 9°S012 , 72 3°6529 “661 
20—25 9,904 8+6968 90 4+5662 *908 
25—30 8,396 7°3709 85 4°3125 1-012 
30—35 7,941 6°9731 63 3°1963 *793 
35—40 6,100 5 +3569 55 2°7904 *901 
40—45 6,477 5°6875 66 3°3485 1-019 
45—50 5,012 4°4011 Ag .. 2°4860 °977 
50—55 Flo? 4°4863 71 3°6022 1°389 
55—60 3,428 3°0032 78 3°9573 2°275 
60—65 4,137 3°6237 93 4-7184 2°247 
65—70 2,370: 2°0811 82 4-1603 3°459 
70—75 2,224 1+9529 131 6°6463 Or ory 
75—80 1,320 1+1591 125 6+3419 9-469 
80-—85 920 *8078 131 6: 6463 14-239. 
85—30 327 *287 1 67 3°3992 20: 489 
90—95 106 °0931 25 1+2683 23°584 
95-100 29 *0255 6 * 3044 20°689 
100 3 °0043 4 - 2029 80-000 
Unknown 174 mime 13 ‘ 5 
Totals . || 113,878 1 Oe Ail rte ee ge 
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64 Corrections requisite in a [April, 
Tasues D. 
Actual Results. 
: 5 ST. GEORGE’S 
BETHNAL GREEN. HANOVER SQUARE. “MARYLEBONE. 
Ages. Number lYears of Life.|| Number | years of Life. | Numberlyears of Liie. 
Dying. Dying. Dying. 
Hi) 850 2125 463 1157*5 = | 1,433 3582 °5 
5 — 10 76 570 HY) 412°5 192 1440 
10 — 15 38 475 28 350 65 812°5 
15 — 20 od 647°5 36 630 Le, 1260 
20 — 25 38 855 68 1530 155 3487°5 
25 80 51 1402°5 78 2145 142 3905 
30 — 35 al 1657°5 64 2080 £154 5005 
35 — 40 56 2100 78 2925 117 4387S 
40 — 45 47 1997°5 85 3612°5 156 6630 
45 — 50 66 3135 66 3135 173 8217°5 
50 — 55 74. 3885 ay. 4042°5 162 8505 
55 — 60 67 3852°5 55 3162°5 141 8107°5 
60 — 65 64 4000 6] 3812°5 182 11375 
65 — 70 64 4320 S95) 3712°5 135 9112°5 
70 75 68 4930 58 4205 149 10802°5 
75 — 80 47 3642°5 on 3952°5 130 10075 
SO =— 85 39 S217) 20 1650 66 5445 
85 — 90 end 1925 15 13125 29 25387" 5 
90 — 95 6 555 4 370 VE 15/2°5 
95 —100 2 195 1 97°5 6 585 
100 & upwds. ¢ i atts 3 307°5 
Total. 1,763 45487 °5 1,418 44295 3,679 | 107152-5 











Results by the respective Rates of Mortality in each place if containing the 
same Population as Bethnal Green does. 


BETHNAL GREEN. 





Number 























Ages. Dying. Years of Life. 

3 

5 — 10 

10. —.15 
15 — 20 
20 — 25 
25 — 30 
30 — 305 
35 — 40 
40 — 45 
45 — 50 
50 — 55 
55 — 60 
60 — 65 
65 —- 70 
70 — 75 
75 — 80 
80 — 85 
85 — 90 
90 — 95 
95 —100 
Totals. . 


j 
| 





ST. GEORGE’S 
HANOVER SQUARE. || MARYLEBONE. 















































Namber | Years of Life. ||Numbet| Years of Life. 
Dying. Dying. 
867 2167°5 —||T,067 2667°5 
110 825 145 1087°5 
54 675 47 587°5 
41 717°5 43 752°5 
47 10575 62 1395 
52 1430 54 1485 
48 1560 63 2047°5 
68 2550 54 2025 
75 3187°5 67 2847°5 
68 3230 85 4037°5 
85 4462°5 vo 4147°5 
70 4025 50 2875 
76 4750 oF 6062°5 
88 5940 82 5535 
82 5945 85 6162:5 
80 6200 69 9347*5 
25 2062°5 30 2475 
22 1925 18 1575 
8 740 8 740 
2 195 3 292°5 
1,968 53645 2,208 54145 
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* In this table, and in Table E, the number of deaths at “unknown” ages, or ages not ss i ba 


are omitied. 








1844.] Sanatory Compartson of Districts. 65 
TasLes D.—continued. 
Actual Results. 
ST. GILES AND 
CLERKENWELL. ST. GEORGE KENSINGTON. 
~BLOOMSBURY. 
Ages. ae Yearsof Life. Number | Years of Life. ||NUmbet/years of Life. 
ying. Dying. Dying. 
5 698 1745 640 1600 966 2415 
5 — 10 74 gays) 67 502°5 120 900 
10 — I5 Eo A BES) 16 200 38 475 
15 — 20 28 490. 28 490 57 997°5 
20 — 25 39 877°5 36 810 72 1620 
a5 ems) 38 1045 44 1210 72 1980 
30 —. 35 45 1462-5 58 1885 974 dlOZo 
35 — 40 54 2025 63 2362: 5. Soal soll 2co 
40 — 45 52. *2210 57 2422-5 92. |" 3910 
45 — 50 43 2042°5 56 2660 97 | 4607°5 
90° — 45 56 2940 58 3045 90 4725 
55 — 60 46 2645 42 2415 120 6900 
60 — 65 68 4250 92 5750 119 7437°5— 
65 — 70 48 3240 64 . 4320 130 8775 
70) 25 56 4060 55 3987°5 138 | 10005 
75 — 80 ie 4107°5 53 4107°5 124 | 9610 
80 — 85 Bs 2722 °5 33 272225. 79 6517°5 
85 — 90 21 1837°5 3 262°5. 45.4| 393220 
90 — 95 ity 370 6 555 14 1295°5 
95 —100 1 97°5 2 195 3 292°5 
100 & upwds. a ae oe es 2 205 
Totals .. 1,476 | 38940 1,473 41502°5 2,558 | 82870°5 







































































Results by the respective Rates of Mortality in each place containing the 


same Population as Bethnal Green does. 





























CLERKENWELL. 
Ages. towne Years of Life. 
5 1,098 2745 
5 — 10 123 922°5 
10 — 15 30 375 
15 — 20 34 595 
20 — 25 40 900 
25. —= a0 40 1100 
30 — 35 49 1592°5 
35 — 40 65 2437 °5 
40 — 45 61 2592°5 
45 — 50 53 2517°5 
50 — 45 74 3885 
55 — 60 61 3507°5 
60 — 65 92 5750 
65 — 70 75 5062°5 
70 — 75 79) §727°5 
75 — 80 68 5720 
80 — 85 44 3630 
85 — 90 31 2712°5 
90 — 95 8 740 
, 95 —100 A 390 
Totals .°...| 2,129 | 529025 





ST. GILES AND 























ST. GEORGE 
BLOOMSBURY. 

Dying. 

1,224 3060 
148 1100 
118 1475 

4] (Ws, 
37 832°5 
45 1237°5 
. 08 1885 
73 2737 
60 2550 
79 3/752°5 
66. 3465 
61 3507°5 
122 7625 
115 7762°5 
90 6525 
82 6395 
45 3712°5 
ff 612°5 
14 1295 
4 390 
2,489 60597 

















| KENSINGTON. 





789 
93 
27 
39 
39 
38 
55 
5] 
53 
57 
55 
71 
62 
77 
76 
50 
33 
25 

6 
2 








Number | Years of Lite. ||Number!years of Life. 
Dying. 





1972°5. 
697°5 
337°5 
682°5 
877°5 
1045 
1787+5 
1912°5 
22525 
2707°5 
9887 +5 
4082°5 
3875 
5197+5 
5510 
3875 
27225 
2187°5 
555 
195. 


1,698 | 45300 
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66 Corrections requisite in a [April, 














































TaBues E. 
Actual Results. 

METROPOLIS. LIVERPOOL. SHEFFIELD. || MANCHESTER. 
res Number} Yearsof || Number| Yearsof || Number | Years of || Number} Years of 
Be" Dying. Life. Dying. Life. Dying. Life. Dying. Life. 

5 (19,519 | 48797+5|| 4,261 10652-5)| 1,163 2907 *9)| 25917 7292°5 
5— 10 |°2, "194 | 16455 448 3360 115 862°5 304 2280 
10 — 15 789 9862-5 149 1862°5 66 825 Eig 1487°5 
15 — 20 | 1,074 | 18795 158 2765 74 1295 142 2485 
20 — 25 1,632 36720 2795 6187°5 79 1g77°9 188 4230 
25 — 30 1,718 | 47245 j[ 294 8085 a1 2502+5 240 6600 
30 — 35 | 1,789 | 68142°5 308 | 10010 71 2307 °5 234 7605 
35 — 40 1,900 71250 319 11962°5 72 2700 220 8250 
40 — 45 1,788 | 75990 | 296 12580 99 4207°5 226 | 9605 
45 — 50 1,897 90107°5 262 12445 69 3277°5 209 9927°5 
30 — 55 1,992 | 104580 251 13177 +6 68 3970 211 11077°5 
55 — 60 | 1,817 | 104477-5 200 | 11500 78 4485 184 | 10580 
60 — 65 | 2,288 | 143000 261 16312*5 87 5437°5 189 11812°5 
65 — 70 | 1,978 | 183515 174 11745 74 4995 181 12217°5 
70 — 75 2,081 | 150872°5) 157 11382°5 72 5220 168 12180 
75 — 80 | 1,707 | 1382292°5)| 142 11005 69 53475 1)1 8602°5 
80 — 8) 1,003 82747° 5) 87 7177°5) 23 1897°5 70 5779 
85 — 90 539 47162°5)| 44 3850 18 1575 Be | aac 0le 
90 — 95 160 14800 | 12 1110 2 185 12 1110 
95 —100 | 52 5070 2 195 I " 797 *5 2 185 
100 & upwds. 9 922°5 1 1925). a = a6 
Total . 47,926 |1393805 || 8,101 | 167467+5| 2,391] 55470-5'| 5,961 | 136277°5 








Results by the respective Rates of Mortality in each place, if containing the same 
Population as the Metropolis does. 

























































































































































METROPOLIS. LIVERPOOL. SHEFFIELD. MANCHESTER - 
A Number | Yearsof || Number} Yearsof || N umber; Yearsof || Number} Years of 
Soe Dying. Life. Dying. Life. || Dying. Life. Dying. Life. 
6 24,998 62495 26,285 657125) 20,252 | 50630 
5 — 10 2,835 21262:5)| 2,743 20572°5)| 2,168 16260 
10 — 15 \ 931 11637°5]| 1,557 19462°5 813 10162°5 
15 — 20 |, 1,015 17762°9|| 1,824 31920 998 17465 
20 — 25 1,690 38025 2,308 51930 1,422 31995 
95 — a0 il ,752 48180 2,701 1 4U¢7* 9 1,898 52195 
80 2035 1,858 60385 2,216 72020 143 57622°5 
35 — 40 2,107 79012+5]) 2,059 77212°5)| 1,742 65325 
40 — 45 i} 2,029 86232°5]| 3,144 | 133620 1,854 78795 
45 — 50 } 2,084 98990 2,069 98277°5 1,830 86925 
50 — 55 | 2,084 | 109410 2,233 | 117495 1,908 | 100170 
55 — 60 1,751 | 100682°5]| 2,254 | 129605 1,734 99705 
60 — 65 2,278 | 142375 3,100 | 193750 1,799 | 112437°5 
65 — 70 | 1,680 | 113400 2,287 | 154372°5 1,935 { 130612+5 
70 —.75 | 1,634 | 118465 2,714 | 196765 1,928 | 139780 
75 — 80 | 1,475 | 114312*5}) 2,544 | 197160 1,300 | 100750 
80 — 85 847 69877°5 866 71445 941 { 77632°5 
85 — 90 466 40775 884 77390 424 37100 
90 — 95 112 10360 159 14707°5 179 4 16557-5357 
95 —100 13 1267 *5 29 2827 °5 25 2437 +5 
100 & upwds. 3 3U7°5 o- be ve ~~ on 
Total « 153,642 1345215 |/63,981 |1800482-5 46, 923 11284557 °5 
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‘Tapes: E.—continued: 
Actual Results. 
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BIRMINGHAM. LEEDS. ee DEVON 
A ‘Number | Years of Number | Years of, || Number! Years of || Number| Years of 
ill | Dying. | Life. °{/ ;Dying. Life. Dying. Life. Dying Life. 
5 1,818 4545 2,143 5397: 5) 326 815 2,924 7310 
5 — 10. DAE 1627°5 305. 2287°5 39 292:5! 412 3090 
10 — 14; 83 103775 150 18275. }2. 150 207 2587°5 
15 — 20 100. 1750 143 2502°5 15 262°5 299 5232 °5 
20 — 25 127 2857°5 169 3802: 5) 14 315 356 8010 
25 — 30. 117. S217 s 166 4565. | 29 797°5 301. * 8277°5 
30 — 35 121 3932°5 132 4290 $2. 1040 ; 287 * 9327°5 
35 — 40. 135 5062°5 156 5850. 21 787-95: 266 9375 
40 — 45 131 §567°5 148 6252 7] 34 Ss Os 279 11857°5 
45 — 50 123 58425) 125, 5937 ° 5) 31 1472 275: 13062 
50 — 55 110. 5779 116 6096 | 23 1207.99 306 16065 
55 — 60 93 5307*5 102 5865. | 15 862 °5) 328 18860 
60 — 65 123 768775 149 9312 °5" 30. 1875 464 29000 
65 — 70. 122 8235° 140 9459 33 pao alae fais o14 34695 
70 — 75. 118 8555° 124 8990 44 3190. 027 45457°5 
75 — 80 99 7672°5 104 8060 32 2480. 664; 51460 
80 — 85 70 5779°* 69- 5692°5 Gd... 2221°o 578 47685 
85 — 90. 37 gale 42 3675. | 16 1400 | 292 25550 
90 — 95 11 101725 9 §32°5) 7 647°5 124 11470 
95 —100 2 185° 4 370 | ike 195 | 27 2632°5 
100 & upwads.|. 2 205° 1 102°5 = 307°5 5 512°5 
Motal is. ‘3,759 89092 || 4,494 ae cy 785 ' 23997 95385 | 362T17°5 














Results by the. respective Rates of Mortality in each place, if containing the same 


Population as the Metropolis does. 

























































BIRMINGHAM. LEEDS. aa DEVON. 
A Number! Years of |! Number}; Years of || Number} Yearsof || Number| Years of 
Bee." |. _ Dine. Life. Dying. Lifes Dying. | Life. _ || Dying. Life. 
5 |15,882 | 39705 {23,982 | 54995 |/20,629 | 51572°5|| 9,649 | 24122-5 
§ — 10. | 1,909 | 14317-5), 3,113 | 233475], 2,205 | 165375] 1,168 | 8760 
10 — 15 728 9100 ; 1,507 18837°5 677 8462°5 092 7400 
16 — 20 946 16555. | 1,548 27090 || 809 14157°*5 963 16852°5 
20 — 25; | 1,340 39150 | 2,267.| 51007°5), 907 20407: 5\| 1,484 33390 
2 — 30 | 1,259 | 34622+5|, 2,238 | 61545 || 1,825.| 50187-5] 1,369 | 37647-5 
30 — 35 | 1,381 | 448825), 1,892 | 61490. || 2,045.| 66462-5|| 1,346 | 43745 
35 — 40 1,523 57112°5}; 2,083 78112°d)) 1,352 50700. 1,157 43387 °5 
40 — 45. | 1,528 | 64940. | 2,104} 89420 || 2,154 | 91545 |/ 1,215 | 51637°5 
45 — 50 1,408 | 66880 |) 1,703 80920°5)| 1,870 88825 955 | 45632°5 
50 — 55. | 1,336 70140 |} 1,738 91245 || 1,352 70980 ji 1,038 | 54495 
55 — 60 1,290.} 74175. | 1,332 76590 767 | 44102-5} 834] 50830 
60 — 65 1,716 | 107250 | 2,288 | 143000 || 1,604 | 100250 1,379 86187°5 
65 — 70. | 1,381 | 93217-5|) 2,025 | 136687-5|| 1,620 | 109350 |} 744] 50220 
10 — 75 1,589 | 115202-5}' 2,165} 156962-5)| 2,113) 153192°5)) 1,408 | 102080 
75 — 80. 902 69905. | 1,508 | 116870. 1,103 85482°5}| 1,206 93465 
80 — 85 589 48592°5): 790 | 65175 973 80272°5 916}. 75560 
85 — 90. 20} 17587: 5), 381 33337 * 5}. 552 48300 | 424 | 37100 
90 — 95. 63 5 5827: 5), 159 14707°5} 196 18130 | 191 | 17667°5 
95 —100 9 877 ki 38 3765 | 77 7507°5 42 4095 
100 & upwds.. 24 2460 || oe. o- ‘ : 15 1537°5 


Total . [37,004 | 992499-5 
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52,861. 11375005+5|/44, 830 |1176426 
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]28,145°| 885822-5 
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m 
Ages. aie 
Pee 
5— 10 | 503 
10 — 15 238 
15 — 20 270 
20 — 25 282 
25 — 30 230 
30 — 35 208 
35 — 40 189 
40 — 45 204 
45 — 50 179 
50 — 55 178 
55 — 60 199 
60 — 65 233 
65 — 70 292 
70 — 75 357 
75 — 80 307 
80 — 85 266 
85 — 90 151 
90 — 95 40 
95 —100 14 
100 & upwds. 1 


Total .] 6,678 | 205864 
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_ Actual Results. 
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Corrections requisite in a Sanatory Comparison of Districts. 
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NORFOLK. 








SUFFOLK. 

Years of || Number} Yearsof || Number]! Years of 
Life. Dying. Life. Dying. Life. 
5841°5}| 2,185 5462°5)! 3,144 7860 
3772°5 364 2730 Da 4147°5 
2975 228 2850 289 aolZ"S 
4725 278 4865 292 5110 
6345 285 6412°5 298 | 6705 
6325 I 207 5692°5 279 7672°5 
6760 228 7410 227 yovVse a 
7087°5 174 6525 222 8325 
8670 wird 4522°9 216 9180 
8502°5 148 7030 215 10212°5 
9345 179 9397 °5 201 10552°5 
11442°5 201 11557°5 218 1530) 
14562°5 242 ,b., 46437" 5 278 17375 
19710 275 18562°5 337 DLAI oO 

25882°5 354 25665 457 salozro 

23792°5 358 27745 449 34/797" 

21945 322 26565 388 32010 
13212°5 183 16012°5 265 23187°5 
3700 60 5550 107 9897°5 
1365 2t 2047°5 23 22425 

102°5 3 307°5 4 410 


ere ere 





6,477 | 215347°5 








8,462 | 269090 

















HEREFORD. 








Number | Years of 
Dying. Life. 
520 1300 
95 712*5 
50 625 
72 1260 
90 2025 
85 2337°5 
63 2047°5 
35 2062°5 
66 2805 
49 2327°5 
71 3727°5 
78 4485 
93 0812°5 
82 5535 
131 9497°5 
125 9687°5 
13 10807°5 
67 5862°5 
25 2312°5 
6 085 
4 410 
1,958 | 76225-5 


Results by the respective Rates of Mortalityin each place, if containing the same 
Population as the Metropolis does. 











ESSEX. 

Numbe 

Ages. Dyin a 

5 {12,599 

4 2. 16°} 1,260 
BO = 15 °T'25016 
15° 90 -|'1,394 
20 — 25 1,814 
95 — 30 | 1,624 
302 35 “t F517 
35 (SE 40144 279 
40 — 45 | 1,328 
45 — 50 979 
50 — 55 | 1,014 
55 — 60 984 
Go" 65 “P4183 
65 — 70 | 1,188 
70 —~ 78 “14,478 
75 s+ 80 “1h se 
80 — 85 837 
85 — 90 470 
90 — 95 180 
95 —100 58 
100 & upwds.| 24 
Total . [33,255 




















SUFFOLK. NORFOLK. 

Years of Number] Years of Number] Years of 

» Life. Dying. Life. 
31497°5 13,154 32885 

9450 2,001 | 15007°5 
12700 1,050 13125 
24395 1,170 20475 
40815 1,628 | 36630 
44660 1,697 | 46667+5 
49302°5 ih OO 50407°5 
47962°5 1,182 | 44325 
56440 £165 49512°5 
46502°5 955 45362°5 
53235 966 50715 
56580 855 49162*5 
739375 1095 68437°5 
80190 Di 64192°5 
106792°5 1,380 | 100050 
80135 972 75330 
69052°5 70702 °5 786 64845 
41125 34825 416 36400 
16650 16095 177 16372°5 

5655 5850 53 5167°5 

2460 2460 24 2460 
949537 «5 

















HEREFORD. 
Number| Years of 
Dying. Life. 
8,451 | 21127°5 
1,483 | 11122°5 
677 8462°5 
1,135 | 19862+5 
1,855 | 41737+5 
1,843 | 50682+5 
1,346 | 43745 
1,096 | 41100 
1,265 | 53762+5 
Be oe 36670 
1,111 | 58327+5 
951 54682 
1,095 68437°5 
861 58117°5 
1,286 | 93235 
47. 71067°5 
723 59647°5 
332 29050 
112 4+ - 10360 
24} 2340. 
19 194795 
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The Metropolis: ats Boundaries, Extent,and Divisions for Local Govern- 
ment. By Joserpu Fietcuer, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Hon. Sec. 


[Read before the Statistical Society of London, 19th February, 1844. 


Berne called upon for a contribution to the transactions of this Society, 
it appeared to me that the most useful which it was within my limited 
abilities and means to offer, would be one conveying an outline of the 
several urban districts which form the Metropolis, and of their subdi- 
visions for local government and public works. To trace the history of 
the local institutions of the Metropolis, or describe their present powers 
and operation, would far exceed the limits of such a communication 
as the present. But when several royal commissions, temporary or 
permanent,—the Metropolitan Improvement Commission, the Health 
of ‘Towns Commission, and the Commissioners of Woods, Forests, &c., 
——are all earnestly engaged in examinations as to the effects of existing 
arrangements, and in the preparation of plans of amelioration, the 
merest outlines of the mass with which they have to deal, and of the 
institutions whose defects they have to supply, will form, in some 
measure, a useful skeleton index to the results of their labours when they 
shall appear. 

The portion of the town which first claims our notice, is the ancient 
City of London, of the separate government of which, by its own Corpo- 
ration, as much is already known, by every member of the Society, as 
could be conveyed within the present limits. It will suffice, therefore, 
to state that it is a municipal county in itself, and is the ancient nucleus 
around which the rest of the metropolis has, incomparatively recent times, 
been aggregated. ‘Though the name of “‘ London’? is now employed 
nationally, and therefore properly, to designate the whole of the vast town 
and wide-spread suburbs inhabited by the metropolitan population, yet it 
belonged, until a very recent time, exclusively to the City within the Walls, 
which comprised nearly the whole metropolis down to the reign of Eli- 
zabeth, when the Liberties, now designated the City without the Walls, 
were still chiefly occupied by open fields. The ancient suburban and rural 
character of the City without the Walls is still strongly indicated by the 
greater size of its parishes, as compared with those within the Walls ; 
the average of the former being about eighteen acres, and of the latter 
scarcely more than two-and-a-half. The distinction between the City 
within and the City without the Walls is now merely nominal. When the 
latter, in the course of the seventeenth century, became covered with 
buildings, the community of jurisdiction under which it was placed with 
the former made it be regarded as one under the name of “‘ the City ;” 
the ancient “* Liberties”? being thus, as it were, forgotten; and “‘ the City” 
was henceforward entered at the ‘* bars”’ which marked the ancient limits 
of its Liberties, and not at its ‘‘ gates,’ which were engulphed in buildings, 
and came gradually to be regarded as mere obstructions to its busiest 
thoroughfares, until their general removal near the close of the last 
century. 

The term “* City’’ is now, therefore, employed to designate the whole of 
the municipal territory comprehended within the outer boundary of the 
ancient Liberties. In several charters relating to the City of London, 
the term ‘‘ suburbs” is employed, but no very precise idea appears to 
have. been attached to this term, unless it be understood of the Liberties. 
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The boundary between the City and the precinct or the jurisdiction 
of the Constable of the Tower was anciently a subject of much contest ; 
and it is still a standing instruction to the civic committee, called the 
Committee of City Lands, to resist the Constable’s encroachments. A 
portion of the buildings of the Tower itself, and portions of the 
liberty of the Tower are included within the most ancient boundaries of 
the City, the walls of which passed over the present site of the 
Tower. The citizens, who had political purposes in their obstinacy, 
never ceased to claim the exercise of their liberties to the furthest limit 
of their ancient jurisdiction ; but from the Conquest the Constable had 
_ power to keep them at bay; and at the present day the whole of the 
Tower and of the Tower Liberty is practically excluded from the City 
jurisdiction, although the latter comprises the whole parish of Trinity 
Minories, which is reckoned, both civilly and ecclesiastically, to be a 
City parish, while yet it is not included in any ward. 

In the City within the Walls there are 97 parishes, occupying an 
estimated space of only 370 acres; and in the City without the Walls 
(as defined by the census) 11 parishes, the two precincts of Blackfriars 
and Whitefriars, and the whole of the Inns of Court and Chancery, 
which are also extra-parochial, within a space of 230 acres; making 
the total of the City only 600 acres, or considerably less than one square 
mile. ‘This small area, extending lengthwise from the Temple to the 
Tower, was occupied naturally by several dry gravelly elevations, rising 
gently from the north bank of the Thames, separated frum each other 
by brooks flowing southward to that river, and presenting a site as 
healthy as it is advantageous for empire and for commerce. 

In the beginning of the last century, the population within the Walls 
was not much less than 140,000, as is proved by the parish registers, and 
the annual mortality was as 1 in 20 of the population ; but space within 
its limits having gradually become more valuable for warehouses than 
for human habitation, it was reduced in 1841 to 54,626, with a rate of 
mortality less than 1 in 40. The population of the City without the 
Walls was about 69,000 at the commencement of the last century, and 
in 1841 it amounted only to 70,382. Thus, though the population of 
the City without the Walls has not materially increased for a century 
and a half, yet we see at how small a distance from the very centre of 
the Town the constantly increasing demand for places of mere 
business ceases to be felt to a depopulating extent. It is the City 
within the Walls which we must regard as one vast counting-house 
and warehouse, where the banker, the merchant, the warehouseman, 
and the retail dealer meet, and to which no small number of con- 
sumers also resort. 

““Owing to the enormous increase of the trade of the metropolis, 
one-half of the City at least may now be calculated to be occupied 
by warehouses and counting-houses. Public offices, and buildings 
of that nature, take up a very considerable space. Much, also, even 
of the retail trade and handicraft occupation is carried on in houses 
in no part devoted to regular family residence. Add to this, that 
the great change in domestic habits and manners has engendered 
a love of privacy and retirement, which prompts many persons, 
even at some sacrifice of pecuniary interest, to withdraw themselves as 
much as possible from the bustle of business to a neighbourhood where 
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they may enjoy better air and more cheerful society. The consequence 
of this is, that out of the vast numbers who resort daily to the City to 
pursue their regular avocations, not one-twentieth proportion of them 
are to be reckoned among the constant inhabitants; and that propor- 
tion is, for the most part, though certainly not entirely, composed of 
the inferior orders. The tide of population flows in large streams into 
the City every morning, and is again disgorged at the close of the day. 
The City, properly so called, may now be considered rather as a vast 
mercantile emporium. or factory than as a place of general habitation. 
When we speak, therefore, of the present population of London, we 
must be careful to distinguish between those who pursue their daily 
employments and occupy tenements within the City for the purpose of 
trade merely, and those who are strictly to be accounted inhabitants. 
If we calculate the population on the latter basis, the City must be con- 
sidered, even with reference to the present liberal style of house-keeping, 
as half deserted ; if on the former, we shall readily calculate that but a 
small proportion, probably not more than a tenth part, could by possi- 
bility become inhabitants, if any regard be had not merely to that luxu- 
rious ease which the circumstances of many of them can command, but 
to what, at the present day, are considered the common comforts and 
necessaries of life.”* 

The really resident population—the population sleeping within 
the City — consists principally of the tradesmen of the principal 
streets; the tavern-keepers, inn-keepers, &c.; the second class of 
warehousemen; the warehouse labourers, porters, attendants, carmen 
and drivers; and, in the back streets, also a considerable number of 
working mechanics of the clothing and building trades. In the City 
without the Walls these latter are in still greater proportion ; and together 
with them are found great numbers of hawking vendors of fruit, fish, 
vegetables, &c., of general labourers, and, in the east, of Jewish pedlars, 
and people who do not know, when they rise in the morning, by what 
chance job in the streets or the markets they are to get food for the day. 
Proximity to the seat of employment induces these people to crowd into 
central localities, abandoned to them for more advantageous sites by the 
trading classes; and they form a very large proportion of the population 
contained in such parishes as those of St. Botolph Aldgate, and Bishops- 
gate, and ‘Trinity Minories, on the east side of the City; St, Botolph 
Aldersgate, St. Giles’s Cripplegate, and St. Bartholomew the Great and 
Less, on the north; and St. Bride Fleet-street, St. Dunstan in the 
West, St. Sepulchre Newgate-street, and St. Andrew Holborn below 
the Bars, on the west; these parishes forming, with the precincts of 
Whitefriars and Blackfriars of similar character, the whole of the City 
without the Walls, excepting the Inns of Court and Chancery. 

The annexed is a table of the several parishes contained in the City, 
which is here inserted because they are of so different a character from 
the parishes without its limits as not to be admissible as part of the 
succeeding table for the whole metropolis. 


* Norton’s Commentaries, p. 186-8. 
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Table of the Parishes and Precincts of the City of London, their Population and Houses, an 
the Wards within which they are severally included.—(Derived from the Census. Returr 
and the Report of the Corporation Commissioners.) 


x*» The estimated Area of the City Within the Walls is 370 acres; and of the City Without the Walls, inclusive of tl 
Inns of Court, 230 acres; making a total of 600 acres, or less than one square mile. 


PARISHES AND PRECINCTS. 





Wirnin tHe WALLS. 


1 St. Alban in Wood-street 

2 Allhallows, Barking. . . 
3 Allhallows in Bread-street . 
4 Allhallows the Great. 

5 Allhallows in Honey-lane 

6 Allhallowsthe Less . . . 
7 Allhallows in Lombard-street 
8 Allhallows, Stainng., . . 


9 Allhallows, London Wall 


10 St. 
TL St. 
12 St. 
13 St. 
14 St. 
15 St. 
16 St. 


17 St. 


18 St. Bartholomew, Exchange. 
19 St. Benedict, vulgarly Bennet 
Pipl: isa ts. tte 2 hie ys 
St. Bene’t, Gracechurch . 
St. Bennet, at Paul’s Wharf. 


Alphage, near Sion College 
Andrew, Hubbard . . 
Andrew, Undershaft. . 
Andrew by the Wardrobe 
Anne within Aldersgate . 
Anne, Blackfriars . 
Anthony, vulgarly Antholin 


Augustin, vulgarly Austin 


20 
2] 


22 St. Bennet, Sherehog : 
23 St. Botolph, at Billingsgate . 
24 Christ Church. . . ; 


St. Christopher-le-Stocks 

St. Clement, near Eastcheap 
St. Dionis, Backchurch 

St. Dunstan in the Kast . 

St. Edmund the King. . 
St. Bthelburga «5. aor. 


St. Faith under St. Paul. 


St. Gabriel, Fenchurch-street 
St. George, Botolph-lane_ . 
St. Gregory by St. Paul . 

St. Helen near Bishopsgate. 
St. James in Duke’s-place . 
St. James at Garlickhithe . 
St. John Baptist, Dowgate . 
St. John the Evangelist. . 


St. John Zachary. ats 


St. Katherine Coleman . , 
St. Katherine Creechurch 
St. Laurence Jewry . 

St. Laurence Pountney . 

45 St. Leonard, Kastcheap . 

46 St. Leonard, Foster-lane . 

47 St. Magnus, London Bridge . 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 


40 


4] 
42 
43 
Ad 


479 
1,924 
263 
672 
155 
1g] 
516 
502 


1,620 


976 
331 
1,163 
750 
513 
2,846 
357 
289 
307 
383 


333 
588 
145 
278 

2,446 

16 
236 
806 

1,010 
391 
669 


781 


386 
235 
1,444 
659 
964 
520 
367 
108 


183 


606 
1,740 
625 
381 
137 
331 
239 


Houses 
Inhabited 


1841 


92 
246 
58 
93 
25 
22 
83 
103 


218 


136 
48 
181 
88 
58 
276 
61 


39 
65 
83 


50 
80 
26 
34 
246 
2 
38 
122 
175 








63 
86 


118 


66 
32 
185 
130: 
123 
o2 
62 


34 
96 
250 
110 
47 
46 
35 


Place of Nativity. 


Within | 
the 


County. 





175 
1,158 
105 
367 
70 

98 
279 
286 


1,059 


610 
194 
685 
433 
232 
1,801 
184 


130 
156 
228 


177 
349 
99 
116 
1,155 
2 


125 
479 
507 
203 
347 


420 


236 
128 
652 
368 
706 
343 
207 
33 


342 
1,175 
265 
186 
73 
187 
74 


WARDS. 











Elsewhere In which the several Parishes, &c., 
are included. 
304 | Cripplegate Within. 
766 | Tower. 
158 | Bread-street, Cordwainers. 
305 | Dowgate. 

85 | Cheap. 

83 | Dowgate. 
237 | Bishopsgate Within, Bridge. 
216 | Aldgate, Tower. 

56] ber hes Bishopsgate Within, 
Bread-street, Lime-street. 
366 | Cripplegate Within. 
137 | Billingsgate. 
478 | Aldgate, Lime-street. ~ 
317 | Castle Baynard. 
281 | Aldersgate Within. 
1,045 | Farringdon Within. 
173 | Cordwainers. 
159 \ CRE Cordwainers, Far- 
ringdon Within. 
151 | Broad-street. 
155 | Broad-street. 
156 | Billingsgate, Bridge. 
239. | Castle Baynard. 
46 | Cheap, Cordwainers. 
162 | Billingsgate. 
1,291 | Farringdon Within. 
4 | Broad-street. 
111 | Candlewick. 
327 | Lime-street. 
503 | Tower. 
188 | Langbourn. 
322 | Bishopsgate Within. 
361 ae Baynard, Farringdon 
Within. 
150 | Tower. 
107 | Billingsgate. 
792 | Castle Baynard. 
291 | Bishopsgate Within. 
258°| Aldgate. 
177  Vintry- 
160 | Cordwainers, Dowgate. 

75 | Bread-street. 

101 { Aldersgate Within, Farringdon 
Without, Cripplegate Within. 

264 | Aldgate. | 
665 | Aldgate. | 
360 | Cheap. | 
195 | Candlewick, Dowgate. | 

64 | Billingsgate, Bridge. | 
144 | Aldersgate Within. | 
165 | Billingsgate, Bridge. 
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Table of the Parishes and Precincts of the City of London, §c.,—continued. 


ETE Gn ell 


PARISHES AND PRECINCTS. 


/ 


WitrHIN THE WaLis—coniinued. 
48 St. Margaret, Lothbury . . 
49 St. Margaret Moses . 


50 St. Margaret, New Fish-strect 


51 St. Margaret Pattens. . . 
52 St. Martin, Ironmonger-lane 


53 St. Martin Ludgate . . . 


54 St. 
55 St. 


Martin Orgars . » .» 
Martin Outwich . . . 


56 St. Martin Vintry . . 

57 St. Mary Abchurch . 

58 St. Mary, Aldermanbury . 

59 St. Mary Aldermary. . . 

60 St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside 

61 St. Mary Bothaw, Dowgate . 

62 St. Mary Colechurch. . . 

63 St. Mary Hill, Billingsgate . 

64 St. Mary Magdalen, Milk-st. 

65 St. Mary Magdalen,Old As 
street cay « ipa oe 

66 St. Mary Mounthaw re 

67 St. Mary Somerset . . 

68 St. Mary Staining . . 

69 St. Mary Woolchurch 

70 St. Mary Woolnoth . 

71 St. Matthew, Friday-street . 

72 St. Michael, Bassishaw . 

73 St. Michael, Cornhill . . 

74 St. Michael, Crooked-lane . 

75 St. Michael, Queenhithe 

76 St. Michael-le-Quern . 

77 St. Michael Royal «. . 

78 St. Michael, Wood-street . 

79 St. Mildred, Bread-street. 

80 St. Mildred, Poultry. . 

81.St. Nicholas Acons . . . 

82 St. Nicholas Cole Abbey .- 

83 St. Nicholas Olave . . . 

84 St. Olave, Hart-street . 

85 St. Olave, Old Jewry 


86 St. Olave, Silver-street . . 
87 St. Pancras, Soper-lane . 
88 St. Peter, Cheapside. . . 


89 St. Peter, Cormmhill . . . 
90 St. Peter, Paul’s Wharf. . 


91 St. Peter-le-Poor, Broad-street 


92 St. Stephen, Coleman-street. 


93 St. Stephen, Walbrook . .- 


94 St. Swithin, London Stone 
95 St. Thomas Apostle . 

06 Trinity the Less. . . . 
97 St. Vedast, alias Foster. . 


Total e 


Popula- 





tion, 


is41 





1&9 
250 
266 
167 
198 


1,255 


303 
135 
288 
526 
fol 
494 
346 
257 
238 
987 
207 
783 
378 
375 
268 
150 
317 
160 
687 
454 
329 
647 
212 
251 
328 
351 
280 
194 
254 
431 
816 
168 


972 
162 
297 
656 
341 
559 
3,699 
322 
389 
648 
633 
427 


54,626 |7,791 |29,830 


Houses 


Inhabited} 


1841 





39 
40 
47 
28 
36 


120 
56 
33 
44 
74 
95 
75 


61.4 


42 
47 
103 
50 


88 


27 
42 
47 
29 
o5 
29 
122 
91 
04 
63 
36 
32 
59 
45 
48 
37 
31 
45 
150 
37 


129 
38 
42 


109 
50 
122 
493 
56 
66 
84 
58 
59 





Place of Nativity. 


Within 
the 


County. 





74 
97 
115 
90 
72 
706 


188 

74 
138 
272 
329 
253 
169 
117 
130 
453 

85 


426 


184 
212 
154 

71 
162 

79 
395 
213 
176 
389 
103 
148 
125 
155 
163 

92 
149 
260 
429 

75 


619 
54 
91 


311 
175 
310 
2,163 
72 
204 
346 
396 
L7o 





Elsewhere 





115 
153 
151 

7% 
126 


549 





165 

61 
150 
254 
422 
241 
177 
140 


534 


357 
194 
163 
i14 

79 
155 

85 








292 
241 
153 
258 
109 
103 
203 
196 
117 
102 
105 
17] 
387 

93 


353 
108 
136 


345 
166 
249 
1,536 
150 
185 
302 
237 
252 





24,796 


108 — 
122. 


WARDS. 





In which the several Parishes, &c., 
are included. 


Broad-street, Coleman-street. 
Bread-street, 

Billingsgate, Bridge. 
Billingsgate, Tower. 

Cheap. 


Without. é 
Bridge, Candlewick. 
BishopsgateW ithin, Bread-street. 
Vintry. 
Candlewick. 
Cripplegate Within. 
Cordwainers. 
Cheap, Cordwainers. 
Dowgate. 
Cheap. 
Billingsgate. 
Bread-street, Cripplegate Within. 


{Sapeeen Within, Farringdon 


Castle Baynard. 


Queenhithe. 

Queenhithe. 

Aldersgate Within. 
Broad-street, Cheap. 
Langbourn. 

Bread-street, Farringdon Within. 
Bassishaw. 

Cornhill. 

Bridge. 

Queenhithe. 

Farringdon Within. 

Dowgate. 

Cripplegate. 

Bread-street, Queenhithe. 
Broad- street, Cheap, Broad-street, 
Langbourn, 

Broad-street, Queenhithe. 
Queenhithe. 

Aldgate, Tower. 

Cheap, Coleman-street. 


ne Within, Cripplegate. 


Within 
Cheap, Cordwainers. 


Ait ene es Cripplegate Within, 


Farringdon Within. 
Bishopsgate Within, Lime-street. 
Castle Baynard, Queenhithe. 
Broad-street. 

Coleman-street. 

Cheap. 

Walbrook. 

Cordwainers. 
Cordwainers, Queenhithe. 
Farringdon Within. 
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Table of the Parishes and Precincts of the City of London, &c.—continued. 





Place of Nativity. WARDS. 
Popula- Houses 
PARISHES AND PRECINCTS. pi A ieicibcig ages EUR 
; 1841 | 184) | Within A 3 
the Elsewhere In which the several Parishes, &c., are 
County. included. 











ee 


Wiryovur THe WaALLs. 








é 
98 St. Andrew, Holborn. . . | 5,966 576 {3,463 {2,503 | Farringdon Without. , 
99 St. Bartholomew the Great . | 3,414 | 339 {2,408 |1,006 i ancient suburban Liberty, 


100 St. Bartholomew the Less : 
including the Hospital it its 30 SPR E829 Without. 
101 St. Botolph withont Aldersgate] 4,491 | 550 |2,403 |2,088 | Aldersgate Without, Portsoken 


103 St. Botolph without Bishopsgate|10,969 |1,273 |6,980 |3,989 | Bishopsgate Without. j 
104 Bridewell Precinct, ate 529 55 | 2861 243 . separate Liberty, locally in 
the Hospital Chapelry. J} Farringdon Without. 4 
105 St. Bridget, vulgarly St. Bride} 6,126 | 659 |3,615 {2,511 | Farringdon Without. 
106 St. Dunstan, West . « ~ | 3,266] 339 {1,930 |1,336 | Farringdon Without. 


107 St. Giles, Cripplegate . . {13,255 {1,558 |8,212 |5,043 | Cripplegate Without. a 


now included in Farringdon 


\ e 
ie 
iF 
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102 St. Botolph without Aldgate | 9,525 |1,219 |6,380 |3,145 | Bishopsgate Without. a 


z 


, 


108 St. Sepulchre, Newgate .. . | 8,524} 761 [5,107 |3,417 | Farringdon Without. - ae 
109 Trinity in the Minories . . 579 65 331 248 | Reckoned in the Tower Liberty. 


110 Whitefriars Precinct... . . | 1,294} 1380} 804 | 490} Farringdon Without. if 














Total. ». . » {68,682 {7,554 [42,307 |26,375 


Total of the City. Within 
sia aarien ae 123,308 |15,345 |72,137|51,171 


Inns oF Court AND. CHANCERY. 


111 Barnard’sImn . «© 39| 19] 16! 231{ None of these extra-parochial 
112 Clement’s Inn .. .°. -» 143 51 52 91 | precincts are included in any 
113 Clifford’s Inn,. Fleet-street . 27 16 11 16 | Ward of the City, though 


114 FurnivalsInw 2. ow. 213 tee 61 | 152] all are regarded geographi- 
195) Grays ines ssc) eae cee: fo 325 | 123) 114 | 211 cally as belonging to it; ime 
116: Inner Temple...2°°s. e. & 278 | 185 76 | 202) deed all are subjected to its 
117 Lipeoln’s.Inn.. ..°s . . 107 31 42 65°| Police Rates, except Lincoln's 


118 Middle Temple . . . . 229 | 209 98 | 171 | Inn, Gray’s Inn, Staple’s Inn, 


DUS New ss ae ree ce te 46 23 19 | 27 | and the greater part of For 
120 Serjeants’ Inn, Chancery-lane 5 2 2 3 | nival’s Inn. This appears to 
121 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet-street . 81 18 16} 65] be the best point on which to 
$20 Stopes Vie Nn oe ae ie 32. 12 17 15°| rest a distinction between 


Wor Thavies ins eS I, 175 | 29| 554 1201} those which are in, and those 














~which are out of the City ; and 


Total. .« . . | 1,700] 735 | 539 |1,161 | itis thus used in the succeeds 
: ; ESSERE SY) GESTS | ETRE REACT ing Table for the whole Me- 
Total of the *‘ City” with the “ Inns” |125,008 |16,080 |72,676 |52,332| +tropolis. 3 





The above Table shows the important fact that two-sevenths of the 
population were not born even within the county of Middlesex, much 
less in the City itself; and in all ages of its history it is probable that 
this has been the spot to which the disposable vigour and enterprise of 
the nation have most resorted for advancement by industry and traffic. 
It shows, also, in which of the twenty-six wards each parish is included 
(alihough the parishes are not generally conterminous with the wards), 
for it is the wards which are the basis, in the City, of all taxation for 
municipal purposes. 

Between the occupation of so large a portion of the City by its richer 
commercial classes merely as an arena for business, and of other large 








- 
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portions by mere Jabourers, the ‘free and trading householders,”? who 
alone form the body of the Corporation, or ever think of aspiring to its 
honours, are reduced to little more than the miscellaneous tradesmen of 
its few streets of retail traffic; and it is generally by no means the most 
opulent or the most active of these who are willing to sacrifice their 
time to the engagements which would encroach upon it in the Common 
Council. It is only, therefore, through historical associations, the 
accident of position, and the continued exercise of great local trusts, that 
the Corporation of London has now any political weight: it is the 
mere shell of a metropolitan life which no longer mhabits it. 

The Borough of Southwark is by far the most ancient of the large 
suburbs of London, and, perhaps, derived both its name and origin from 
some defences of the ferry which here crossed the Thames from London 
to the old Roman Road to Dover; or, accepting a less remote antiquity, 
from defences at the south end of London Bridge. 

The * Town,” Township, or ‘ Villa” of Southwark (7. e. the pre- 
sent Guildable Manor), was granted to the citizens of London upon their 
petition in Parliament by the charter of the 6th March, 1 Edward III. 
But notwithstanding the petition praying for the grant, and the charters 
by which it is made, it appears incidentally from a charter granted by 
Henry II. that “ Sudverc”’ was at that early period within the jurisdic- 
tion of the City. ‘Therefore it is probable that the Charter of Edward 
III. was only a confirmation of their title. By the Charter of 2 Edward 


_ IV. the town of Southwark, with various branches of jurisdiction herein- 


after specified, was again granted to the citizens. Lastly, Edward VL, 
by charter tested at Westminster, 23rd April, in the fourth year of his 
reign, grants to the City all that the King’s Lordships or Manors of 
Southwark, lately pertaining to the Monastery of Bermondsey (the present 
Great Liberty Manor), and also that the Manor and Borough of Southwark, 
late parcel of the possessions of the Archbishop and See of Canterbury 
(the present King’s Manor). 

Immediately after the date of the charter of Edward VI., granting the 
Borough of Southwark to the Corporation of London, and expressly di- 
recting that the inhabitants of the borough should thenceforth be ‘‘in 
the order, government, and correction of the Mayor and officers of the 
City of London,” the town and Borough of Southwark constituted a 
separate ward of the city ; and an alderman was appointed, with the de- 
nomination of the Alderman of Bridge-ward-Without. The alderman of 
Bridge-ward- Without was originally chosen by the Court of Aldermen, 
out of four or more freemen of London, nominated and put in election by 
the inhabitants of Southwark, precisely in the same manner as the alder- 
men were at that time appointed in the other wards of the city. This 
mode of appointment and election, though it was discontinued by an act 
of Common Council in the year 1551, certainly affords a strong contem- 
poraneous exposition of the intention of the charter of Edward VI., that 
the inhabitants of the borough should participate in the incidents of the 


- municipal constitution of London. But since the year 1557, the inhabi- 


tants of the borough have not had the semblance of popular election of an 
alderman, nor is there any satisfactory evidence that wardmotes were ever 
holden within the borough, or members returned by it to the Common 
Council. 

These questions have frequently undergone consideration by the parties 
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most interested in them; the inhabitants of the Borough of Southwark 
having, on several occasions within the last 70 years, discussed the ex- 
pediency of procuring from the Corporation of London a more complete 
communication of the privileges of citizenship, and in particular of re- 
covering the right of electing an alderman and representatives in the 
Common Council. Addresses have at various times been presented to 
the Common Council from the freemen of London inhabiting South- 
wark, and from the inhabitants of Southwark generally, praying for 
the allowances of representatives to their ward of Bridge Without, and 
other advantages ; but alwavs without success in regard to the repre- 
sentation. 

In 1835 and 1836, however, when the Corporation Reform Act had 
excited the attention of the whole country to the subject of municipal 
re-organization, a number of the inhabitants again memorialised the 
Common Council of London, to be efficiently incorporated with the City, 
either by an act of that body, or by an Act of the Imperial Legislature. 
But the Committee of Common Council, to which the subject was referred, 
reported that such an annexation was beyond the powers of the Common 
Council, since the charters granting to the corporation a jurisdiction over 
Southwark had not detached it from the county of Surrey, or reduced it 
from being a district borough, for many important purposes ; that the Act 
of the 4th of Edward VI., for the election of an alderman by Southwark, 
under the name of Bridge-ward-Without, was expressly stated by that of 
the 4th and 5th of Philip and Mary, which repealed it, never to have been 
put in execution by the mayor and aldermen ; and that a principal reason 
for their not observing it was probably the difficulty, if not impracticabi- 
lity, of their legally doing so, particularly in regard to the constituting 
and holding a wardmote of the inhabitants of the borough, as many of 
the duties of an alderman at the wardmote, such as the appointment of 
inquest constables, and other ward. officers, would be inconsistent with 
the duties of another office which then existed, and still exists in the 
borough, viz., that of the seneschal or steward, whose jurisdiction, and those 
of the Courts Leet and Court of Record over which he presided, could not 
be restricted or varied but by Act of Parliament; difficulties which were 
no less great after the lapse of three more centuries than at the time they 
had given rise to the repealing Act of the 4th and 5th of Philip and 
Mary, which provided that from thenceforth the alderman of that ward 
should always, on a vacancy, be elected by the Lord Mayor and aldermen 
at a full court of aldermen, to be holden in the inner chamber of Guild- 
hall. Also that finally, in 1711, it was provided by another act of 
Common Council, that the senior aldermen who had passed the chair 
should have the option of taking the aldermanship of this ward on its 
becoming vacant; an option which is still generally used. 

‘“‘ Upon the policy or expediency of the Corporation applying to the 
Legislature for the powers sought for by the Petitioners to be vested in 
the Corporation, or for an Act of Parliament making the Town and 
Borough of Southwark a part of the City of London, our attention,” states 
the Committee, ‘‘ has been drawn by Mr. Town Clerk to the following as 
some of the many difficulties which appear at this period to be opposed 
to the adoption of such a measure, and which, with others, it will be re- 
quisite to remove or surmount in order to render the Town and Borough 
of Southwark a part of the City of London, and to enable the inhabi- 
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tants to enjoy all the liberties, privileges, and franchises in the same 
manner as they are enjoyed by the citizens of London within the City, viz.— 

“ The long use of the privilege of the inhabitants, without reference 
to any corporate qualification, to return of their own choice, distinct 
from the City of London, two members to represent them in the Com- 
mons House of Parliament: } 

The concurrent jurisdiction of the sheriff and magistrates of the 
County of Surrey, and the police establishment at Union Hall : 

The powers exercised by the High Steward and Marshal of the King’s © 
House ; the said town and borough being within the verge : 

The contribution to the county rates, of which Southwark pays a very 
considerable proportion : 

The erection of a new gaol,or such enlargement of the Borough 
Compter as may render it fit for the purpose of a separate and exclusive 
Jurisdiction ; the gaol in Horsemonger-lane not being in such a case 
available: ; 

The being subject to the militia laws and to the billeting of soldiers: 

The commissioners of sewers of the county, and the district com- 
missions for paving and lighting and watching the borough,. and other 
local authorities created by Act of Parliament: 

The establishment of the Metropolitan Police in the distrtcts of the 
borough : | 

The powers of the several courts of the city and its officers, in respect 
to the attachments of property, foreign attachments, &c., although 
granted by the charter of Edward VI., and the compelling of persons to take 
up the Freedom of the City, never having been exercised in the borough : 

And the trial of Nisi Prius causes at the assizes of the county, for 
which it would be necessary to make some provision or arrangement fer 
their trial within the City, as is now done in London at the London sit- 
tings of the several courts at the Guildhall, &c.’’* 

Having weighed all these facts, the Committee were unanimously of 
opinion that the Court of Common Council does not possess sufficient 
powers to enable it to comply with the wishes of the petitioners in rela- 
tion to the Town and Borough of Southwark, without the sanction and 
authority of the Legislature, and that it would be neither expedient nor 
advisable for that court to make an application to the Legislature to 
obtain powers for the purpose.t On the like grounds the same Com- 
mittee equally reported against the admission of inhabitants of South- 
wark to the freedom of the City on reduced fines, and without the 
intervention of any companies, as inhabitants of the City itself were 
then recently admitted, under a resolution of the Common Council of 
the 17th of March, 1835. , 

This case of the Borough of Southwark certainly affords a lesson 
worthy of the study of constitution makers, and sufficiently explains the 
inaptitude of the City’s institutions for extension to the whole metropolis 
as rapidly as its buildings have in recent times extended. They are, or 
rather have been, deeply rooted in local customs, legalized by imme- 
morial usage; customs which, beyond the limits of the City, were early 
modified or extinguished by local government becoming the property of 


* Report of the Committee of General Purposes, dated 18th May, 1836, pp. 6. 


and 7. 
+ Ibid, p. 8. t Report dated 18th May, 1836, 
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the feudal lord of the manor, and being exercised by his steward ; and, 
when this system declined, they were certainly not revived by the local 
nominees of the Crown, the justices of the peace, whose appointment 
marks the still continued compromise between the feudal system and 
the central sovereignty. Their transfer from one end of London Bridge 
to the other, or from one side of Temple Bar to the other, was therefore 
prevented by the vested rights of manorial lords and other local authori- 
ties, to eradicate which, on principles of justice, after they had lost all the 
pliability which had permitted the manors of Portsoken and Farringdon 
to be early numbered among the wards of London, would have required 
a legislative effort greater than the exigencies of the case have ever 
paramountly demanded. It is difficult to imagine, however, when the 
corporation of the City had itself become possessed of the manorial 
rights of local government m the Borough, that they might not easily 
have obtained the sanction of the Crown and of Parliament to an 
efficient incorporation of that important suburb under one system of 
municipal government with the City itself, instead of treating it merely 
as a dependent municipal colony, the inhabitants of which were, how- 
ever, on the other hand, well content to escape being compelled to take 
up their freedom. 

The Corporation having recently withdrawn their magistracy and 
police from any active duties in the Borough of Southwark, to leave 
uninterrupted the proceedings of the Metropolitan Police Magistracy 
and Police, they now exercise scarcely any rights or powers within its 
limits not possessed by manorial proprietors in other outlying portions 
of the metropolis. They still, however, hold a Court of Record, called 
the Borough Court, with its prison, of which but little use is made, 
except to exact a stipend for the bailiff out of the suitors at the rival Court 
of Requests. The county magistrates of Surrey retain their concurrent 
jurisdiction, and may exercise the same authority here as in other parts of 
that county within the jurisdiction of the Central Criminal Court; but 
the stipendiary magistrates and this court in effect divide the criminal 
jurisdiction between them, as is in a great degree the case throughout 
the metropolis beyond the boundaries of the City. The sheriff of Surrey 
executes writs in the borough, notwithstanding the express grant of their 
execution to the Corporation of London; but the powers. of the Corpora- 
tion have been always so ill defined and unsystematically exercised, that 
this or some other point has perpetually been in dispute between it and 
the county. These concurrent jurisdictions also cause great and unneces- 
sary inconvenience to the inhabitants of Southwark, who are called upon 
by the City of London to serve as jurors at the Town Hall, at the Court 
of Record, at the three Courts Leet, and on coroner’s inquests. Under 
the county jurisdiction, they are liable to serve on juries at the Quarter 
Sessions and Assizes, and for assessing damages on writs of inquiry from 
the courts at Westminster, and also in the Sheriff’s Court, instituted 
under a late Act of Parliament, as to debts not exceeding 20/.. They 
are also required to serve on juries at the Central Criminal Court at the 
Old Bailey, and at the Palace Court m Scotland-yard ; they are likewise 
liable to serve as constables, ale-tasters, flesh-tasters, &c., on the appoint- 
ment of the Courts Leet, and are finable for not taking those offices; and 
finaily, they are liable to be called upon to serve as constables for the 
parishes in which they reside. 
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The Southwark parishes of St. George the Martyr, St. John Horsley- 
down, St. Olave, St. Saviour, and St. Thomas, together with that of’ 
Christchurch, occupy about 600 acres; the “ Borough” being equal in 
extent to the ‘* City,” though its population is one-fifth less. The latter 
parish was formerly part of St. Saviour’s, under the name of Paris 
Garden Manor, or the Bear Garden. <A church was built in it in 1630, 
and this locality was constituted a separate parish by Act of Parliament 
in 1670. It was a place of little consideration until ready access to it 
was opened by the completion of Blackfriars Bridge; and until after 
the Reform Act it did not share in the parliamentary franchise of the 
rest of the borough. At the commencement of the last century, the popu- 
lation of the Borough was about 45,000, and in 1841 it was 98,098. 
This population is of the same character as the resident population of 
the City, excepting only that there is a larger proportion of water-side 
labourers and sailors, and of the lower classes of prostitutes. In the 
poorer districts, somewhat farther from the shipping and the wharfs, are 
numbers of hatters, tailors, shoemakers, carpenters, smiths, labourers, and 
vendors of fish, fruit, &c., in the streets. 

The city of Westminster having had an origin as a separate and even 
rival town, the inhabitants of which entertained animosities towards the 
Londoners which sometimes led to bloodshed, it will be preferable next 
to notice the places around the City of London and Borough of South- 
wark which have never had any other than a suburban character, 
dependent upon those ancient centres. They are distinguished by 
having been included, together with London, Southwark, and West- 
minster, in the Bills of Mortality which were kept and published by the 
parish clerks, as a warning to the Court and others to leave London 
whenever the plague became more fatal than usual; but as this great 
scourge made its last appearance on the Billsin 1679, the great motive 
for extending the scope of the returns with the increase of the metro- 
polis was lost; and their bad nomenclature was causing these records 
gradually to be discontinued before they were entirely superseded by the 
returns now regularly published by the Registrar General of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages. 

The Tower and its Liberty, or the Parish of St. Peter ad Vincula, 
with the Old Tower Liberty Without, an adjacent precinct, are the first 
to challenge attention among the places included in this boundary ; 
for though containing, in 1841, no more than 1417 imhabitants (includ- 
ing 523 soldiers in barracks), they form, with the parish of Trinity 
Minories and the Old Artillery Ground, which raise the population 
only to 3554, a separate county, as it were, wnder the Constable of 
the Tower, as its Lord Lieutenant, and having its separate commission 
of the peace, and its court of sessions, held at the Sessions-house in 
Wellclose-square. For this, however, as for every other part of the 
metropolis, most of the judicial duties of an ordinary quarter or 
general sessions of the peace are now discharged by the Central Criminal 
Court, while those of local justices devolve on the stipendiary police 
magistracy. 

This, and the other Middlesex parishes and places included within 
the old Bills of Mortality, completely encircle the City on the east and 
north, and extend in those directions nearly to the widest limits which 
we can yet assign to the metropolis. They come no farther westward, 
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however, than to St. Giles’s in the Fields, and St. George’s, Bloomsbury ; 

the following being a complete list of them:—St. Andrew, Holborn, 

above Bars, with St. George the Martyr; St. Matthew, Bethnal Green ; 

St. Botolph Without, Aldgate; the Charter House; Christchurch, Spital- 
fields; St. Clement Danes (part) ; St. James and St. John, Clerkenwell ; 

Duchy of Lancaster (part); Ely Place; St. Giles’s in the Fields and St. | 
George, Bloomsbury; St. George’s in the East; Glasshouse Yard; 
St. John, Hackney; St. Mary, Islington; St. Katherine near the 

Tower; St. Ann, Limehouse; St. Luke, Middlesex; Rolls Liberty ; 

Saffron Hill and Hatton Garden ; St. John the Baptist in the Savoy; St. 

Sepulchre (part); St. Paul, Shadwell; St. Leonard, Shoreditch ; St. 

Dunstan, Stepney (being the hamlets of Ratcliffe and Mile End Old 

and New Town); St. John, Wapping; and St. Mary, Whitechapel ; 

besides the Tower Liberty, the Old Tower precinct, and the Old Artil- 

lery Ground. ‘The population of these places in 1841 was 667,386. 

On the Surrey side of the Thames there are only four parishes 
included in the old Bills of Mortality, viz., St. Mary, Rotherhithe; St. 
Mary, Bermondsey ; St. Mary, Newington Butts; and St. Mary, Lam- 
beth. They are all, however, large parishes, completely encircling the 
Borough of Southwark, at the back of which they extend from the 
Limehouse Reach to the Vauxhall Reach of the River Thames. They 
contained, in 1841, a population of 169,242; so that the whole of the 
parishes, besides those of the Cities of London and Westminster and the 
Borough of Southwark, which were included within the old Bills of 
Mortality, and comprised, at the commencement of the last century, 
a population of about 326,000, contained, in 1841, a population of no 
less than 836,628. 

These “ out” parishes, included by the old Bills of Mortality, are 
the great commercial, manufacturing, artisan, labourer, and mariner 
suburbs; having, near the river, docks, warehouses, manufactories, and 
places of business of every kind, with shops in the main streets; but 
behind these, the parts approaching nearest to the City and Borough are 
densely populated by dock labourers, coal-whippers, weavers, watch- 
makers, shoemakers, bricklayers and their labourers, and artisans of 
every kind ; and, in such quarters as Bethnal Green, Whitechapel, and 
St. Giles’s, by large numbers of persons living in a very low condition, 
whose honest occupations are not so easy to discover. It is the vast 
bodies of the labouring classes thus aggregated round the centre of the 
town, and not absolutely in its centre, that are properly the great object 
of solicitude in a sanatory view. On the west, the belt is continued from 
St. Giles’s through the back streets of Soho, St. Martin’s, and the 
contiguous parishes of the Strand. Between these localities and the 
lower parts of Westminster intervenes the region of Whitehall; but 
from , Reva a crossing the river to Lambeth, the belt is complete. 
Next to this will be found, farther in the outskirts, the habitations of the 
clerks, book-keepers, shopmen, and other middle-class dependents on 
the commercial and other establishments which do not afford them a 
domicile forthe night; and outside these again, the more substantial houses 
of their employers, oceupying the frontage of the main roads and streets, 
with inferior and sometimes very wretched localities in the rear. These 
portions of the metropolis have no local authorities over those of their 
several parishes, or over their local boards for parochial purposes and 
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public works, except the magistracy of the counties of Middlesex and 
Surrey, in which they are respectively included, and the police magis- 
trates and commissioners acting for the whole metropolis, and commit- 
ting to the Central Criminal Court, to which the county sessions on 
each side of the water relinquish most of their judicial business. 

To the west of the great town of trade and labour composed of the 
City of London, the Borough of Southwark, and the outlying parishes 
within the old Bills of Mortality, is another, more expressly of residence 
(being the seat of government, of professional learning, of the fine arts, 
and of polite intercourse for the whole kingdom); the more ancient parts 
of which are included in the city and liberties of Westminster, while the 
remainder is under the Middlesex and the Metropolitan magistrates, in 
like manner as the outlying parishes within the bills of mortality on the 
north side of the Thames. 

Westminster was from a very early period a market town under its 
ecclesiastical lords, separated from London by open fields, in the midst 
of which was the little hamlet of Charing; and it is since the reign of 
Elizabeth that the liberties of both cities have been so extensively popu- 
lated that their buildings have come in continuous series to either side of 
Temple Bar. Westminster, under the Dean and Chapter, appears to 
have had, with some peculiar powers, only the manorial constitution of 
any country town under its lord, until the passing of the local Act of the 
27th of Elizabeth, apparently procured through the influence of Lord 
, Burleigh, who held the honorary office of High Steward. 

This Act, which was of a temporary nature, was made permanent 
by the 29th of George II. c. 25, under which the City, with its wide- 
spread liberties, is divided into twelve wards, and the Dean, or the High 
Steward appointed by the Crown, nominates a ‘‘ Burgess” over each 
yearly, but in practice he retains his dignity during good behaviour. 
With the assistance of the Burgesses, the Dean or High Steward chooses 
twelve ‘‘ Assistant Burgesses,’ who, with the preceding, form the Court 
of Burgesses, and were designed to have the powers of an Alderman’s 
Deputy in each Ward, as the Burgesses were apparently to have had 
those of a City Alderman. The Act gives these officers magisterial 
authority within the City and Liberties of Westminster, but since the 
establishment of the metropolitan police courts or offices in 1792, this 
authority has fallen into disuse, and they now exercise no magisterial 
functions, except in the regulation of weights and measures. ‘The 
Dean and High Steward, with the assent of the Burgesses and As- 
sistants, were to make bye-laws for the government of the inhabitants, 
as the Courts Leet formerly did; and under this provision Lord Burleigh 
caused a set of ordinances to be established for the better preservation 
of good order in the City. At present, however, as for many years past, 
the Court of Burgesses meets only for the purpose of amerciaments 
upon offenders presented by the annoyance jurors.* Such is the con- 
stitution of the existing nominal “‘ Corporation” of the so-called “ City 
of Westminster,”? but it is obviously nothing more than a permanent 
manorial leet jury. Its history also affords a lesson in local law, by 
proving that large powers will never be exercised efficiently, nor long 
exercised at all, by an inherently feeble body, unmoved by either local 
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or national responsibility. There is also, it should be mentioned, a 
Deputy Steward, appointed by the High Steward, with the approbation 
of the Dean and Chapter; anda High Bailiff, appoimted by the Dean 
and Chapter, who holds annual Courts Leet, in which constables aré 
appointed, and has the return of writs, and usually a lease of the fines, 
forfeitures, and other emoluments of the franchise. ‘There is likewise 
a coroner appointed by the Dean and Chapter. 

* The only separate jurisdiction in Westminster, however, which has 
any effective existence, is its express commission of the peace, the magis- 
trates under which have their sessions-house opposite the Abbey, and their 
prison in Tothill Fields. Still the County Magistrates of Middlesex have 
a concurrent jurisdiction, and the ordinary metropolitan jurisdictions of 
police and justice, centreing at the Home Office and the Central Crimi- 
nal Court, are the real local government for purposes of criminal justice. 

The ancient parish of the City of Westminster is that of St. Margaret’s, 
now called St. Margaret’s and St. John’s, from a new church consecrated 
in A.D. 1728. In the Liberty of Westminster, St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields is the mother-church of St. Paul Covent Garden (A.D. 1645), 
of St. Ann Soho (A.D. 1678), of St. James’s (A.D. 1684,) and of 
St. George Hanover-square, (A.D. 1742); St. Mary-le-Strand and St. 
Clement Danes are ancient parishes connecting Westminster with 
the City of London. The close or precinct of the cathedral church of 
St. Peter, commonly called Westminster Abbey, is extra-parochial. ‘The 
population of Westminster, including all these places, was about 130,000 
at the commencement of the last century, and in 1841 amounted to 
222,053. The parish of St. John, Westminster, with part of that of 
St. Margaret, forming the district of Tothill Fields, enclosed by West- 
minster Abbey, St. James’s Park, Pimlico, the Vauxhall-road, and the 
Thames, and encircling the Millbank Penitentiary and the Westminster 
Bridewell, is chiefly mhabited by- mechanics and the lower classes of 
labourers, the condition of whose habitations, in the worst part of St. 
John’s parish, is very wretched. In the parishes of St. Clement Danes, 
St. Mary-le-Strand, St. Martin-in-the-Fields, and St. Ann’s Soho, there 
is, to the north of the Strand, another crowded mass of labouring popu- 
lation, intermingled, like the other, with inhabitants of disreputable 
character. But the rest of the City and Liberties of Westminster, 
bounded on the north by Oxford-street and the Uxbridge-road, and on 
the west by the parishes of Kensington and Chelsea, is occupied by the 
royal palaces and parks, the public offices, the clubs and houses of 
the nobility and gentry, and the smart habitations of the tradesmen 
in the streets of business, with here and there isolated retreats of 
crowded labourers, occupying even the narrowest space, for the sake of 
proximity to their employment, which is an imperative condition of 
their retaining it. The new region of Belgrave-square is perhaps the 
only portion which has not these localities; but it is contiguous to the 
lower population of Tothill Fields on the one side and Chelsea on the 
other. It has already been mentioned that Westminster and its liberties 
were included in the old Bills of Mortality. 

The greatest extension of the Town, beyond the limits marked by these 
Bills, has been westward and northward, in the parishes of St. Pancras, 
St. Marylebone, Paddington, Kensington, and Chelsea, which completely 
encircle the City and Liberties of Westminster (the older town of resi- 
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dence, to which they may be regarded as suburban,) on the north and 
west, and are all that Mr. Rickman, in the preface to the Census 
Abstracts of 1831, deems it necessary to add to the quarters already de- 
scribed, to comprise the whole population of the metropolis. At the 
beginning of the last century ‘he calculates that they comprised only 
9150 inhabitants; but in 1841] their united population was no less 
than 360,113. The two parishes at the extremes of these suburbs, viz, 
those of St. Pancras and Chelsea, contain much the largest proportion of 
the labouring classes; and in all of them there are particular localities 
which are very wretched; but the whole of Marylebone, with the western 
side of St. Pancras, forms the noble region bounded by Oxford-street and 
the Edgeware and Hampstead Roads, and comprising the Regent’s Park 
and St. John’s Wood; Paddington contains the splendid new quarter of 
Hyde Park Square, occupying the space between the Edgeware and 
Uxbridge Roads; and Kensington is a suburban district, almost wholly 
of substantial houses and dispersed villas. 

Within these limits Mr. Rickman reckons the population of the whole 
metropolis, at the commencement of the last century, to have been about 
674,000, while in 1841 it was no less than 1,713,100, without any al- 
lowance for seamen; being an increase of 254 per cent., while the po- 
pulation of England has mcreased from 5,475,000 to 15,911,646, or 
291 per cent., which is 37 per cent. more than the increase of the 
metropolis. Feeling, however, that objections might be taken to the 
limits thus assigned, Mr. Rickman adds a total of the population of 
all the parishes whose churches are situated within eight miles of St. 
Paul’s, which amounted in 1831 to 1,776,556, after adding four per cent. 
for sailors, soldiers, and unenumerated strangers; but it will presently 
appear possible to adopt limits at once less arbitrary and less extensive. 

The bills or Tables of Mortality, now published weekly, quarterly; 
and annually by the Registrar General, have added, on the west, the 
parishes of Fulham and Hammersmith; on the north, that of St. Mary, 
Stoke Newington; and on the east, those of St. Leonard, Bromley, and 
St. Mary-le-Bow, all in the county of Middlesex; and on the south, that 
of Camberwell, in Surrey, and those of St. Nicholas and St. Paul Dept- 
ford, Greenwich, and Woolwich, in the county of Kent. The whole of 
these parishes are of the usual suburban character, with pleasing scattered 
houses, and some very wretched neighbourhoods, with the exception of 
those in the county of Kent, which have a distinctive character as the 
arsenal portion of the town. Unfortunately, Woolwich, in these last ad- 
ditions, is left entirely isolated from the rest of the metropolis by the inter- 
vening parish of Charlton. The Registrar-General’s boundary is otherwise 
very imperfect; for while it makes this ill-accomplished extension on the 
east, it excludes, at the opposite end of the town, the whole of the important 
suburbs rising from Vauxhall Bridge to Clapham, and thence connected 
with Wandsworth and Battersea; while on the Middlesex side, though 
it extends an ample distance westward, it capriciously excludes Hamp- 
stead, at the same time that it includes the greater part of the more dis- 
tant suburb of Highgate. The additional parishes added by this boun- 
dary contained, in 1841, a population of 163,067. 

The obvious imperfection of all these boundaries compels us still to 
seek some other, and to inquire whether, to the present day, there really 
has been drawn no boundary of the metropolis for any political or adimi- 
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nistrative purpose whatever which would mark, by its aptitude for some 
definite purpose, the limits within which is comprised the whole of the 
population that can fairly be considered metropolitan in locality and 
in character. The outer boundary of the metropolitan boroughs at first 
suggests itself; but this excludes the western suburbs on the west and 
south-west, so as not to reduce too low the county constituencies of 
Middlesex and East Surrey; and that to such an extent as to preclude 
all possibility of its adoption. The next boundary which offers itself 
is the original limit adopted for the metropolitan police, by the 10th of 
George IV. c. 44, which, notwithstanding the addition of rural dis- 
tricts in every direction, still has a recognized existence under the 3rd 
and 4th of William IV. c.19. There can be no doubt of the superior 
propriety of this boundary over every other which had yet been drawn, 
at the time of the first-mentioned statute; and had it been adopted 
by Mr. Rickman in 1831, would undoubtedly have directed the attention 
of the Registrar-General to a fitter limit than that which has heretofore 
been used for the new tables of mortality. Still it has two very consider- 
able defects, for it extends so far westward as to include Ealing and 
Brentford ; while on the south-east, by stopping short with the parish of 
Greenwich, it excludes Woolwich, and the rest of the parliamentary 
borough of Greenwich, as well as the suburban villages of Lee and 
Lewisham. 

The faults in this boundary have, however, been expressly corrected by 
the one which it is now proposed to adopt, for statistical purposes, as that 
which administrative experience proves to be the circuit of the population 
socially connected with and organized upon London, to the exclusion of 
such as is suburban to the first towns in the surrounding counties, and de- 
pendent upon their petty sessions for the minor aids of criminal justice. This 
is the outer boundary of the Metropolitan Police Court Districts, as fixed by 
an Order in Council of November 10, 1840, amended by one of February 5, 
1841, and extended by another of Dec. 16, 1842, all issued under the sta- 
tutes of the 2nd and 3rd of Victoria, c. 71, and the 3rd and 4th of Victoria, 
c. 84. This boundary makes the limitof the metropolis, south of the Thames 
to be coincident with that of the jurisdiction of the Central Criminal 
Court from Plumstead Marshes, below Woolwich, southward and west- 
ward by Eltham, Sydenham, Norwood, Streatham, Tooting, and Wim- 
bledon ; but here approaching the vicinities of Kingston and Richmond, 
it turns straight northward between Barnes and Mortlake, and, crossing 
the Thames, includes Chiswick and Acton, but excludes Brentford and 
Ealing, which are included in the original metropolitan police boundary, 
with the rest of the Middlesex course of which latter boundary, the 
one adopted for the police courts is identical ; running eastward to 
Kilburn Wells, including Hampstead, and thence running along the 
Highgate Hills to Hornsey Wood, Stamford Hill, and the Lea, above 
Lea Bridge, whence it follows the course of that river to the Thames, and 
the channel of the latter to Plumstead, where its commencement on the 
south side of the river has already been noticed. The extreme length of 
the district thus encircled, from east to west, is about 16 miles; its ex- 
treme breadth, from north to south, about 10, and its contents about 
130 square miles; which would form a tract of somewhat more than 11 
miles square. 

The parishes and places comprised in it, which are not contained in 
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any of the boundaries already described, are of a well known suburban 
character, and full of the habitations of persons who have daily avoca- 
tions in the metropolis, in continuous rows, or in detached villas. They 
are, the parishes of Hampstead, Acton, and Chiswick, in Middlesex ; 
the Wandsworth and Clapham Union, comprising the parishes of Batter- 
sea, Clapham, Putney, Streatham, Tooting, and Wandsworth, with the 
further outlying parishes of Barnes, Wimbledon, and Merton, and the 
hamlet of Penge, in Surrey; and the Lewisham Union, comprising the 
parishes of Charlton, Eltham, Lee, Lewisham, and Plumstead, the liberty 
of Kidbrooke, and the hamlet of Mottingham, in Kent; the total popula- 
tion of which places, in 1841, was 87,713 ; an amount within the space 
which, were there no other evidence, would be decisive as to the pro- 
priety of their being regarded as suburban to the metropolis, independent 
of that which is afforded by the rate of increase. 

The boundary which it is here proposed to adopt is at once the most 
regular which has yet been offered, the most consistent with ancient 
divisions, and the most nearly coincident with the limits to which the 
sewerage, the supplies of water and gas, the labours of the Metropolitan 
Road Commissioners, and other public works extend. 


Progress of Population in the several Portions of the Metropolis. 





Town Districts, 
as above described. 
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*,* The remainder of this paper will appear in the next number of the Journal.—Ed, 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Second Ordinary Meeting, December 18, 1843. 


Rowxanp Hitt, Esq., in the Chair. 
The following gentlemen were elected :— 


A. W. Barnes, Esq. W. G. Lumley, Esq. 
Rev. H. Davies. W. A. Graham, Esq. 
John Mac Clean, M.D. Thomas Wicksteed, Esq. 
Captain Larcom, R.E. James Hodgkin, Esq. 
Colonel Colby, R.E.. W. Barker, Esq. 


Samuel K. Wilson, Esq. 
The following gentlemen were proposed as candidates for admission 


into the Society :— | 
The Hon. E. P. Bouverie. Henry Hobhouse, Esq. 


A paper by Edwin Chadwick, Esq. ‘“‘ On the Proper Modes of Mea- 
suring by Statistical Returns the Duration of Life, and the Pressure and 
Progress of the Causes of Mortality amongst different Classes of the 
Community and amongst the Population of different Countries,”’ was read. 


(See p. 1.) 


Third Ordinary Meeting, January 15, 1844. 


Tuomas Tooke, Esq., V. P., in the Chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected :— 

The Hon. E, P. Bouverie. Henry Hobhouse, Esq. 

John Dunlop, Esq. and Richard Clewin Griffith, Esq. were ap- 
pointed the auditors of the Society’s accounts for 1843, in conjunction 
with Dr. Bowring, M.P., on behalf of the Council. 

A paper by G. F. P. Neison, Esq. “‘ On a Method recently proposed 
for conducting Inquiries into the Comparative Sanatory Condition of 
various Districts, with Illustrations derived from numerous places in 
Great Britain at the Period of the last Census,” was read. (See p. 40.) 


Fourth Ordinary Meeting, February 19, 1844. 
The Right Hon. Viscount Asutey, M.P., President, in the Chair. 
The following gentlemen were formally admitted Fellows of the 


Society :— 
A. W. Barnes, Esq. Hon. EK. P. Bouverie. ~ 
Charles Hindley, Esq. M.P. 
The following gentlemen were proposed as candidates for admission 


into the Society :— 


T. Milner Gibson, Esq., M.P. Thomas Trevethan Spicer, Esq. 
John Meeson Parsons, Esq. Charles Creag, Esq. 
The following letter from Mr. Hailam was read :— 
Dear Sir, 24, Wilton Crescent, February 16, 1844. 


I am very desirous to contribute, as far as in my power, to the promotion of 
those valuable inquiries into the condition of the poor in metropolitan districts 
which have been commenced by the Statistical Society, and of which we had a 
sample last year as to a part of the parish of St. George’s, as well as, at an earlier 
time, as to other districts. I enclose, therefore, a cheque for 25/., which, as I have 
been informed, will enable the Society to lay betore the world the result of a 
similar investigation into some other portion of the metropolis. The inquiry last 
year appeared to me so well conducted that, if no objection exists, I should conceive, 
that the same person might be employed, and it is a matter of some importance, 
with a, view to comparison, that statements necessarily rather too indefinite, such as 
those as to the condition of the poor must be, should proceed from the same person, 
and consequently be referred to the same standard. 

I would leave wholly to the Society the choice of a parish or district to be thus 
investigated. The neighbourhood of Fleet-street, Chancery-lane, and Holborn has 
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been mentioned to me; but I believe it would be a very favourable specimen of the 
lower population of this city, and possibly it may be more for the good of the labour- 
ing class to bring forward some less happily situated district. This however as I 
have said, the Council will best determine. 

I am, my dear Sir, very faithfully yours, 
J. Fletcher, Esq. (Signed ) Henry Hauiam. 


The thanks of the meeting were unanimously voted to Mr. Hallam 
for his hberal donation in aid of the Society’s labours. 

A paper was read by Joseph Fletcher, Esq. entitled, “ The Metro- 
polis: its successive Limits, present Extent, and divisions for Local 
Government,”’ The length of this paper, and the importance of the 
subjects treated in it, caused the reading of the latter portion to be 
deferred until the next ordinary meeting of the Society on the 18th of 
March, on the understanding that the arrangements for sewerage would, 
in the mean time, receive the further consideration of its author. 


EB I SO SS TS IEE SL ES 


BILLS OF MORTALITY. 

« Tug quarterly return, to which the following remarks apply, is derived from 114 
districts (subdivided into 571 registrars’ districts), Thirty-three of the districts are 
in the metropolis; and the remaining 81 districts comprise, with some agricultural 
parishes, the principal towns and cities of England. At the last Census (June 7th, 
1841,) the enumerated population of the 114 districts was 6,534,535, or nearly fowr- 
tenths of the total population. The average annual number of deaths registered in 
the 114 districts was 163,193, or 47 per cent. of the total deaths registered annually 
in England.” 

42,263 deaths were registered in the Autumn quarter of 1843; while 40,683 was 
the average number in the five Autumns of 1838-42. The Popuiatton of the dis- 
tricts increased about 5 per cent. every three years from 1831-41, and as it is pro- 
bable that the increase continued down to 1843, the deaths in the Autumn of 1843 
would, at the same rate of mortality as in previous years, be 5 per cent. more 
numerous. The corrected average with which 42,263 should be compared is 42,717. 

The deaths inthe provincial districts were 28,525, the uncorrected average number 
for Autumn being 28,867. The mortality was, therefore, in the aggregate, con- 
siderably below the average. 

The Mortality of the Metropolis was above the average: the deaths were 13,738, 
or 1,923 more than 11,815, the average of five previous Autumns. After a correc- 
tion for the increase of population, the excess is 1,368 deaths. Small-pox was fatal 
to 114 persons; which is below the average (360), but 39 more than in the previous 
quarter. Measles, was more fatal (Deaths 455), and Scarlatina destroyed 706 
persons, 163 more than in the previous quarter. The epidemic appears to be in- 
creasing. Diarrhea, Dysentery and Cholera were more fatal than usual, 380 persons 
having died of these diseases. Of the 221 deaths by Dysentery in this and the 
previous quarter, 87 occurred in the Greenwich Union Workhouse during the 14 
weeks (August 13th to. November 18th). The deaths by the diseases of the nervous 
system were 226 above the average; the deaths by Bronchitis and Pneumonia (in- 
flammation of the lungs) were 2,000, or 695 above the average; and the diseases of 
the digestive organs proved fatal to 981 persons—215 above the average. Fewer 
violent and sudden deaths were registered than is usual. The Registrars in the 
other parts of the kingdom mention as prevalent diseases Scarlatina, Measles, Typhus, 
and other complaints. ; 

Districts in which the mortality was higher than the Autumn average of the same 
districts :—The districts of the Metropolis, Maidstone, Winchester, Wycombe, 
Bedford, Cambridge, Yarmouth, Devizes, Dorchester, Exeter, Bath, Bristol, Clifton, 
Stroud, Birmingham, Aston, Lincoln, Derby, West Derby (adjoining Liverpool), 
Wigan, Chorlton, Merthyr Tydvil. 

Districts in which the mortality was lower than the Autumn average of the same 
districts s— Windsor, Oxford, Norwich, Redruth, Penzance, Dudley, Walsaél, Wol- 
verhampton, Wolstanton and Burslem, Coventry, Leicester, Nottingham, Basford, 
Macclesfield, Great Boughton (including Chester), Liverpool, Prescott, Manchester, 
Salford, Ashton, Sheffield, Huddersfield, Leeds, Sunderland, Tynemouth, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, Kendal, Pontypool, Newtown. 

The meteorological observations have been discontinued at the apartments of the 
Royal Society ; but the Autumn is considered to have been unusually mild. 
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DISTRICTS. 


Metropolis.* 
West Districts . 
North Districts. 
Central Districts 
East Districts . 
South Districts. 


Total 


South Eastern 
Division. 
Maidstone . 
Brighton 
Isle of Wight 
Portsea Island 
Winchester . 
Windsor . 


o. © 6 e ue: @ 


South Midland 
Division. 
St. Albans . 
Wycombe 
Oxford 
Northampton 
Bedford. . 
Cambridge . 


Eastern Division. 


Colchester . 
Ipswich . 
Norwich . 
Yarmouth 


South Western 
Division. 
Devizes . 
Dorchester . 
Exeter é 
St. Thomas. 
Plymouth 
Redruth . 
Penzance 
Bath 


Western Division. 


Bristol 
Clifton 
Stroud . 

Cheltenham 
Hereford . 
Shrewsbury. . | 
Worcester : 
Kidderminster. | 
Dudley . | 
Walsall e ° | 
Wolverhampton 

Wolstanton . 
Birmingham 
Aston. . 
Coventry 


e ° 
e 





| 


Popula- 
tion 
1841. 


300,705 
365 ,660 
373,806 
392,496 
438 , 060 
1 > 870 ’ 727 


32,310 
46,742 
42,547 
53 ,036 
23, 044 
20,502 


17,051 
34, 150 
19,701 
28, 103 
31,767 
24,453 


17,790 
25,254 
61,846 
24,031 


22,130 
23,380 
31,333 
47,105 
36,527 
48 ,062 
50,100 
69,232 


64,298 
66,233 
38,920 
40,221 
33,646 
21,529 
97,130 
29,408 
86,028 
34,274 
80,722 
32,669 
138, 187 
50,928 
31,028 
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MORTALITY OF THE COUNTRY. 
Quarterly Table of the Mortality in 114 of the Districts of England (including 
the principal Towns) showing the Number of Deaths registered in the 
Five Vears, the Average Number of Deaths in the Five Autumns 1838-42, 
and the Number of Deaths in the Autumn Quarter of 1843, ending 31st 
December.—( Continued from p. 368 of Vol. VI.) 














1838 | 1839 | 1840 
8,114] 6,538 | 6,936 
8,944 | 7,890 | 8,594 
10,844 | 9,751 | 9,108 
12,434 | 10,359 | 10,063 
12,362 | 10,903 | 11,580 
52,698 | 45,441 | 46,981 
DEE Le EO Sey aT 
137 726 700 
916 898 980 
655 630 737 
1,264] 1,180] 1,140 
421 79 526 
381 367 402 
378 310 331 
788 692 824 
359 407 406 
689 687 670 
676 678 743 
563 547 639 
533 437 480 
694 630 593 
1,373 | 1,852 | 1,752 
417 440 504 
426 510 48] 
469 362 412 
700 646 808 
824 819 888 
862 | 670 765 
914 909 | 1,011 
762 848 976 
1,567 | 1,602] 1,974 
1,842 | 1,675 | 2,330 
1,398 | 1,150] 1,739 
952 693 760 
869 726 855 
1714 687 758 
568 5i4 559 
805 717 638 
591 523 670 
1,767 | 1,891 | 2,092 
619 749 913 
1,556 | 1,909 | 2,217 
710 795 831 
3,359 | 3,639 | 3,767 
1,099 | 1,058} 1,218 
684 724 616 


Annual Deaths Registered. 


1841 


—— 


6,599 
8,261 
9,333 
10,004 
11,087 





45 ,284 


648 
1,102 
891 
1,211 
416 
395 


300 
7ol 
450 
693 
714 
659 


381 
499 
1,362 
493 


429 
456 
920 
$59 
730 
906 
1,016 
16728 


1,895 
1,519 
728 
890 
688 
520 
614 
582 
2,296 
832 
25,153 
757 
3,673 
Ths ES} 
905 








1842 


6,826 
8,550 
8,873 
9,947 
11,076 


45,272 


815 
1,126 


1,152 
469 
394 





417 


1,582 
516 


449 
437 
764 
886 
1,141 
1,232 
15228 
1,598 


1,771 
1,510 
706 
1,078 | 
862 
586 
637 
621 
2,332 
927 
2,319 
964 
3,979 
1,093 
£90 
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1838-42 Deaths 
in the 

Autumn 

|\Quarterly Average Quarter, 
ending 

Of Five! Of Five | Dec. 31, 
Years. Autumns. 1843. 
1 ple ol SO0ons wl O44 
2,112; 2,107 | 2,408 
253999) 23385) 25738 
2,640 | 2,683 3,199 
2,850 | 2,945 | 3,449 
11,749 | 11,815 | 13,738 

PES EEE ee) 
181 181. 208 
251 266 282 
182 17 197 
297 326 338 
116 110 132 
De 105 79 
83 84 74 
187 168 192 
102 105 85 
168 161 174 
171 167 221 
144 14] 211 
113 120 114 
150 151 147 
396 374 278 
118 119 154 
115 114 132 
107 97 148 
192 180 295 
214 210 224 
208 217 227 
249 265 218 
236 258 234 
423 412 480 
476 463 518 
362 344 394 
192 170 192 
221 221 197 
188 192 194 
137 129 135 
171 186 170 
149 144 145 
515 528 | 414 
202 218 150 
508 495 479 
203 199 179 
901 908 996 
279 278 307 
191 211 192 





* The deaths in the metropolis for the years 1840-1-2 have been derived from the weekly tables, 
the Returns for each year comprising 52 weeks, or 364 days. The last quarter in the metropolis ended 
December 30, 1843. The returns from other places are for the years ending December 3lst. 
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A Quarterly Table of the Mortality, §&c.—continued., 





DISTRICTS. 


North Midland 
Division. 
Leicester . 
Lincoln. . . 
Nottingham . 
Basford. . 
Detby . . - 


North Western 
Division. 
Stockport . . 
Macclesfield . 
Great Bough- 
ton (ineluding 
Chester). . 
Liverpool . 
West Derby 
(adjoining ; 
Liverpool) . 
Blackburn e 
Prestoma << 
Rochdale . 
Bury os . 
Bolton. . 
Wigan. . 
Prescott . 
Chorlton 
Manchester 
Salford . . 
Ashton . 


York Division. 


Sheffield . . 
Huddersfield . 
Halifax - tr: 
Bradford . . 
Weeds 6 6! 6 
Hull F 
Work = 


Northern Divi- 
Sion. 


Sunderland , 
Gateshead 

Tynemouth 

Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. . ¢: 
Carlisle . . 
Cockermouth . 
Kendal. 2 


Welsh Division. 


Abergavenny . 
Pont-y-pool . 
Merthyr Tydvil 
Newtown . , 
Wrexham . . 
Holywell . . 
Anglesey 


Total exclu- 
sive of the 
Metropolis 


Grand Total |6,534,835 {162,019 |161,946 








Annual Deaths Registered. 





Popula- 


tion 1838 
1841. 
50,932 | 1,170 
36,110 620 
53,080 | 1,209 
59,634 1,045 
35,015 769 
85,672 2,410 
56,018 1,315 
49,085 1,040 
223,054 6,627 
88, 652 1,625 
75,991 1,612 
77,189 1,726 
60,577 1,477 
77,496 1,961 
97,519 2,432 
66 ,032 1,483 
43,739 916 
93,736 2,140 
192,408 6,706 
70,228 2,207 
173,964 4,488 
85,076 2,429 
107,140 1,847 
1095175 2,098 
132,164 3,093 
168 ,667 4,289 
41,130 1,063 
47,779 876 
56,226 1,479 
38,747 881 
55,625 Tay 
71,850 | 1,829 
36, 084. 855 
35,576 184 
34,694 729 
50,834 1,150 
20,037 561 
52,864 1,516 
29,958 537 
39,542 845 
40,787 897 
38,105 645 





4,663,808 |109,321 








1839 | 1840 | 1841 
1,291.4 1;730.|...1,358 

731 817 800 
1,540 | 1,794 | 1,239 
P-Sp0- |) seo! aes 

832 926 914 
2,591 | 2,574] 2,048 
1,528 | 1,745 | 1,419 
1,237 | 1,384] 1,246 

435 | 8,470 | 7,556 
1,746 | 2,206 | 2,202 
2,190 | 2,140 | 1,692 
1,812 | 2,637 | 2,026 
1,673 | 1,868] 1,417 
1,990 | 2,170 | 2,064 
2,857 | 2,900 | 2,572 
1,912 | 2,144] 1,561 
1,056 | 1,155 997 
2,418 | 2,399 | 2,431 
6,774 |. 6,489 | 5,821 
2,449 | 1,998 | 1,971 
5,489 | 4,873 | 4,282 

,703 | 2,410 | 2,231 
2,080 | 2,243] 2,122 
2,402 | 2,354 | 2,202 
3,251 | 3,176| 3,041 
4,388 | 4,488 | 4,360 
1,023 | 1,442] 1,206 
1,217 | 1,209] 1,039 
1,524 | 1,513] 1,512 

968 1,016 | “989 
1,285 | 1,243] 1,340 
9,117 | 1,957 | 2,104 

739 901 925 

718 696 674 

825 821 601 
1,206 | 1,374 | 1,158 

615 563 648 
1,246 | 1,566 | 1,423 

468 619 539 

823 960 900 

791 864 800 

580 632 597 

116,505 |124,664 














1842 





114,664 |115,834 





170, 045 159,948 |161, 106 40,798 








1838-42 Deaths 

in the 
-{Autumn 

Quarterly Average| Quarter 
ee = enone 
Of Five | Of Five |Dec- 31, 
Years. |Autumns 1843, 
350 370 343 
184 188 210 
361 386 357 
310 316 280 
PAF 219 260 
585 | 548 534 
370 330 308 
305 304 258 
1,875 1,962 | 1,855 
509 575 625 
465 451 462 
513 493 459 
396 378 361 
506 459 439 
668 671 623 
434 434. 523 
260 250 293 
591 574 658 
1,597 1,612 | 1,437 
530 534. 518 
1,196 | 1,112 1,061 
598 631 546 
514 502 478 
566 5€0 563 
794. 788 809 
1,107 | 1,124] 1,070 
289 312 316 
274 263 257 
369 363 306 
238 242 261 
315 309 280 
437 491 423 
913 224 230 
173 163 164 
184 177 149 
8315 274 O71 
147 120 89 
343 303 72, 
129 116 98 
SAG 200 208 
204 210 196 
154 142 144. 
29,049 | 28,867 | 28,525 











40,683 “42, 263. 
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PRICES OF PROVISIONS, 
Average Contract Prices of the Provisions and Fuel supplied to the Workhouses 

































































Average Weekly | § 
Coa aan Head ag 3 q = ; 
Districts marked out by the | of !2-door Paupers. 8 a) we a ee 
Registrar-General, and | . | HS a 3 @ 8 
Central Unions contained be Ee gf) sa | a5 = a a 
therein. ; Za Wg See hee el oe l= fa} a 8 
Sie ese ae =| 3 3 
& | oO |aole = = A | o & 
Per lb. 
Metropolis. % gl ad is. @e4s, ad.) @. ds Zs..| whe 1S, 
East London . . ~ (2 73| 38 [2 11 |1 103) 5 | 4 | 68] .. 29 cw. 
Holborn... fs. 1 104, 24 (2 0211 11 5h | 4 64 | 44 3 0 cwt. 
South Eastern Counties. | 
Maidstone . . « © /2 53/332 9H1 9] 52) 42 | 72) 42 2 6 ewt. 
Pertsea Island . . , (2 64) 5¢ (2 11 |1 108 5 5 33 3 6 cwt. 
South Midland Counties. 
Northampton . . - |2 52/7 (38 021 9 43 | 44 13! 6 ie 
Cambridge . . « « [2 23) 5¢ (2 74/110] 48} 5 | 1@ | 5 
| 
Eastern Counties. | 
Ipswich , . , «(2 O87 (2 73/1 88 5 5 10 | 53 ey 
South Western Counties. 
Devizes . . + . « {1 10853 2 4/1 7% 42 3h 3% |1 0 bshi. 
Penzance . « . - |2 03,33 [2 4/1 108 52 | 52 | 92) 1 (3 7 ewt. 
Bath, « - « » « (LI0} 212 O31 98! 52) 42 | 8 | 3h 4 6 sack 
Western Counties. | 
Stroud): .- tig) a te ERS OR 64 48 | 52 | 72) 4 /4 lidbg 
A lak oet ay lpr tas aa 6.0 \ 
Wolverhampton 2 221 33 S71 6) 54], 44 19 | 5 {180 Ibs 
North Midland Counties. 
Derby . - - - «jl 9/33 2 O21 30) 52) 48 | 22] 52 14 O cwt. 
North Western Counties. 
Maceleshield 2)... 12°48) | 83412 7212 2 1-7, 32 | 92 | 61 '5 6 load 
Bolton e ° e e ° ee ee es v0 ° ae ce Bue) 
Pyescot 6) cee ee 2 43 32 | 8 |1 4 bshl. 
North Eastern Counties. 
Sheffield ® ° e ® e 2 22 92 33 0 1 8 ee 4 @e@ 6 6 9 load 
Halifax . | » +} |l 72) 32 \2 103] 5. fg) 5a | 9 5-6 eee 
Sculcoateg . + + « [2 4 {105 [3 23/2 3 41) 4 12 | .. '0 7 peck 
Northern Counties. | 
Gateshead ° ° e ye Diane Wl 9 5} 43 ll 64 2, 10 cwt. 
Kendal .\y -! 3) a") gene aed eave 108) /.P 38 : 11 | 53 (0 Sh st, 
Wales. | | 
Pembroke... . . fl $21 7412 42 7 55 | 9 | 32 12 6 ewt. 
St. Asaph . . . . (2 0/ 3g /2 341 91 42) 42 fs | 52 } ees 
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FUEL, &c.—(Continued from p. 371 of Vol. VI.) 
of the following Unions, during the Quarter ended at Michaelmas 1843. 
























































3 “ . 43 
Bye ea |e | eg Al 3 
ee oe ae a FS) x e Miscellaneous Articles. 
e ore be 2. a ae a ae 
e Bete issl a Ane 
aie. Go) p |e 5 eB || S 
- 
d. Ga |e d. CE Sa Sam me Pers Fall ee 
24 1k (5 13) 4¢ (16 6 | 3 7 | 62 | 12 | Beer 5s. barrel. 
24 It (5 2 | 42/15 9/3 3] 6 | .. | Porter 33s. barrel. 
ae os [02 1:9 122 9.) Be gas | dd veneer k 
23 1 3 | 43 i 6 88% : <i 
Pearl Barley, 20s. per cwt. 
1 3 
ate A celnaan a hi Nee. 18s. per ewt. 
3 1k 16 0| 5 is 9/3 8| 52 Suet, 5d. Ib. Rice, 2d. Ib. 
2 Reo 15 BV FAD Ge ve ok p+ bos | Suet, 43s. 6d. per'cwt. 
2 21 |60)/5 |18 7/4 0|7 | .. | Bacon, 4d. lb. Beer 13d. quart. 
ot ly (5.9 )9$ 1153.) 212-47 . | Fish, 14s. 10d. cwt.  ~ 
2 2 60 | 44118 0|3 8 | 62 Rice, 18s. per cwt. 
24 Or 15.9. | SB ple Oem Gs. .- | Rice Flour, 19s, ewt, 
2 22 1354/5 |5 3|3 8| 64) 1 | Bacon, 44d, lb. Suet, 42d, lb. 
302 Ik (56; 48/7 4/4 0/7 | .. | Rice, 16s. cwt. - 
24 14 by) 6 43 9 g eo ee eo ° 
2° is 5 0 44 a 6 ~ i 1k Bacon, 4d. per Ib. 
Treacle, 3s, &d. stone. Rice, 
2 1 59|42)6 6/4 2) 72 | 12 |¢ 2s. 3d. stone. Coffee, ls. 6d. lb. 
; Ale, 7d. gallon. 
2 1. -1/5 | 8 3] 4 O07; 64 | 12] Beer, 10d. per gallon. 
ee | if 5 6 o+ ee @e@ ee ] @ e 2 e 
| 
24 | 1459/5 | 4 0} 4 4/| 6h] .. | Coffee, 1s. 6d. per Ib. 
| Coffee, 1s. 84d. per lb. 
iy . | Se Pah ei. Beh Ft Rice, 2s. dkd. per stone. 
| 
24 bh igast de 6 | 52116 815 0/7 | 1 | Beer, 4d. per gallon. 
CY ae ads ea: RC | 5 11 814 6|..| 12] Rice, 23d. per Ib. 








92 
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MORTALITY OF THE METROPOLIS. 

(Continued from p. 365 of Vol. V1.) 
A Table of the Mortality in the Metropolis, showing the Number of Deaths from 
all Causes, Registered in the 13 Weeks ended December 30, 1843. 





























age ay ts 
=e | eo 
om of + OOS 
n® . a. 
e567 | *3¢8 
~~ oA 
ee DISEASES. o OU 
By Ad ¥ ey ee: 
© g for) aI oe & 
tos | neo 
£ 5S e883 
2 <A SQQ 
< A 
Smalley 6 G20 6 9O 360 114 
IM@asleSar. telk sy ea. 342 455 
Scanlavinan., « ater ew 6 534 7106 
Hooping Cough . . . 346 464 
Crowpeeee icc | us) 100 126 
IMR 6 G6 a So 6 53 86 
Wianmaceaes is iu se eee 81 265 ~ 
Dysentery 2%... 46 «6% 24 101 
Wholeran Messet: Lies sh ele 5 14 
ImnuwenZzae., «96 96 se 1S: 39 
Ague . . qo 4 5 
Remittent Fever, eS teh dee 4 8 
UNOS Tae a Be NS" Xe 422 450 
Erysipelas. . 21+ « 84 66 
Sepsis oy wei ee 6 9 
Hydrophobia. . . « . 2 1 
Epidemic, Endemic, and 
Waeaciols diseases. i ee eee 
ERE SSnen | EEE Ee) 
Wephalitis® 1. 9s 137 152 
Hydrocephalus . .. . 394 463 
INKY MSAEG- a ¢ GO oD 229 245 
Paralysis i. ss, ge. «+ 201 230 
Convulsions” <= sj... 678 750 
Steams! 752: aes Mem For mien 5 7 
Chorea ss spit erate: whe °8 1 
Ispilepsy).) on es) eae 49 35 
Insanity . . ac 13 18 
Delirium Tremens 3.6 il 21 
Disease of Brain, &e. BAX 93 125 
_ Diseases of the Brain, Spinai ei 
Marrow, Nerves, and } 1,821 2,047 
Sensesets, tac ah mee 
GRAIN (EERCCSE | (EET ASSERTED 
Laryngitis sp 65 oe lew bs 6 14 
Quinsy eo tot ¥e) Sheweme ae 20 26 
IBcONCHILISNs 64) es 139 286 
JEON? Ge Gs ac 20 22 
Pneumonia). 7.) 1166 1714 
Tiyerothoraxcs yi. yc, ay * 60 79 
ANSUITIGRs Skew scl as> one 329 320 
Phthisis or Consumption - | 1,698 | 1,743 
Disease of Lungs, &e. . - 176 192 
Diseases of the Lungs and ag 
of the other Organs of >| 3,613 4,396 
Respiration . . . 
Teething, 7. .. Wie. ts 207 263 
Gastritis Enteritis . . . 203 231 
Peritonitis papas deces souk 16 18 
Tabes Mesenterica . . . 54 134 
Worms a tae ye a oe as 6 11 
Ascites. 6 8 21 
Ulceration (of Intest. &e. yas 18 30 
Hernia, an. so wan Come suite 23 21 
Colic erileus’.” sues a 25 32 
Intussusception . . . « 6 6 
Stricturegpiulas mack. eee ee 6 5 
Heematemesis . & 4 6 
Disease of Stomach, &e. 5 48 79 
Disease of Pancreas aiken Ms 6 we 
Plepatitis) tance meen)) , sere 18 17 
Jaundice) 2 5 ofits 26 24 
Disease of Liver, coh ote 98 81 
Disease of Spleen canis 1 2 
Diseases of Stomach, Liver, a wees 
_ and other Organs of a 766 981 
gestion 0: Mela neUh er ms 











ge [ag 
ze | aes 
‘oS i Rig a 
ao% | <88 
DISEASES. $4 | as 
Qa ¥ gee 
Bee | ane 
fs 38 833 
<n SecA 
< A 
Pericarditis, $5. 9 S46 7 14 
Aneurism . . ote 8 9 
Disease of Heart, Se. 5 oe 241 297 
Diseases of the Heart and 
Blood-vessels . . .- ek eee 
EER RA pees 
Nephiitis sea sa. %. 3 6 10 
lischuria 4 sete eee somes 2 3 
Diabetes to 7. She S. 3 4 5 
Wy stitisl gies eae tote 5 3 
SEOME. Gee. nee Loko Se se 4 iv 
Stricture . . < us LiL 
Disease of Kidneys, &e, : 37 56 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &c. 65 89 
Childbbedt?. Vion 6 ees 101 93 
Parameniaye <0 6 Ss 3 4 
Ovarian Dropsy 401 =) 2 5 
Disease of Uterus, &c. : 29 39 
Childbed, Diseases of the : 
Uiterusi&c; a ae } or | oe 
Gmee GSEe: S SR 
Axthritis: 2) to ase °4 2 
Rheumatism. . aA 38 27 
Disease of Joints, &e. 56 34 40 
Rheumatism, Diseases of "3 69 


the Bones, Joints, &c. . 








Wanbuncle og sums. site. a 6 4 
Phiegiwaon «de es "8 1 
WICeRaicueremrce Aad 5 8 
istalay. epee c 5 4 7 
Disease of the Skin, &e, ; 5 6 
| Diseases of the Skin, Cel- 15 26 
Inlar Tissue, &e. . . t 
SE) SE 
Inflammation, <) 5 4 115 40 
Hemorrhage. . . . ~ 38 48 
Dropsy . SESS tel We 467 377 
PAVOSCESS re) Bis) tad UD ve 44 29 
Mortification) <3) 21°: aa). 54 61 
TEADie OW es Mase Mies Cae ae 3 4 
Scrotulages c's: we kee 22 37 
Carcinoma.) < 32 4 a. 5 94 137 
Tumor BH misvieteth wey) keris 22 8 
Gout pia age Jims 13 13 
LEMON Side ll a hs 4S 67 170 
Debility he Age Fare te 233 266 
Malformations. Sects 10 30 
Sudden Deaths euethe Oe 195 167 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other ne a 
Diseases of uncertain Seat t De ots SBR 
SY SS eS 
Old Age or Natural Decay . 897 967 
SSSA SS 
intemperance, 2 1... 7 8 
TV AbLON ole ne Pek 7 5 
Wiolent‘Deaths, 29% 5. . 303 283 
Deaths by Violence, Priva- 
tion, or Intemperance t oy ae 
en Ge ERS ES 
Causes not specified. . . 98 | 110 
ERED EY SAAR 


Deaths from all Causes. . | 11,815 | 13,738 


1844.] 


Sources of Revenue. 





Customs— 
Consolidated Duties . 
Sugar Duty gepheer 
to Supplies . : 


Total Customs 
Excise. 
Stamps 
Taxes . ‘ 
Property Tax . 
Post-Office 
Crown Lands. 
Miscellaneous 


Total Ordinary Revenue . 
Imprest and other Moneys 
Repayments of Advances. 


Total Income . 


Amount applied to Con- 
solidated Fund, exclu- 
siveof Advances . . 

Ditto applied as Advances 

Ditto as part of the Ways 
and Means of the Year. 


Miscellaneous. 


REVENUE. 

An Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, in the 
Quarters and Years ended 5th January, 1843 and 1844; showing the 
Increase or Decrease thereof.—( Continued from p. 373 of Vol. VT.) 

NII GiIIEEees el 


1843 
é, 
3,274,000 
940,089 


4,214,089 
3,022,008 
1,561,754 
1,886,163 
257,212 
141,000 
40 ,000 
21,537 





11,143,763 
107,097 
235,247 








11,486,107 


6,720,054 





140,000 








Quarters ended 5th January, 









































93 

















1844 Increase. Decrease. 
£. £. £. 
3,674,424 te a 
1,092,544 sf, eo 
4,766,968 | 552,879 si 
3,039,771 8,763 ts 
1,523,653 of 38,101 
1,858,857 - 17,306 
454,415 | 197,203 as 
143,000 2,000 ie 
30,000 i 10,000 
11,917 aa 9,620 
11,829,581 | 760,845 75,027 
50,136 xe 56,961 
332,060 | 96,813 fe 
12,211,777 | 875,586 | 131,988 
7,859,893 | 131,988 | Deduct 
Decrease. 
291,501 set 


} 4,626,053 | 4,060,383 





725,670 





Increase on 






























































ee the Quarter. 
Total ° 11,446,107 | 12,211,777 
Years ended 5th January, 
Sources of Income. 
1843 1844. Increase. Decrease. 
£. £. £. 2: 
Customs er 19,075,310 | 19,073,219 ss 2,091 
Excise. . - . « | 11,407,304 | 11,794,807 | 387,503 es 
Stamps. reas 6,491,100 | 6,426,155 ae 64,945 
Taxes . Sabet 4,273,592 | 4,190,480 ia 83, 106 
Property Tax 6") 571,056 | 5,249,260 |4,678,204 ae 
Post-Office fits 605 , 000 592,000 ae 13,000 
Crown Lands. . 133,000 117,500 fi 15,500 
Miscellaneous. . 579 411 1,634,741 |1,055,330 
Total Ordinary Revenue. | 43,135,773 | 49,078,168 /6,121,037 | 178,642 
Imprest and other Moneys 511,411 168 ,528 ae 342,883 
Repayments of Advances. 682,681 _ 825,247 | 142,566 
Total Income. . . | 44,329,865 | 50,071,943 |6,263,603 | 521,525 
Amount applied _to-the)| |... .4..|.. 
Consolidated Fund, ex-}| 29,794,794 | 34,586,304 | 521,525 | Deduct 
clusive of Advances } Decrease. 
Ditto applied as Advances 559,361 764,380 ——— 


Ditto as part of the Ways 
and Means of the Year. 


Total 


\ 13,975,710 


14,721,259 |5,742,078 | Increase on 


i |e ee 


44,329, 865 


50,071,943 


the Year, 


LL LA eee reese arennsnecroensnre 
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CORN. 

Average Prices of Corn per Imperial Quarter in England and Wales, with the 
Rate of Duty on Foreign and Colontul Wheat, during each week of the Winter 
Quarter of 1843; together with the Average Prices for the whole Quarter, for 
the Year 1843, and for the seven Years ended 31st December, 1843.—( Continued 
Srom p. 374 of Vol. VI.) 



































Wheat. Barley.| Oats. Rye. | Beans. | Peas. | Date of Duties alg 
: Certificates|__ P&* Quarter. — 
Returns | of preced- From 
received at Aggregate ing Prices,| From | British 
the Corn | Weekly fre Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | regulating | Foreign | Posses- 
Office, Average. Weeks, Average./Average.| Average.|/Average.|Average., Duties for} Coun- | sions 
1843. regulating the Week | tries. | out of 
Duty. ensuing. Europe. 
ee eee —_— | -—-—_— ss | — ee eee 
Weeks ended| s. d.| s, d.| s. d.| s. @ 8s. ad Sa/ds| 28. di. & ads) §. d. 
Och. 7). $50 6} 51 2] 30 -2].17 10) 30 8} .80 1) 32 6} Oct. 12) 19 0/45 of 
i. + 50 8 | 5607 | BO. 1] AZ) 30 0] 28 4) 32 (1 19 | 26-015 0 
Eth 60 UL | 50 2 |) BOE 1 Oe SO 20 | 88 bh Be 8 26} 20 0| 5 0 
28 «| 50 15050 a | 80.9 7 8; 80 8] 81 1] 8210 
Nov. 2] 20 0} 5 0 
Noy, 4am § 518 | 50 6G} BL.7 \-d8 7) '29. 0). 81 5b 33 10 9} 20 01.5 0 
Diese tee 1 | b0°]1 | B25 1s 9 | 90 aT a2 Bred 10 16 Tso oT 50 
18 51 7 | 51-1] 32 €) 1811] 30 5] 32 4; 384 0 28; 19 0] 5 0 
29. }; 51 0} 51 2] 32 1) 19.0), 20 8) 32 4) 33 7 BO 19, Oo BO 
ry 
Doe deg cok 1 ol 4) BL et) 840 | oe ote Bees a eee 
ee Ok. WO OL | BP Sk 8: Sk Seer eo OT aS 0 91) 19 Ob & 6 
IS ad 509M hbo oS.) S28 as 6 1. SOO Sl 6 |) 82: 93! 90 0| 5 O 
Cdn SOU tOna DUM ean o2onsals aS gue iucOamOn rool LO) 30° 10 
30. | 49 9.) 50 8] 32.8) 18 5! 31 4).30 2) 31 6) Jan. .4).20 0] 5 0 
Average of : * By Act 6 & 7 Vict. c. 29, 
theQuarter 50 10 or 31 6/ 18 4) 30 1)| 31 3) 32 9} wheat and Wheat Meal or 
——— | = | |__| —_—-— Flour, the produce of Ca- 
Average of ¢ nada, and imported since 
the saat 50 1 jie 29. 6).18 4) 30.7) 29 2) 311 the 10th Oetober, 1843, are 
——— | ——- | ——— | —-— —_  —__—_ ——_—____-—| admitted ata fixed duty ; the 
Septennial formerat ls. per quarter, and 
Average. on os ai 4 a a rte the latter at 43d. per cwt. 














Foreign and Colonial Wheat and Wheat-Flour Imported in each of the Months 
ended 5th November, 5th December, and 5th January, 1843-4; the Quantities 
upon which Duties have been paid for Home Consumption during the same 
Months ; and the Quantities remaining in bond at the close of them.—(Contt- 

nued from p. 374 of Vol. VI.) 





WHEAT. 





Imported. Paid Duty. In Bond —. Month’s 


Monthsiended “| — a a eee 
Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. |Foreign.|Colonial.| Total. | Foreign. |Colonial.| ‘Total. 


Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 
5th November. | 54,846 984 | 65,830 2,672 983 | 3,655 112,248 427 112,675 
5th December. | 56,801 4,900 | 61,701 840 | 4,900 5,740 160,786 497 161,213 
5th January . | 26,107 | 8,659 | 34,766 1,182 75815 8,947 12,097 aie 12,097 





























WHEAT FLOUR. 





In Bond at the Month’s 


Imported. Paid Duty. end 





Months ended 
Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. |Foreign.|Colonial.| Total. | Foreign. |Colonial.) Total. 





a 








Sf ee fl 














Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. 
5th November. | 25,956 | 41,891 | 67,847 1,603 | 40,783 | 42,836 55,002 1,761 56,763 
5th December. | 25,877 | 80,841 |106,718 209 | 80,513 80,722 71,269 2.196 79,395 
5th January « | 13,625 |109,370 [122,995 73 \106,489 |106,562 | 87,375 4,907 | 92,282 


DE SSCA ROR OESIO rm 
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CURRENCY: 
Quarterly Average of the Weekly Liabilities and Assets of the Bank of 
England, in the Quarters ended 4th November, 2nd December, and 30th 


December, 1843; and in the corresponding Quarters of the preceding 
Year.—( Continued from p: 375 of Vol. VI.) 




















LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
Quarters 
ended q : E ous ; 
Circulation. | Deposits. Total. Securities. Bullion, Total. 
1843, ace £. £. He ae: ES oe, 
4th Nov. 19,314,000 | 10,980,000 | 30,294,000 || 21,392,000 | 12,098,000 | 33,490,000 
Qnd Dec. 19,121,000 | 10,944,000 | 30,065,000 || 20,926,000 | 12,275,000 | 33,201,000 
30th Dec. 19,098,000 | 11,751,000 | 30,849,000 || 21,067,000 | 12,855,000 | 33,922,000 
1842. 
5th Nov. 19,903,000 | 9,072,000 | 28,975,000 || 21,934,000 | 9,789,000 | 31,723,000 
Cord Dec. 19,562,000 | 8,957,000 | 28,519,000 || 21,210,000 | 9,984,000 | 31,194,000 
30th Dec. 19,230,000 | 9,063,000 | 28,293,000 || 20,560,000 | 10,330,000 





30,890,000 





Average Aggregate Amount of Promissory Notes which have been in 
Circulation in the United Kingdom, distinguishing the several Banks, 
or Classes of Banks, by which issued in each part of the Kingdom, with 
the Average Amount of Bullion in the Bank of England, during the 
four weeks ended the 11th November, 9th December, and 6th January, 
1843-4, respectively.—(Continued from p. 375 of Vol. VI.) 





Banks. 


England—Bank of England . 
Private Banks. . 
Joint-Stock Banks. 


Circulation during the Four Weeks ended 





llth Nov. Oth Dee. 6th Jan. 
1843. 1843. 1844. 
£ £ aS 


19, 554, 000/18 ,791 000/18, 964,000 
4°904.574| 4°533,048| 4,822 675 
3,315,318] 3,161,033] 3,234,999 


Scotland—Chartered Private & 
Joint-Stock ee 
Ireland—Bank of Ireland. 
| Private and sane, 
Stock Banks. . 


Total 


2,945,030] 3,166,920] 2,901,746 
3,511,475] 3,502,475] 3,489,650 
2,404,045] 2,376,676] 2,361,189 


36 634, 442135 531, 152135 ,774,959 


12,025, 000]12,996, 000/14, 638, 000 





























Bullion in the Bank of England 





Consolidated Fund Operations.—The total income. brought to this 
account in the quarter ended 5th January, 1844, was 11,138,305/. ; 
the total charge was 9,906,788/., leaving a surplus of 1,231,517/. The 
amount of Exchequer Bills issued to meet the charge on the Consolidated 
Fund for the quarter ended 10th October, 1843, and paid off out of 
the growing produce of that fund for the quarter ended 5th January, 
1844, was 3,726,537/. The probable amount of Exchequer Bills re- 
quired to meet the charge on the Consolidated Fund for the quarter 
ended 5th January, 1844, was 5,462,859/. | 

Slave Trade Police.—The following is an estimate of the charge to 
the public for the Ships of War, of all classes, employed for the sup- 
pression of the Slave Trade, in the year 1842 :—Wages, 261,319/. ; 
victuals, 165,010/.; wear and tear of hull, masts, &c., and stores, coals, 
and machinery, 149,137/.; total, 575,466/. 
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Miscellaneous. 


BANKRUPTCY. 
An Analysis of the Bankruptcies in England and Wales, gazetted in each 
Month of the Quarter ended December 31, 1844, and in the whole year 1844; 


showing the Counties and the Branches of Industry in which they have 
occurred.—(Continued from p. 316 of Vol. VI.) 


[April, 1844. 
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Tenth Annual Report of the Council of the Statistical Society of London. 
Session 1843-4. 


In rendering an account of their stewardship for the year which is now 
closed, the Council have to congratulate the Fellows of this Society on 
its continued prosperity during a period which has been felt by others 
as one of depression. The number of its Fellows has increased; the 
subscriptions were never before so well paid; there is not a debt of any 
kind outstanding; that which used formerly to anticipate a part of the 
current income of each year has been wholly discharged ; and, notwith- 
standing the outlay of 50/. in furniture, and the other extraordinary ex- 
penditure incurred by the removal to new apartments, the funded 
property of the Society remains undiminished. 

The removal to apartments more commodious, more accessible, and 
more advantageously situated, has been desired from the very foundation 
of the Society, and has at length been effected, as it is hoped, to the 
general satisfaction of the Fellows. The handsome rooms which the 
Society now occupies possess every advantage for daily resort, and for 
the meetings of Councils and Committees. Their arrangement in suite 
affords great relief to crowded meetings; and the principal meeting- 
room itself, though it has not the area of the one formerly used, yet, 
owing to the economy of space which its shape admits, its better means 
of ventilation, and its situation comparatively remote from the noise of 
any paved street, affords superior accommodation to an equal number of 
Fellows. Nor are these advantages obtained at any great pecuniary 
sacrifice; for though the rent of the present rooms is 200/. per annum, 
while that of the former was only 105/., yet 26/., formerly paid to 
servants, is now included in the larger sum; from which has further to 
be deducted the local taxes remitted to this as to other scientific societies, 
by an Act of the last session. The additional charges will thus be re- 
duced to about 50/. per annum, which the Council have reason to believe 
will be fully defrayed by the progressive increase in the number of 
Fellows, which more commodious rooms must tend to encourage. 

The number of Fellows, at the date of the last annual meeting, was 
416. The number since elected is 21; but the number of deaths and 
withdrawals reduces the increase to 10; so that the present number of 
Fellows is 426. The clear income of the Society is about 930/, per 
annum ; its fixed expenditure, including that upon the Journal, will now 
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be about 830/. ; there is therefore a surplus of 100/. per annum, available 
for original inquiries and the augmentation of the library. 

At the close of the last session, the Council advertised the Fellows at 
large of the removal to Regent-street, by means of a circular reciting 
the objects of the Society, and describing the extent to which they have 
been carried out, in terms which form the best introduction it can offer 
to a brief notice of what has been done in the course of the past year, 
and of the objects which the Council next propose to attain. 

““The Statistical Society of London was founded on the 15th of March, 
1834, in pursuance of a recommendation of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, for the purpose of collecting, arranging, 
and publishing facts calculated to illustrate the condition and prospects 
of society, and especially facts which can be stated numerically and 
arranged in tables. ‘The collection of new statistical materials, it was 
contemplated, would form only one part of the Society’s labours; the 
condensation, arrangement, and publication of those already existing, 
whether unpublished or published only in an expensive or diffuse form, 
or in foreign languages, being a work of equal usefulness. It was also 
a prominent object of the Society to form a complete statistical library 
as rapidly as its funds would permit. 

** Such was the purport of the original Prospectus ; and now that the 
Society has reached the eleventh year of a prosperous existence, its 
Fellows have every reason to revert with satisfaction to this outline of 
its objects; for it is very seldom that the first designs of a public asso- 
ciation for the advancement of science are all carried out with so much 
success. The resources of the Society were, in the first instance, chiefly 
devoted, under the direction of its Committees, to the collection of new 
statistical information, and to this great purpose a part of its funds is 
still appropriated. Its monthly meetings have cultivated among its 
Fellows an active spirit of investigation, and brought out the valuable 
results of much individual labour. Its Journal has fulfilled the purpose 
of condensation and publication; and the valuable books and papers 
which have already been collected form a library of facts of no mean 
utility. 

‘* The Sixth Annual Report of the Society, which contains an elabo- 
rate description of the scope and system of its labours, divides statistics 
into the following chief sections :— 

“J. The Statestics of Physical Geography, Division, and Appropria- 
tion ; or, geographical and proprietary statistics. 

“IT. The Statzsties of Production; or, agricultural, mining, fishery, 
manufacturing, and commercial statistics. 

“ III. The Statistics of Instruction ; or, ecclesiastical, scientific, lite- 
rary, university, and school statistics. 

‘TV. The Statzstecs of Protection ; or, constitutional, military and 
naval, judicial, criminal, and police statistics. 

““V. The Statistics of Life, of Consumption, and of Enjoyment ; or, 
of population, health, the distribution and consumption of the commo- 
dities of life, and public and private charity. 

‘* All the departments of statistics above described may be cultivated 
to the developement of as many branches of moral science, and to the 
attainment of that true insight into the actual condition of society, 
without which the application of remedial measures is purely empirical, 
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** Under this conviction, the original Prospectus announced the inten- 
tion of the Society carefully to exclude all ‘ opinions’ from its publica- 
tions ; not, assuredly, with the view of discouraging the proper use of 
hypothetical reasoning, but for the purpose of devoting the pages of its 
transactions to facts, and not to systems. In the pursuit of almost 
every investigation, the inquirer will adopt some hypothesis; but its 
truth and completeness, or its fallaciousness and insufficiency, must be 
demonstrated by observation and experiment. It is therefore the main 
purpose of scientific associations to call forth and register the results ob- 
tained by these processes; and observation in the wide field of human 
interests supplies those ‘ facts calculated to illustrate the condition and 
prospects of society,’ which it is the design of the Statistical Society to 
* collect, arrange, and publish.’ 

** The pursuit of statistical inquiries has already made such progress, 
not in England alone, but throughout Europe, as henceforth to be a ne- 
cessity of the age, and one of its most honourable characteristics. Thus 
errors as to the actual condition and prospects of society are daily ex- 
ploded, and more just data are supplied to guide the exertions of the 
philanthropist, the judgment of the legislator, and the speculations of the 
reasoner. The labours of the statist, indeed, can alone assure us that 
we are really advancing in that knowledge of human interests in the 
aggregate to which it is no longer possible to deny the name of science.” 

The extraordinary expenditure connected with the removal to new and 
more expensive apartments restrained the Council from making any 
outlay upon original inquiries during the past year; but, at the com- 
mencement of the present, they availed themselves of the opportunity 
afforded by the unembarrassed state of their funds to cancel a debt due 
to the Rev. E. Wyatt Edgell, on account of part of his advances to the 
Education Committee, by the payment of a sum of 25/., long ago 
promised by the Council to that Committee, and the greater part of which 
was immediately returned by Mr. Edgell in the form of a composition. 
The fifth Report of the Education Committee, for which a larger sum ad- 
vanced by that gentleman had contributed to procure materials, was read 
before the Society on the 19th of June last, and embraced the final results 
of a series of inquiries, embracing the means of education possessed by 
more thar one half of the metropolitan population. 

The Council have great gratification in announcing a fresh instance of 
benevolent zeal for the improvement of our knowledge of the condition 
of the poorer classes in large towns. ‘The liberality of Lord Sandon, to 
which the Society was indebted last year for a very interesting report on 
the condition of the poorer classes in the parish of St. George Hanover- 
square, has been imitated by Mr. Hallam, who is one of the Society’s 
trustees, and has given to its funds a donation of 25/., for the purpose 
of carrying out a similar investigation in some other part of the metro- 
polis. The Council have accordingly selected St. George’s-in-the-Hast 
as a district comprising a considerable population of the labouring 
classes, whose condition resembles in many respects that of the people 
in many surrounding districts, and must afford interesting points of com- 
patison with that of the working classes in St. George’s in the West. 

Nor is this the only original investigation which the Council have to 
submit to the approval of the Fellows. The amount of human misery 
existing in the metropolis, and the sums devoted to its relief, are enor- 
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mous; but the proportions which they bear to each other, and the ex- 
tent to which each class of evils is palliated, are wholly unknown. ‘There 
is thus reason to fear that, for want of some comprehensive view of the 
whole of the facts, many well-intentioned efforts at relief are either en- 
tirely frustrated or fall far short of the benevolent intentions of their 
originators. The Council, therefore, not with any view of discouraging 
or controlling, but with that of aiding and enlightening the efforts of 
voluntary charity, submit the propriety r of as many of the Fellows as are 
disposed actively to interest themselves in such a labour, forming them- 
selves into a Committee, and employing a limited sum in the collection © 
of those statistics of the existing voluntary charities, which, with the pub- 
lished accounts of the endowed charities, and such statistics of the assessed 
charity as the documents of the Poor Law Commission may afford, shall 
supply the materials for a general classification of charities, with 
reference to their objects, and to the extent to which these are attained. 

There is another subject, nearly related to the above, which the 
Council would likewise recommend for systematic investigation by a 
Committee, viz., the statistics of sickness and mortality, derivable from 
the experience of existing benefit societies, and applicable to the im- 
provement of the laws of sickness and mortality used by those bodies. 

Such societies are a favourite form of provident association among the 
labouring classes, and one which is not likely to be soon laid aside for 
any more refined system. By the means proposed they may be pre- 
served from the decay into which the greater number successively fall; 
and this would be a charity in the highest sense; one for which grati- 
tude would involve no feeling of humiliation. Returns by all the regis- 
tered societies are already made to the Home Office. If these afford 
sufficient materials, their data ought to be reduced; if not, their form 
should be improved, or other modes of recording and collecting infor- 
mation should be instituted. Through whatever processes it may be 
attained, the establishment of correct laws of sickness will add an 
important branch to social science, and add much to the means of self- 
improvement possessed by the poorer classes. 

The Hospital Statistics Committee have procured a second enumeration 
of the patients in the hospitals of the metropolis ; an abstract has been 
made of the principal facts by a distinguished member of that Com- 
mittee ; and some corroborative evidence, which is now being prepared 
from the general registration of deaths, ‘will enable it very shortly to 
present a second Report to the Society. This will form an interesting 

addition to the various reports of Committees on Vital Statistics, which 
have repeatedly been the subject of honourable mention by recent jour- 
nalists and writers. 

Notwithstanding the economy which has been forced upon the Council 
during the past year with regard to original investigations, those who 
have attended the monthly meetings are well aware that the want of the 
results of such investigations has not there been felt, owing to the con- 
stant supply by individual members of original papers, conveying the 
results of new and extensive experience, or of great labour and patient 
thought. The Statistics of Justice in India, by Colonel Sykes; those of 
the division of property in France, by Sir John P. Boileau, Bart. ; those 
of the influence of seasons and employments on health, by Dr. Guy ; 
those of the sanatory condition of various districts, by Mr. Chadwick 
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and Mr. Neison; and those of the metropolis, by Mr. Fletcher; are 
instances in point. 

Another evidence of the interesting character of the Society’s trans- 
actions, is the increasing sale of its Journal, of which the volume just 
completed will be found to have many advantages over its predecessors. 
There is, however, an improvement connected with it which the Council 
propose to carry into effect, with the number which is nowdue. This is, 
to distribute it to the Fellows resident in London, free of expense, by the 
hands of the Society’s servants, in lieu of continuing the present ar- 
rangement with a Parcels Delivery Company, which throws the charge 
upon the Fellows, and is accompanied by other inconveniences. - 

It is hoped that the labours of the House Committee,* in regard to 
the new apartments of the Society, and the furnishing of them, will 
afford that satisfaction to the Fellows at large, which the Council must, 
on their own account, beg permission to express, in regarding the neat- 
ness of every arrangement, and the economy which has restrained the 
whole cost within the estimate originally submitted. The library, too, has 
undergone a thorough revision and management, under the directions of 
the Library Committee, led by the zeal of Dr. Lister. Every effort is 
being made to perfect the two catalogues of the library, and it is pro- 
posed to render the classed catalogue more complete, by adding to the 
entries of books, others of the valuable essays scattered through the 
periodical works of a scientific character. So soon as these two cata- 
logues can be made sufficiently perfect, the Council propose to print 
them, Every Fellow will then be able to procure a copy, by which he 
may know the extent of assistance which the library will afford to his 
investigations, without the trouble on each occasion of personally referring 
to its manuscript catalogues, at the rooms of the Society. By these 
means the materials accumulated in the library will be rendered much 
more available, and its usefulness greatly extended. 

It is with feelings of the highest gratification that the Council beg 
leave finally to notice the regard for such a central depository of the 
evidence on which social science can alone be safely based, which has 
just been expressed in a communication made to the Society by Her 
Majesty and Prince Albert. Major Graham, the Registrar-General, 
having received his Royal Highness Prince Albert’s commands to trans- 
mit to the Statistical Society a beautiful illuminated sheet, containing 
the ** Tableau Général des Décés du Canton de Géneéve, pendant |’Année 
1842,”? composed by M. Marc d’Espine, was honoured also with Her 
Majesty’s commands, to express Her Majesty’s gracious wish that it 
should be deposited with other documents of a similar nature in the 
library of this Society. This condescension and favour will, it is hoped 
by the Council, induce the Fellows of the Society generally to regard _ 
their library in the same important light, and to omit no opportunity of 
enriching and improving it. 

For the details of the Society’s pecuniary affairs, the Council would 
refer to the ordinary balance sheet, with the accompanying report of the 
Auditors. 


* Composed of Thomas Tooke, Esq., F.R.S., V.P.; George Porter, Esq., F.R.S, 
Treasurer; James Whishaw, Esq.; Dr. Lister; Dr. Guy; W. D. Oswald, Kisq. ; 
Joseph Fletcher, Esq. 
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Abstract of Receipts and Expenditure from the 1st January to the 31st 
December, 1843. 





RECEIPTS. 
1843. Fi Ba Ge 
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Gordy aa. 
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Liabilities of the Society, December 31, 1843 :— 
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Examined and approved JOHN BOWRING, 
R. C. GRIFFITH, Auditors. 
JOHN DUNLOP, 


January 30, 1844. 





The Metropolis; its Boundaries, Extent, and Divisions for Local 
Government. By Joseru. Fiercuer, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Ho- 
norary Secretary. 

[ Read before the Statistical Society of London, 19th February and 18th March, 1844.]* 

Tue outer boundary of the Police Courts Districts, which the con- 

siderations enumerated in the preceding part of this paper will, I think, 

lead us to adopt as that of the Metropolis, at least for the present, com- 
pletely encircles the whole of the metropolitan boroughs, inclusive of 

Greenwich, and all the other districts which have been described; 

and it marks out, with geographical accuracy, the great vale filled by 

the metropolis and its suburbs, which is bounded on the east by 

Shooter’s Hill; on the south by the hills of Norwood and Streatham ; 

on the west by those of Wimbledon and Roehampton; on the north by 

those of Kensal Green, Kilburn, Hampstead, Highgate, and Hornsey ; 
and on the east by the Marshes of the Lea and the Thames.t+ 

Some idea of the wild state of this vale during all the earlier history 
of London, and some conception of the value once attached to the 


citizens’ most ancient privilege of hunting in Middlesex and Surrey, | 


may be derived from the fact that one hundred (tantamount originally 
to a city ward), comprises the whole of the Middlesex portions of the 
metropolis lying beyond the Cities and Liberties of London and West- 


* For the earlier portion of this paper, see p.69. 

+ The southern and least populated parts of the parishes of Lambeth and Cam- 
berwell lie, it is true, beyond this boundary ; but their omission 1s not noticed in the 
text, because it has been for some time in the contemplation of Government to include 
them in the district of another police court, to be erected in addition to those here- 
after enumerated, for parts of Lambeth, Kennington, Clapham, Camberwell, and 
Brixton. For the site of this court, the Commissioners of Metropolitan Police 
have at last fixed upona spot in the Kennington-road, near the Zoological Gardens. 
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minster, and contains, likewise, beyond the limits now assigned to it, the 
parishes of Hornsey, Finchley, and Barnet on the north, and those of 
Willesden, Ealing (with New Brentford), and the extra-parochial precinct 
of Twyford Abbey on "the west. This is the hundred of Ossulstone, 
deriving its name from some now extinct village or manor, and divided 
into the Tower Division, wholly included within our boundary; the 
Finsbury Division, which includes also the outlying parishes to the 
north above mentioned; the Holborn Division, wholly included in the 
present boundary; and the Kensington Division, which comprises also 
the outlying places to the west. So, likewise, in Surrey, the whole of 
the southern parts of the metropolis lying outside the Borough of South- 
wark, are included in the one hundred of Brixton, hkewise divided into 
the Eastern Division and the Western Division, in which latter is 
included also the parish of Mortlake, excluded from our adopted boundary, 
apparently as being a suburb of Richmond. ‘The portion of Kent 
which it includes, and which comprises the whole of the arsenal portion 
of the town and its suburbs, is the one complete hundred of Black- 
heath, in the Lathe of Sutton at Hone. 

The detail into which the description of the boundaries of the metro- 
polis has been carried, showing, as it does, the successive. aggregations 
by which so vast a whole has been formed, is, in fact, an essential 
part of any notice of its divisions ; and explains, without a further 
effort, how it has come to pass that the “parishes”? (divisions of the 
same name and origin throughout the metropolis) possess an en- 
tirely different municipal character, according to their situation within 
or without the “‘ City.’ The small parishes of the City have, from 
time immemorial, been divided among the several wards (sections having 
the character of the ancient hundreds) in the manner already described ; 
and these wards have always formed the basis of the whole municipal sys- 
tem. But as rural parishes in the surrounding hundreds became 
filled with houses, the old division by hundreds could not supply to 
them, in combination with the still pastoral districts with which 
they were connected, the services of municipal government rendered 
by the wards of the City; for this progress of population is so recent, 
that when it occurred there was remaining no flexibility in the old sys- 
tem to adapt itself to the modern wants, which have called the mere © 
vestries and petty officers of the parishes outside the City ito a munici- 
pal importance fully equal to that of the wards within it. They now, in 
fact, unite most of the characteristics of both the wards and parishes in 
the City. 

The parishes within the city, therefore, are in a more subordinate 
position municipally than those of any other part of the metropolis ; 
being, in fact, in that for which their very imperfect organization was 
originally designed. The wards there form the integral divisions at 
the basis of all other local government; and therefore claim the first 
place in the following enumeration table. Analogous to these, in 
modern importance, are the metropolitan parishes without the City, 
which are next enumerated under the heads of the ancient territorial 
divisions of the counties to which they have continued to belong from 
the time when they were remote in the fields ; divisions, however, which 
are now rather matter of history than available for any modern purpose 
of local government. The accompanying statements of the area, popu- 
lation, houses, rental, poor’s rates, county rates, and police rates of each 
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ward within the City, and of each metropolitan parish without its limits, 
contain, however, the data from which some notion of every combination 
of these integral divisions may be gathered.—See Tables, pp. 106—115. 

The Corporation Commissioners did not interpret the terms of their 
instructions, ‘‘to inquire into the several local jurisdictions existing 
within the limits of all corporate towns,’ to prescribe investigations 
without the “ City,’ though the latter by itself seems scarcely to form 
a “ corporate town” under the terms of the Commission, which evidently 
contemplated the whole of every town in which there existed a munici- 
pal corporation; a sense in which they were read in every other city 
and borough. Without such investigations, the materials for legislation 
upon the municipal affairs of the metropolis to any purpose of general 

b enefit must remain fatally defective, notwithstanding any amount of 
exertion on the part of individuals; for they cannot supply that unim- 
peachable evidence which alone could warrant the effective interference 
of the Legislature. 

In the reports upon other cities, the supplemental trusts for paving, 
cleansing, lighting, &e., which have grown up around the old corpora- 
tions, are briefly described. But not aword is to be found concerning 
the crowd of such trusts under which each successively created suburb 
of London beyond the City and Liberties, fell, so soon as the absence of 
all provision for these commonest services became intolerable. Until the 

“institution of the new police, the local watch was also under the charge 
of these trusts ; but since its withdrawal their powers are limited to pre- 
cisely the same services for which the consolidated rate is levied by the 
City Commissioners of Sewers; viz., the paving, lighting, and cleansing 
only of the streets. 

These trusts are of various origin, dissimilar constitution, and fre- 
quently conflicting powers. A large proportion are simply the vestries of 
the parishes, or committees of those vestries, infected with all the vices 
exhibited by the parliamentary inquiry concerning vestries in 1830; 
the Act of the Ist and 2nd of William IV., c. 76, commonly called Hob- 
house’s Act, establishing popularly chosen select vestries (elected by lists 
in gross) having been adopted only by five parishes in the metropolis ; 
viz., those of St. George Hanover-square, St. James Westminster, 
St. John the Evangelist Westminster, St. Marylebone, and St. Pancras. 
All the other parishes, in which there are select vestries, have them 
regulated either by express local acts, or by the 59th of George ITI., c. 
12, permitting and regulating the appointment of a permanent committee 
out of each vestry; not, however, until the 58th of George III., c. 68, 
under which the open vestries still remain, had re-modelled the consti- 
tution of these, by giving to every rate-payer assessed at more than 50¢. 
> vote for every additional 25/., to the number of six. 

«2 many parishes, however, the paving, cleansing, and lighting, and 
the levying of rates to meet these services, is vested, not in the vestries, but 
in Boards of Commissioners or Trustees, by local acts, which generally 
require various qualifications, by property or rating, for both electors and 
elected; and in some instances the qualification constitutes a com- 
missioner or trustee without any election. Nor are these special trusts 
under local Acts, restricted to the limits of any particular parish ; some 
of them, like those of the east and west divisions of Southwark, com- 
prising several entire parishes; and others, parts of different parishes, 
or only a portion of one. 
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The principal parochial and other trusts regulating the paving, light- 
ing, and cleansing of their several districts, which made returns of their 
expenditure to Parliament in 1813 and 1825, are the following :— 
In the West of London, those of the parishes of St. Clement Danes; St. 
Mary-le-Strand ; St. Martin in the Fields ; St. Paul, Covent-garden; St. 
George, Hanover-square; St. James, Westminster; St. Margaret, 
Westminster ; St. John the Evangelist, Westminster; St. Anne, West- 
minster ; St. Marylebone ; and the Savoy Precinct; with the minor dis- 
tricts of the South-west of St. Pancras; Grosvenor-square; Berkeley- 
square ; part of St. John’s, Westminster ; and the dispersed streets, eight 
in number, under the direct management of the Commissioners for 
Paving, &c., in Westminster, under the 11th George III., ¢. 22:— 
in the North of London, those of the parishes of St. Andrew, Holborn 
above Bars ; St. George the Martyr, Middlesex ; St. Sepulchre, Middlesex ; 
St. Bartholomew the Great and Less; St. Giles in the Fields, and St. 
George, Bloomsbury ; St. John, Clerkenwell; St. James, Clerkenwell ; St. 
Luke’s, Middlesex; St. Mary, Islington; St. Leonard, Shoreditch ; 
and Christchurch, Spitalfields; with the minor districts of Red Lion- 
square ; Charter House-square; the Rolls Liberty; Ely-place, Hol- 
born ; Middle-row; and the Liberty of Saffron-hill, Hatton-garden 
and Ely-rents :—in the Hast of London, those of the parishes of ‘Trinity 
Minories, Christchurch, Middlesex; St. Mary, Whitechapel; St. Paul, 
Shadwell; St. Anne, Limehouse; St. John, Wapping; All Saints, Pop- 
lar; Hackney; St. Matthew, Bethnal-green; St. George in the East ; 
St. Botolph Without Aldgate; the hamlets of Ratcliffe, Mile-end 
Old Town, and Mile-end New Town; the precinct of St. Cathe- 
rine; the Liberty of Norton Folgate; and the minor districts of the 
Old Artillery-ground ; Church-lane; Goodman’s-fields; Ratcliffe-pave- 
ment; Wapping-pavement; Shoreditch High-street; the Commercial- 
road ; Rosemary-lane ; Whitechapel High-street ; and Whitechapel-road 
Side :—and in the South of London, those of the parishes of Christchurch 
and St. Thomas, and the Clink Liberty, together with the East and West 
Divisions of Southwark.* 

A subsequent return, in March 1831, including the suburban turn- 
pike roads, adds nearly 60 to the above list of trusts, levying rates and 
tolls upon the inhabitants, and having a separate and independent 
management; being the greater number of those independent of 
parochial limits, viz. :— 


Parliament-street, Bridge-street, Old and 


Foundling Estate. 
New Palace Yard. 


Swinton Estate. 


Tothill Fields District, St. Margaret, & St. 
John. 

Milbank Road. 

Vauxhall Bridge Road. 

Grosvenor Place Trust. 

Regent-street, Regent’s Park, and Carl- 
ton Terrace. 

Interior of St. James’s Park. 

St. James’s Square Trust. 

St. James’s Burial Ground, Hampstead 
Road. 

Calthorpe Estate. 

Upper Liberty of St. Andrew, Holborn. 

Doughty Estate. 


* Sess. 1813-14, No. 355. 


South-west District. 
Southampton Paving. © 
Bedford Estate. 
Skinners’ Estate, 
Lucas Estate. 

Harrison Estate. 
Battle Bridge. 

Somers’ Town. 
Brewer’s Estate. 
Pancras Union Estates. 
Camden Town. 
Hamlet of Kentish Town. 
Hamlet of Highgate. 
Holmes’ Estate. 


Sess. 1825, No. 240. © 


1844.] of the Metropolis. LL] 


St. John’s District of Clerkenwell. Camberwell New Trust. 
Charter House Square. Camberwell Old Trust. 
Mile-End Road Trust. Peckham Old Trust, 
Commercial Road Trust. Clapham Road Trust. 

East India Docks. Kent Road Trust. 

West India Docks. ; Surrey New Road Trust. 
London Docks. Wandsworth Road Trust. 
St. Catherine’s Docks. Lambeth Wyke Trust. 

Hans Place. Lambeth Improvement Act Trust. 
Hans Town. Brixton Road Trust. © 
Lincoln’s-Inn- Fields. Walworth Road Trust. 
Waterside Division. Holland-street Trust. 
Grange Road Division. Upper Ground-street Trust. 
Russell-street Division. South District of St. George. 


Long-lane Division. 


The local statutes, under which all these petty corporations act, are far 
too voluminous and uninteresting for present dissection. The general 
constitution of such bodies, their endowment with powers to levy rates 
or tolls upon the public, and their ordinary encumbrance with debts in- 
curred on the faith of such powers, are too well known to need ex- 
planation ; while the differences between one and another of them, though 
very great, will not command attention, because of the comparative in- 
significance of each taken separately. 

Nor are these the only local authorities. The Commission of Metro- 
polis Roads, under the 7th of George IV. c. 142, has the management of 
the roads, formerly under 14 different trusts, on the north side of the 
Thames. ‘There are commissions of sewer, pervading the whole metro- 
polis, with powers of express taxation. The several water and gas com- 
panies are in effect corporations for particular purposes, which, through 
inevitable monopoly, possess an unlimited power of taxation. And the 
Buildimg Act has its own officers under the magistracy. 

The ancient military organization of the City of London is now 
extinct. The office of Lord-Lieutenant is not vested in an individual, but 
im a commission issued py the Crown. The Court of Lieutenancy thus 
constituted has been accustomed to assess a rate on the several wards 
for the maintenance of a staff of the train-bands; but except a pensioner 
or two, there now remains no vestige even of this staff. The rate was 
levied about once every three years on each ward, and apportioned among 
the rate-payers by the ward councilmen. An account of the assess- 
ment was printed with the City accounts in each year that it was laid ; 
but the corporation had no concern with or control over its expenditure. 

London now exercises its political influence, not by the arms of a 
posse civitatis, or those of its train-bands, but through a national public 
opinion, of which it is the centre, and through the constitutional agency 
of its representatives in parliament, of whom four are still sent, in 
accordance with ancient custom, by the City of London; two each by 
the City of Westminster and the Borough of Southwark, which latter 
has had its limits enlarged by the late Act to amend the representation ; 
and two by each of the new metropolitan boroughs created by that Act, 
viz., Finsbury, Lambeth, Marylebone, Tower Hamlets, and Greenwich ; 
making a total of 18 members, besides the share which the western 
suburbs have in the franchises of Middlesex and East Surrey. The 
following are the limits assigned to the several; metropolitan boroughs 
by the Parliamentary Boundary Act :— 
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1. Lonpon. 


The whole space contained within the exterior boundaries of the Liberties of the 


City of London, including the Inner Temple and the Middle Temple. 


2. FINsBuRY. 


The several parishes of Saint Luke, Saint George the Martyr, Saint Giles in the 
Fields; Saint George, Bloomsbury ; Saint Mary, Stoke Newington ; and Saint Mary, 
Islington; the several liberties or places of Saffron Hill, Hatton Garden, Ely 
Rents, Ely Place, the Rolls, Glass-House Yard and the Charter House, Lincoln’s 
Inn and Gray’s Inn, the parish of Saint James and Saint John, Clerkenwell, except 
that part thereof which is situate to the north of the parish of Islington; those 
parts of the respective parishes of Saint Sepulchre and Saint Andrew, Holborn, and 
of Furnival’s Inn and Staple’s Inn respectively, which are situated without the liberty 
of the City of London. 


3. LAMBETH. 


The parish of Saint Mary, Newington; the parish of Saint Giles, Camberwell, 
except the Manor and Hamlet of Dulwich; and also such part of the parish of 
Lambeth as is situate to the north of the line herein-after described, including the 
the extra-parochial space encompassed by such Part: 

From the point at which the road from London to Dulwich, by Red Post 
Hill, leaves the point from London over Herne Hill in a straight line to Saint 
Matthew’s Church at Brixton; thence in a straight line toa point in the boun- 
dary between the respective parishes of Lambeth and Clapham, one hundred and 
fifty yards south of the middle of the carriage way along Acre Lane. 


4, MaryLEBoNs. 
The several parishes of Saint Marylebone, Saint Pancras, and Paddington. 


5. SouTHWARK. 


The old Borough of Southwark, including the Mint and Manor of Suffolk; the 
several parishes of Rotherhithe, Bermondsey, and Christ Church; and the Clink 
Liberty of the parish of Saint Saviour. 


6. TowER Hamtets. 


The several divisions of the Liberty of the Tower, and the Tower division of 
Ossulstone Hundred. 


7. WESTMINSTER. 
The old City and Liberty of Westminster and the Duchy Liberty. 


8. GREENWICH. 


From the point at which the Royal Arsenal Canal at Woolwich joins the River 
Thames, along the said canal to the southern extremity thereof, thence in a straight 
line to the south-western corner of the Ordnance Storekeeper’s house; thence in 
a, straight line, in the direction of a stile in the footpath from Woolwich to Plum- 
stead Common, over Sand Hill, to the boundary of the parish of Woolwich ; thence 
southward, along the boundary of the parish of Woolwich to the point at which 
the same meets the boundary of the parish of Charlton; thence westward along 
the boundary of the parish of Charlton to the point at which the same turns south- 
ward, near the Dover-road; thence along the Dover-road to the nearest point of 
the boundary of the parish of Greenwich ; thence westward along the boundary of 
the parish of Greenwich to the point at which the same turns abruptly to the 
south, close by the Dover-road ; thence in a straight line, in a westerly direction, to 
the nearest point of the boundary of the parish of Greenwich ; thence westward 
along the boundary of the parish of Greenwich to the point at which the same 
meets the boundary of the parish of St. Paul, Deptford; thence southward along 
the boundary of the parish of St. Paul, Deptford, to the point at which the same 
meets the River Thames; thence along the River Thames to the point first 
described. 


The local authorities having express municipal limits, have been enu- 
merated in the order which seemed best to convey an idea of their geo- 
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graphical importance and relations to each other. But it will now be 
necessary to adopt an arrangement of them according to their objects, 
by means of which we may arrive at some conception of them as a 
whole, leading us to an appreciation of the present municipal divisions 
of the metropolis, and of the amount and distribution of its local tax- 
ation. The objects of municipal government in London, as elsewhere 
in England, are—1. Police and Justice; 2. Public Works and Buildings ; 
and, 3. Public Instruction and Charity. 

I. Police and Justice —The Criminal Justice and Police of the Metro- 
polis are virtually in the hands of the Central Government, which issues 
the Commission for holding the Central Criminal Court, and the Com- 
missions of the Peace for Westminster, the Tower, Middlesex, Surrey, 
and Kent ; appoints the Police Magistrates ; and has the direct manage- 
ment of the Police Force, through the agency of the Commissioners in 
Whitehall Place. The only exception is the City, which has the manage- 
ment of its own police, and an elective magistracy, who take an inferior 
part in the business of the Central Criminal Court. ‘The jurisdiction of 
the Central Criminal Court comprises the whole of the Metropolis, as now 
defined, together with the remainder of Middlesex, the parishes of Rich- 
mond and Mortlake in Surrey, and a considerable tract in Essex ; that of 
the several courts of general or quarter sessions is coterminous with the 
counties or liberties for which they are held; and that of the several 
police courts extends through the districts hereafter described, which have 
been severally assigned to them, in the City by the Court of Aldermen, 
and without its limits by the Queen in Council. For administra‘ive pur- 
poses of police the metropolis is subdivided into districts indicated by 
the letters of the alphabet, in the City by the Commissioner, under the 
Court of Aldermen, and elsewhere by the Commissioners under the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department. The courts at Westminster are 
the courts of civil jurisdiction most resorted to; those of the City, pos- 
sessing unlimited jurisdiction, have no authority beyond its limits; the 
several Smal] Debt Courts are likewise confined, by their several Acts of 
Parliament, within specific bounds; but the county courts have a more 
general application, and those of Middlesex are now held in several places, 
with an enlarged jurisdiction and improved process. 

II. Public Works and Buildings.x—Nearly the whole of the public 
works are in the hands of local if not of representative authorities. 
The dramage is divided among commissions of sewers, issued by the 
Crown, like commissions of the peace; the streets and roads are in the 
charge of the parish vestries, local boards and trusts, and the Commis- 
sioners of the Metropolitan Roads; the supply of water and of gas by 
the several companies is also a matter of territorial division under 
monopoly conventions ; districts for the inspection of buildings 1n course 
of erection are appointed by the magistrates; but such works as 
markets, exchanges, approaches, bridges, cemeteries, the river navi- 
gation, &c. (in the hands of the corporation, of companies, and of large 
proprietors) have, of course, no reference to municipal divisions. 

Ill. Public Instruction and Charity —Public instruction, except of 
paupers, is not a matter of municipal provision; but the division of the 
metropolis for poor-law administration, with which that for the regis- 
tration of births, deaths, and marriages coincides, is one of paramount 
importance. Its largest charitable endowments are irrespective of locality ; 
but a great amount of gifts is devoted tothe relief of the poor in par- 
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ticular parishes and places. Owing to the number of parishes having 
local Acts for the management of their poor, and other causes, however, 
the metropolitan system of parochial relief is on no general and well 
organized plan, and the districts in use are irregular in the extreme. 


I. Poticre AND JUSTICE. 
Criminal Jurisdiction. 


The limits of the jurisdiction of the Central Criminal Court, and those 
assigned to the several sessions of the peace, have already been described. 
But the divisions for the purposes of the Police Courts, and those for 
police administration, require especial notice. 

The City is divided into six police districts, in each of which there is 
a station-house ; for the First Division, in Moor-lane; for the Second, 
in Smithfield; for the Third, in Blackhorse-court; for the Fourth, in 
Watling-street; for the Fifth, by the Tower; and, for the Sixth, in 
Bishopsgate Churchyard ; each district being divided into sections, 
and each section into day or night beats, like those of the Metropolitan 
Police without the City. The area occupied by these districts is, as 
already described, only 600 acres; and their population, in 1841, was 
only 123,752. 

The following table will show the distribution into police districts of 
the whole metropolis without the City, with the area, population, and 
station-houses of each. The districts are not regarded in the population 
abstract of the recent Census ; and the proportion in which the several 
parishes are divided, when not wholly included in one or other of them, 
has therefore been made the subject of a rough estimate upon a map of 
the several districts. The wards into which they throw the metropolis 
are convenient for forming some estimate of the larger divisions for 
purposes of justice and public works. Attached to those externally 
situated are dependent rural districts, forming integral portions of them 
for all purposes of police, and extending in every direction to a dis- 
tance of 15 miles from Charing-cross, or rather including all the pa- 
rishes and places whose churches are situated within that distance. 

In each division there is one superintendent, from two to six in- 
spectors, from 14 to 30 serjeants, and a number of men varying with 
the exigencies of each locality. The dependent rural districts were 
attached subsequently to the first organization of the metropolitan police, 
and are managed without any increase of the superintending establish- 
ments. In the City, and in many other localities, the inhabitants still, 
however, subscribe to maintain a number of private watchmen, under 
their own direction and control, for the sake of enjoying a more familiar 
use of their services, and a feeling of greater security from their half 
domestic character. There are also in London two Societies, which, 
through philanthropic motives, form a voluntary police for the enforce- 
ment of particular statutes, viz., the Society for the Suppression of Vice, 
and the Society for the Suppression of Cruelty to Animals, 
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Division of the Metropolis without the City among the several Police Districts ; 
showing the Purishes, parts of Parishes, and Places, included in each Division 
specifying, in regard to each Parish, tts approximate Area, Population, and the 
Estimated Distance of the Parish Church from Charing-cross. 





Letter 
of 
Division 
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* Besides what isincluded in the parishes of St. Martin and St. Margaret ; 


Locality. 


Whitehall. . 


Westminster . 


S. James’s . . 


Marylebone 


Hoiborn-.°.. < 


Covent- garden 


Finsbury .. 


| St. Mary-le-bone, 








Parishes, &e. in each 
Division, 


—— 





St. aoearet S part of (See t 
St. Piet s, part of (See F.) 
St. James’s, Hyde and 
Green Parks ...°*-. 
Buckingham Palace .. . 
Houses of Parliament 


St. Margaret’s, part . 
A. on ° ° e 6 ° 
Si Jehwan cs. . : 
St. George’s, part of (See C. ) 
St. Luke’s, Chelsea, part of 
(See V.> .. 
Collegiate Close of St. Peter 


ey (8 8 ce: 


St. James’s, Westminster . 
St. Ann’s, Soho .... =. 
St. George’s, part of (See B.) 
St, Martin’ s, part of (See F.) 


St. Mary-le-bone, part of 
(See HE.) ..- 
Paddington. oo. ens + 3) 


Oe 46: 16 


St. George’s, Bloomsbury 

St. George- -the- Martyr, and 
St. Andrew’s, part of (See 
St. Pancras, part of (See 8 5) 
St. Giles’s, part of (See F.) , 
part of 
(See qe) cieleothiticuae 
Gray’s-inn 


2. (6 @¢ © © @ @ 


St. Martin’s, part of (See A.) 
St. Giles’s, part of (See E.) . 
St. Clement Danes .... 
St. Andrew, Holborn, part 
of (See E.) . as 
St. Mary-le- Strand oe sine 
St. Paul, Covent-garden 
Precinct of the Savoy . 
Liberty of the Rolls. . 
Lincoln’s-inn 


7 © se e@ 
e 


Clerkenwell, partof (See N.) 
St. Luke, part of (See N.) 
St. Sepulchre Without . . 
Liberty of Saffron-hill, &c. 
Liberty of Norton Folgate, 
partof(See H.).... 
Charter House 
Glasshouse-yard Liberty. . 
Furnival’s and Staple’s Inn 


Ce Oe 8 O 


anoyer-square, and Paddington, 








Esti- 
mated | Popu- 
Area _ | lation, 
in 1841. 
Acres. 
250 2,258 
200 5,190 
400* Af 
850 7 a | 
330 | 98,000 
210 | 96,223 
200 | 30,000 
280 | 15,000 
ve 231 





acme | | 


1,070 | 99,454 





| ERASE | ee ED 





165 | 37,398” 
55 | 16,480 
400 | 36,453 
28 | 6,500 
648 | 96,831 
1,290 |108, 164 





1,110 | 25,173 


——————> | _—_ 


2,400 |133,337 











125 | 16,981 | 
100 | 22,897 
300 | 29,763 
50 | 15,000 
200 | 30,000 
os 325 
715 114,966 
(QE eee) | oe OCA 
40 | 138,500 
don) 22/31 
52 | 15,459 
20 | 6,438 
16 2,520 
268) 55718 
4, 414 

10 2,565 
107 

243 | 69,032 
CFR TSS CEO TETAS 
280 | 50,000 
220 | 45,000 
20 4,301 
49 9,455 

2 474 
6 185 
8 1,415 
245 

570 111,575 
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Charing 
Cross. 
¢a mile 
ee garde: Scotland- 
be hitehall. 
cD 2, Gardner’s-lane. 
4a mile - We 
ew Way, Tothill- 
$ofa mile street. 
Roberts-buildings. 
QE a Ebury-square. 
2amile 
640 yards . 
i a mile Little Vere-street, 
Zofa a mile Piccadilly. 
Marylebone-lane. 
14 mile 5, Little Harcourt- 
street. 
Smiles. .|} Hermitage-street, 
Paddington. 
% ofa mile | } 


Iemile > .° . 
14 mile. 
l4mile.. 
dZamile . 
12 mile. . 
lmile .. » 


George-street, St. 
Giles’s. 
Hunter-street, 
| Brunswick-square.e 


80 yards . 
¢amile . 
£ ofa mile 


l4mile.. 


£ of a mile 
4a mile 
¢amile. . 


34, Bow-street. 





= We ae 


ieeerailew. cul) 
23 miles 
Qmiles .. 


: Rosomon-str 
Ormiailesi . 4 n-street, 


Clerkenwell. 
BR eatherstone- street, 
St. Luke’s. 





3 miles 


being portions of St. George’s, 
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Divisions of the Metropolitan Police District—continued. 








Estimated 























Liter ' beins Bau Distance of 
of Loballiy. Parishes, &e, in each Area | lation, the Parish Piulice Staion: 
Divisi Division. cas 1841 Church from 
ivision Shanes S41. Charing 
: Cross. 
H. Whitechapel 3 valence Sa we 20 3,432 34 miles . ) 
Christchurch, Spitalfields ~ 70 | 20,436 | 3miles . . | 


St. Matthew, Bethnal-green , 
arta (Gee KN b/ 160 | 20,000 | 34 miles. 
Whitechapel, part of (See K ) 140 | 30,000 | 3 miles. . 


Trinity, Minories ... . ellie 5:9 | 3miles . .| | Church street, Spi- 
Tower Withiny «jc « « » « OT 7s talfields. 
Tower Without ..... 24 "310 Smiles. (Denmark ainect St. 
St. Botolph Without, Ald; ate 32 3,627 | 2% miles . George’s East. 
St. Katherine’s....... 14 96 ane 
Mile-end New Town, part ' : 
peGerey Laas ce 30) 825 | 84 miles. 
t rat 5 
Barton Wolga ley, ast 8 | 1,200] 3mites . «|| 
Old Artillery-ground. . - . 6] 1,558 ce J 
504 | 82,670 
(GRE TSS par SE 
; z . John, kney, part of a : 
K. | Stepney .. gE oS aes ate ses se 20| 771 | 54 miles 
St.Matthew, Bethnal-green, : 
part of (See H, N.) .. 560 | 50,000 | 34 miles . 


Whitechapel, part of (See H.) 20 | 4,053 | 3 miles. . 
St. George’s, East . ... - 230 | 41,350 | 34 miles .|! i 
Mile-end New Town, part ‘ Sis “ ons-lane, Brom- 
Of Sea BL Ne ices wa; oleae 51,308 |{ niles «|| Jey. 
Mile-end OldTown. ...f| pee coe. oe 
Hamlet of Ratcliff. .| «+ | 11,874] 4 miles . ae Mee 
St. Aner, Limehouse . 5 280 | 19,337 | 54 miles aE Pee Cee 
: 38 4,108 | 34 miles 


St. John, Wapping. . 
St. Paul’s, Shadwell . 70 | 10,060 | 32 miles 
fe 20,342 | 63 miles 


All Saints, Poplar . . 
620 | 6,154 | 54 miles 


| 
St. Leonard, Bromley 
Stratford-le-Bow .. . 630 4,626 | 5 miles. . 


4,568 (223,983 


© oe @ 6! 


e 
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ith Lambeth , . . | Christchurch, part of (SeeD.) 40 | 6,616 | 12 mile . .|) Tower-street, Wa- 
Lambeth, part of (See V.) . 640 | 50,000 | ld mile. . terloo-road. 
St. George, part of (See M.) 100 | 10,644 | 2miles . .|( High-street, near 
Newington, part of (See P.) 230 | 20,000 | 24 miles the Old Church. 
1,010 | 87,260 
SORES res SEED 
M. Southwark... | St. George, partof .. . 36,000 | 2miles. . 
St. Joly schist ioe or ee 10,115 | 24 miles . 
Sti Olaviete cttencurnen «6 6,745 | 2miles . . 
St. Saviour and Clink Li- 400 4, Southwark 
[STENEISR Sg? Galo. Gud son ai 18,219 | 2 miles. . Bridge-road. 
St Thomas 0%. 6s 20% 1,759 | 2 miles. .| ; Paradise-street, 
Christchurch, part of (Sec : Rotherhithe. 
GO) roeren evs abe’ te vaatce ee 8,000 | 2miles.. 
Bermondsey ....... 620 | 34,947 | 23 miles . 
Rotherhithe. is cs « «s 4 690 | 13,917 | 44 miles . 
1,710 |129,702 
N. Islington. . . | St. Mary, Stoke Newington 650 | 4,490 | 5 miles . .| ] High street, Kingss. 
St. Leonard, Shoreditch, | 600 | 80,000 | 34 mil land. , 
partof(See H.) ... ; Ls sie | Church-street, 
St. Mary, Sslington ... .| 3,050 | 55,690 | 3miles. . Hackney. y 


St. John, Hackney (See K.) | 3,280 | 37,000 | 54 miles .| >Robert-street, Hox: 





St. Luke’s, part of (See G.) . 20 | 4,829 | 22 miles ton. 
Clerkenwell, part of (See G.) 40 | 6,756 | 13 mile . .| | Islington green, 
St. Matthew, Bethnal- 40 | 4,058 | 33 miles Islington. 


green, part of (See H,K.) J Stoke Newington. 


7,680 |192,823 


* Acreage included with Mile-end, &c. 
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Divisions of the Metropolitan Police District—eoncluded. 











Esti- Estimated 
L tter uated Popu Distance of 
aa . Parishes, &c. in each Ss J | the Parish Ge een 
4 of f Locality. Bhicictanas Area lation, Clavel flow Police Stations. 
Division in 1841. Charing 
Acres. ised 
iP Camberwell . | Camberwell. ...... +] 4,570} 39,868 | 34 miles . 


430 | 34,606 | 24miles . Park House, Lock’s- 


© TOY I » 
Clapham, part of (See V.) . 70| 2,106 | G miles. . = ae ae ile 
Streatham, part of (See V.) 2,000 | 5,000 | 6 miles . - || Biixton-road. 
Norwood, part of, ae 500! 5.988 | 6G miles . 
(See L, Vv. ) e e e e e e » > 


St. Mary, Newington, par } 
of(See L.) ... 





7,570 | 87,468 
| ASE) Ses 
R Greenwich ,. . | St. Nicholas, Pepites F a 1.700 6,991 | 52 miles . 
; Se Paul) Gio. . 2 0s.’ os : 18,626 | 53 miles . 
Greenwich <% sis. «| 2,030 29,755 |: 6'miles .. 


—— 


In the Outlyivg} Woolwich . 840 | 25,785 | 10 miles . 








e e e e e e e * l 5 

District, Plumstead 2-52.12 5/ 3,100] 9,816 | 12 miles «| Ly achneath road 

Chariton... +6... | 1,250) 2,655 | 8imiles .| 1} [eeroad. 

WeCGT he Toone, eine - «| 1,470| 2,360}; Smiles . 

Eltham, with Nottingham | 4,280 9,310 | 10 mites 

ET ee ae ae 
ewishamt . es oof cn ei Osel0 | teye704 72 miles sli 
Kidbrook Liberty ..... 480 597 is J 


20,370 |104,171 

ell) seat dal High-street, High- 
gate. 

Kdgeware-road, 8 
mile-stone. 

52, Albany-street, 
Regent’s-park, 

Junction- -place, 
Kentish-town, 


| Heath. street, 
Hampstead. 


Ss. Hampstead St. Panctas;. . . . . «+ «| 23500 1100,000 | 12 mile . 
St.John, Hampstead ...| 2,070] 10,093 | 5 miles . 


° 


52, Salisbury-street, 
Portman-market. 

Pheenix-street, So- 

LES Ee oy) roe eee mer’s-town. 
4,370 110,093 


T, | Kensington ./| Kensington. ...... .| 2,680 | 26,834 | 34 miles .|) Kensington, 
Wammersniith: «o>. a 6 +/+ 2,140 | 13,453 | 5 miles . .| | Hammersmith. 
@ihiswackwer ss ss. cote as 1,120 5,811 | 64 miles .| ‘ Brentford. 


Acton «2. 3s 5 es « «| 25260") 25660) 74 miles 


8,200 | 48,763. 


2,280 | 4,684 | 52 miles 
820 1,461 | 6 miles . 


Acton (occasion- 
ally). 


Vv. Wandsworth . | Putney with Roehampton 
. IBETI Cet cpm. HOMIONOr QaOnIC 


Woudeworis 6 oi. 4 eon sa0'| Tiere» @ miles. The Plain, Wands- 





Battersea with Penge .. 3,020 6,887 | 44 miles . worth. 
Clapham, part of (See P.) 1,000 | 10,000 | 4 miles . .| }! Milman’s-row, 
Lambeth, part of (xee L, P.)| 2,500 | 60,000 | 13 mile . - Chelsea. 
Streatham, part of (See P.) 770. 994 | 6 miles . - Clapham-common. 
Mullane) sire rele. 1,820 | 9,390 | 5miles . Salvador, Lower 


Tooting. 
afte nae ane 500 | 25,179 | 23 miles - | aerton 
Dootimerto! haw sk sg 680 | 2,840 | 72 miles . |} Priest-bridge, 
Barnes, 

Inthe Outlying} werton. ... 2... + ~| 1,540] 1,914] 9miles. . 

District, Wimbledon... ...-) 3,700] 2,630] 9 miles . .| j 

20,450 |133,593 

FEU SRT CETTE 

Wapping and 
Blackwall, with 

F the Thames. 

T. D. | ThamesDivision ce iis ae iia “ Port Mahon,”’ ly- 
ing off Strand- 
lane. 
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From the description of the boundaries of the several police court 
jurisdictions, contained in the Orders in Council, it appears that— 

1. The Bow-street Police Court includes under its jurisdiction the 
Whitehall and Covent-garden Police Divisions (A and F), with the 
exception of Hyde Park in the first, and the western part of south St. 
Giles’s in the second. 

2. The Queen-square Police Court.—The Westminster Division (B), 
and the parish of Chelsea. 

3. The Marlborough-street Police Court.—The St. James’s Division 
(C), together with Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens, in the White- 
hall Division (A), and the western extremity of south St. Giles’s, in 
the Covent-garden Division (F). 

4. The Marylebone Police Court.—The Marylebone and Hampstead 
Divisions (D and 8), with the remainder of the parish of St. Maryle- 
bone, and a small portion of St. Pancras, lying west of ‘Tottenham -court- 
road. 

5. The Hatton-garden Police Court.—The Holborn Division (FE), 
with the exception of all portions of St. Marylebone, and of St. Pancras, 
west of Tottenham-court-road; the Islington Division (N), excepting 
all parts of Hackney and Shoreditch ; and the Finsbury Division (G), 
excepting any part of St. Luke’s. 

6. The Worship-street Police Court.—The remainder of the Islington 
and Finsbury Divisions (N and G), together with Bethnal-green, 
Spitalfields, Mile-end New Town, and the Old Artillery Ground, in the 
Whitechapel and Stepney Divisions (H and K). 

7. The Lambeth-street Police Court.—The Whitechapel Division 
(HH), with the exception above-mentioned, and the whole of the Stepney 
Division (U), with the exception of the places below enumerated as 
being attached to the Thames Police Court. 

8. The Thames Police Court.— Part of the parish of St. George in 
the East, the hamlets of Ratcliffe and Mile-end Old Town, and the 
parishes of Bow, Bromley, and Poplar, all in the Stepney Division (K). 

9. The Union Hall Police Court.—The Lambeth, Southwark, and 
Camberwell Divisions (L, M, and P), together with Bermondsey, in 
the Greenwich Division (R). 

10. The Greenwich Police Court.—The Greenwich Division (R), 
with the exception of Bermondsey, but with the addition of the outlying 
parishes of Lee and Lewisham, 

11. The Woolwich Police Court.—The remainder of the metropolitan 
parishes of the county of Kent. 

12. The Hammersmish Police Court—The Kensington Division (T), 
with the exception of the parishes of Paddington on the east, and 
Ealing, including New Brentford, on the west, but with the addition of 
Fulham, in the Wandsworth Division (V). 

13. The Wandsworth Police Court——The Wandsworth Division (V), 
with the exception of Fulham, but with the addition of Wimbledon and 
Merton. 

The following are the boundaries as expressly described by the 
Orders in Council :— 

Bow-street Police Court.—The space included within the following 
boundary (that is to say), from the river Thames at the Temple stairs 
westward along the said river to the north side of Westminster bridge ; 
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thence along the centre of Bridge-street in a straight line to and along 
the centre of Great George-street to Storey’s Gate; thence along the 
boundary line of St. James’s Park to Buckingham Gate; thence along 
the centre of Staffurd-row to and along the centre of Arabella-place, of 
Lower Grosvenor-place, to Hyde Park Corner; thence eastward along 
the boundary of the Green Park and St. James’s Park (including St. 
James’s palace), to the west side of Spring Gardens; thence along the 
south and east sides of Trafalgar-square to St. Martin’s-lane; thence 
northward along the centre thereof, and of Upper St. Martin’s-lane; of 
Little St. Andrew’s-street (including the Seven Dials), of Great St. 
Andrew’s-street ; and of King-street to Broad-street ; thence eastward 
along the centre thereof to and along the centre of High Holborn to the 
boundary of the City of London, and thence southward along the said 
boundary to the Temple stairs aforesaid. 

Queen-square Police Court.—The space included within the following 
boundary (that is to say), from the south-west side of Westminster 
Bridge in a line running westward along the centre of Bridge-street to 
and along the centre of Great George-street to Storey’s Gate; thence 
along the boundary line of St. James’s Park to Buckingham Gate ; 
thence along the centre of Stafford-row, of Arabella-place, of Lower 
Grosvenor-place, and of Grosvenor-place to Hyde Park Corner; thence 
westward along the Knightsbridge-road; thence south-westward along 
the centre of Queen’s-buildings, Brompton-row, and of Michael’s-place ; 
thence along the Fulham-road to Sandford Bridge; thence southward 
along the Kensington Canal to the river Thames ; thence eastward along 
the said river to the south side of Westminster Bridge. 

Marlborough-street Police Court——The space included within the 
following boundary (that is to say), from the Victoria Gate, Hyde 
Park, on the Uxbridge-road, in a line running eastward along the 
centre of the said road, of Oxford-street, of High-street, St. Giles’s, and 
of Broad-street to King-street; thence southward along the centre of 
King-street, and of Great St. Andrew-street, of Upper St. Martin’s-lane, 
and of St. Martin’s-lane to the north-east corner of Trafalgar-square ; 
thence (including the area of the said square) to the south-west corner 
thereof; thence in a straight line to the west side of Spring Gardens ; 
thence along the boundary of the St. James’s and Green Parks to Hyde 
Park Corner; thence along the Knightsbridge-road to the park gate 
opposite the Camden Arms public house ; thence along the boundary of 
Kensington Gardens (including Kensington palace and the said gar- 
dens) to the Victoria Gate, Hyde Park, on the said Uxbridge-road. 

Marylebone Police Court.—The space included within the following 
boundary (that is to say), on the south by a line commencing at Vic- 
toria Gate, Hyde Park, and extending eastward along the centre of the 
Uxbridge-road, and of Oxford-street ; thence northward along the centre 
of Tottenham-court-road to the New-road ; thence north-eastward along 
the centre thereof to Maiden-lane to the North Cemetery ; thence south- 
westward to and including Kilburn Wells ; thence south to Westbourne- 
green (including the same), and to the Victoria Gate, Hyde Park. 

Hatton-garden Police Court.—The space included within the follow- 
ing boundary (that is to say), from the boundary of the City of London 
on Holborn Hill, in a line running westward along the centre of Hol- 
born, of Broad-street and of High-street ; thence northward along the 
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centre of Tottenham-court-road to the New-road ; thence north-eastward 
along the centre thereof to Maiden-lane; thence northward along the 
centre of Maiden-lane to Hornsey-lane; thence eastward to Stamford 
Hill; thence southward to and along Stoke Newington, High-street ; 
thence to and along the centre of the Kingsland-road to the Regent’s 
Canal; thence westward along the same to the New River; thence 
southward along the centre of Goswell-street to Charterhouse-square ; 
thence along the boundary of the City of London to the corner of 
Hatton-garden, Holborn Hill. 

Worship-street Police Court.—The space included within the following 
boundary (that is to say) from the boundary of the City of London, at 
the corner of Goswell-street, running northward along the centre of the 
same, to the City-road; thence along the centre of Duncan-terrace to 
the Regent’s Canal; thence eastward along the same to the Kingsland- 
road; thence northward along the centre thereof, and of Stoke Newing- 
ton, High-street, to Stamford Hill; thence south-eastward to Lea Bridge ; 
thence along the Hackney Cut, to Old Ford-road; thence westward 
along the centre thereof, to, and including Bethnal-green ; thence south- 
ward along Dog-row; thence westward to Spitalfields, along the centre 
of Princes-street and Wentworth-street, to the boundary of the City of 
London, at the corner of the said last-mentioned-street ; and thence 
along the said City boundary to the corner of Goswell-street. 

Lambeth-street Police Court.—The space included within the fol- 
lowing boundary (that is to say), from the Tower-stairs, on the river 
‘Thames, in a line running northward along the boundary of the City of 
London, to the ccrner of Wentworth-street ; thence eastward along the 
centre thereof, and of Old Montague-street, Princes-street, and North- 
ampton-street, to Cambridge-road; thence northward along the centre 
thereof to Old Ford Bridge; thence to and along Old Ford-road, 
to and including Bow, and thence to the river Lea; thence south- 
ward along the river Lea to the north-east corner of the East India 
Dock; thence westward along the centre of the East India Dock-road, 
and of the Commercial-road to the corner of Cannon-street-road ; thence 
southward along the centre thereof, and of Cannon-street to Ratcliffe 
Highway ; thence westward along the centre of the same and of Parsons’- 
street to East Smithfield ; thence southward to and along the centre of 
Nightingale-lane to Hermitage Dock; thence westward along the 
boundary of the river ‘Thames to Tower-stairs, including the Tower of 
London and the Liberty thereof; “ also the space within the boundary 
line hereinafter named (that is to say), a line running northward from 
the said river Thames, at Hermitage-dock, along Nightingale-lane, to 
East Smithfield ; thence eastward along the centre of East Smithfield, 
Parsons’-street, Ratcliffe Highway, and High-street, Shadwell, to Fox’s- 
lane ; thence southward, along the centre of the said lane, to the river 
Thames, at the eastern entrance of the London Docks aforesaid; and 
thence westward along the line of the said river to Hermitage Dock 
aforesaid.” 

Thames Police Court.—'the space included in the following boundary 
(that is to say), from the river Thames, at the eastern entrance of the 
London Docks, in a line running along the north side of the said 
entrance to Fox’s-lane; thence northward along the centre thereof to 
High-street, Shadwell ; thence westward along the centre thereof, and of 
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Ratcliffe Highway, to Cannon-street ; thence northward along the centre 
of Cannon-street, Cannon-street-road, and the New-road, to the White- 
chapel-road ; thence eastward along the centre of the said road, and of 
Mile End-road, to Grove-road; thence northward along the centre 
thereof to the Eastern Counties Railway; thence eastward along the 
northern line of the said railway to the river Lea; thence southward 
along the said last-mentioned river to the river Thames; and thence 
westward along the boundary of the said river Thames to the said 
eastern entrance of the London Docks aforesaid. 

Union Hall Police Court.—The space included within the following 
boundary (that is to say), from Dockhead, in a line running northward 
to the river Thames; thence westward along the said river to Waterloo 
Bridge ; thence southward to Vauxhall Bridge; thence south-eastward 
to and along the New-road, and Bridge-street, to the Oval at Kennington ; 
thence to and along the New Camberwell-road ; thence eastward to and 
along Church-street, Camden-terrace, Paradise-place, and High-street, 
and thence to Ebenezer-place ; thence northward to and along Pomeroy- 
street, to the Dover-road; thence to and along the Kent-road to the 
boundary line between the parishes of Rotherhithe and Bermondsey ; 
and thence along the said boundary to the river Thames, and thence 
along the river to Dockhead aforesaid. 

Greenwich Police Court—The parishes of Greenwich, St. Nicholas 
Deptford, that part of St. Paul’s Deptford which is within the county of 
Kent; the parishes of Lewisham and Lea, in the county of Kent; and 
Rotherhithe; that part of St. Paul’s Deptford which is within the 


_ county of Surrey, and the hamlet of Hatcham, in the county of Surrey. 


Woolwich Police Court.—The parishes of Plumstead, Woolwich, 
Charlton, Eltham, the liberty of Kidbrooke, and the hamlet of Notting- 
ham, in the county of Kent. 

Hammersmith Police Court.—The parishes of Fulham and Kensington 
(including so much of Brompton as has not been assigned by any Order 
in Council to the police court, called “ Queen-square Police Court,” 
and such part of the parish of St. Margaret, Westminster, as adjoins the 
hamlet of Hammersmith, and also that portion of the parish of Chelsea, 
commonly called Kensall-green, situate to the north side of the said 
parish of Kensington), the hamlet of Hammersmith; and the parishes 
of Acton and Chiswick, in the county of Middlesex. 

Wandsworth Police Court.—The parishes of Wandsworth, Putney, 
Battersea, Tooting, Merton, Wimbledon, Roehampton, Barnes, and 
Clapham, together with so much of the parish of Streatham as comprises 
Upper Tooting and Balham Hill, in the county of Surrey. 


Civil Jurisdiction. 


The local courts of civil jurisdiction in the metropolis, besides the 
Palace Court, the County Court of Middlesex, with its improved juris- 
diction, the Mayor’s and Sheriffs’ Courts in the “‘ City,” and the Bailiff’s 
Court of Record in the “ Borough,” are the Courts of Conscience or 
Courts of Requests. These are the only courts for which the metropolis 
is nearly throughout divided into districts. The most ancient is that of 
the “‘ City,” and its jurisdiction does not extend beyond the bounds of 
that central district. Next after this was established the Court of Re- 
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quests for Southwark, the jurisdiction of which extends over the whole 
of the Eastern Half Hundred of Brixton. On the west it meets that of 
the Wandsworth Court of Requests, which comprises the whole of the 
Western Half Hundred of Brixton, and on the east that of the Green- 
wich Court, which comprises the Kentish portion of the metropolis. To 
the north of the Thames, without the city’s limits, the western portion of 
the town is included within the jurisdiction of the Westminster Court of 
Requests ; the eastern, under that of the Tower Hamlets ; and the north- 
eastern, under that of an old manorial court, regulated by charter and 
statute, which is held at Hackney. 


IJ. Pusntic Works. 
Sewerage. 


For the purposes of drainage, the metropolis is placed under the juris- 
diction of seven different Commissions of Sewers, the limits assigned 
to each of which are hereinafter stated. The sums expended give the 
nearest approximation to the yearly income of these Commissions, 
which generally make their levies at intervals of several years, so that 
the returns of any one year afford but very imperfect data for estimating 
their average income. The direct taxation for sewers thus estimated, 
appears to be little, if anything, short of 100,000/. per annum. 

The details relating to the drainage of the town, originally comprised 
in this paper, will now, however, be found in the following, on the 
Sewerage of the Metropolis, which the writer was requested to prepare 
against the meeting of the 18th of March last, in enlargement of this 
branch of his subject, upon which the attention of the public is now so 
anxiously fixed. 


Paving, Lighting, and Cleansing. 


Every portion of the metropolis is necessarily included under some 
trust for the purposes of paving, lighting, and cleansing ; but of the limits 
assigned to such trusts as are not parochial, we are without any informa- 
tion whatever. Their income and expenditure are equally unknown, and 
a great service would be rendered by any member of Parliament who 
should move for returns in detail, by which means the proceedings 
of the whole would be brought under public cognizance. Some idea 
of the vast sums which annually pass through their hands may be formed 
from the cost of paving, cleansing, and lighting in the city alone, for 
which the sum raised by rates, in the year ended September, 1842, was 
35,0981. 2s. 6d., and the sum expended 41,945/. 6s. Td. Supposing 
that the average expenditure on these objects in the rest of the metropolis 
were only one-half what it is in the city, in proportion to the population, 
it would amount to no less than 329,500/., making a total in the metro- 
polis of about 371,500/; and it may safely be estimated at 400,000/. 


Supply of Water. 


The metropolis is supplied with water by nine principal and two 
smaller companies, whose districts of supply are described below. Sub- 
joined is also a table of the water rental of the eight largest, and of their 
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expenditure, m 1833, as returned to Parliament in the year following. 
Supposing that the ninth of any magnitude, viz., the Kent Waterworks, 
to have had a water rental equal to that of the Southwark Waterworks, 
the total water rental of the principal works, in 1833, must have been 
about 292,400/.; and, supposing the water rental in 1843 to bear the 
same proportion to the population of the metropolis in 1841, that the 
water rental of 1833 did to its population in 1831, we find the probable 
amount of last year’s water rental to have been 344,238/. 


New River Waterworks.—All the metropolis north of the Thames 
from Charing-Cross, Tottenham Court-road, and the Hampstead-road 
on the west, to the Tower, Shoreditch, and the Kingsland-road, with 
Dalston, on the east. 


East London Waterworks.—All those portions of the metropolis and 
its suburbs which lie to the east of the City, Shoreditch, the Kingsland- 
road, and Dalston, together with outlying hamlets in the county of 
Essex, as far as West Ham. 


Chelsea Waterworks.—The parishes of St. John and St. Margaret, 
Westminster; and the contiguous suburban parishes and places, which 
lie to the south and west of Charing-Cross, Pall-Mall, St. James’s-street, 
Park-lane, and the Uxbridge road, as far as Kensington Palace, Kromp- 
ton, and Chelsea. 


Grand Junction Waterworks.—The great square of town included 
by Oxford-street, Princes-street, St. James's Park, the Green Park, and 
Hyde Park; the Park-square districts, between the Edgeware-road, the 
Uxbridge-road, and the Regent’s Canal, and a considerable district in 
the angle between the western end of Oxford-street, and the southern end 
of the Edgeware-road. 


West Middlesex Waterworks.—All lying west of the Tottenham 
Court-road and the Hampstead-road, and north of Oxford-street, the 
Edgeware-road, and the Regent's Canal, from the point at which the 
latter reaches it westward, with the exception of the district in the angle 
formed by Oxford-street and the Edgeware-road, which is supplied by 
the Grand Junction Waterworks. Likewise Bayswater, and the suburban 
parishes of Kensington, Fulham, Hammersmith, and Chiswick. 


Southwark Waterworks.—The greater part of the borough of South- 
wark. 

Lambeth Waterworks.—A large portion of the parishes of Lambeth, 
Newington, and Bermondsey. 


South London, or Vauxhall Waterworks.—The outer portions of the 
metropolis, south of the Thames, and east of the Ravensbourne. 


Kent Waterworks.—Parts of the parishes of Rotherhithe, Deptford, 
St. Paul and St. Nicholas Greenwich, and Woolwich. 


Hampstead Waterworks.—These are old works which supply a small 
district about Kentish Town. 


Paddington Waterworks.—These are some springs belonging to the 
Bishop of London’s estate, which supply the immediate neighbourhood. 


VOL« VYH.—-PART: 15. K 
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Receipts and Expenditure of the several Water Companies of the 
Metropolis, in the Year 1833.* 
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Ill. Pusric InstrRucTION AND CHARITY. 
Parochial Endowments and Assessments. 


The statistics of Public Instruction and Charity in the metropolis, in 
so far as they are left to parochial endowments and poor law assess- 
ments, are contained in the following tables. But, besides the sums 
which there appear, general charities to the amount of 297,946/. 17s. 114d. 
per annum, according to the statements of the Charity Commissioners, 
are vested in the corporation and other trustees, including the gifts vested 
in the Companies, and the Royal or Corporation Hospitals. Of this 
amount, 70,655. 16s. 5d. is expended upon educational purposes ; and 
227,2911. 1s. 64d. in the relief of physical suffering and pecuniary dis- 
tress in various forms. We have, however, no complete statements of 
the voluntary gifts of the Corporation and the several Companies, which 
are very large; of the noble voluntary charities of the metropolis, of 
general application; and of the numerous voluntary, parochial, and con- 
gregational charities. 


* Abstracted from Returns contained in the Reports on the Supply of Water to 
the Metropolis in 1834. 
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136 Municipal Statistics [June, 


Number of Houses and Inhabitants, annual Value of the Charitable Bequests, 
and Amount annually expended in the Relief of the Poor in each Parish of the 
Metropolis without the City; derived from the Census of 1841, the Returns 
to the Poor Law Commissioners for the year ended at Lady-day, 1842, and the 
Abstract of the Charity Commissioners’ Reports, printed for Parliament 
2:2 1843. 





.. Houses Amount ex- 
Names of Parishes, Precincts, and Places, | Inhabited, Annual Value {pended out of the 
arranged in the order of their Union for | Uninha- bitant of the Charitable Rates for the 
the support of ;the Poor, and the Registra- | bited, and 184] & Bequests to the Relief, &c., of 
tion of Births, Marriages, and Deaths. Building, ee several Parishes. he Soe: 

1841. 42. 


= | | 


Inha- 





——e 

















ak Bs uae z S. 


I. West Disrricrs. 
l(a.) Kensington Union ; 


(Which at first included Chelsea, 
now separated from it.) 


PME he) 2) 606s eke ee 1,530 | 9,319 678 15 3 3,023 18 
Mammersmith .) ., <6. ss 1,695 | 13,453 683 10 10 4,460 10 
Kensington, St. Mary Abbotts. 2,637 | 26,834 576 il 0 7,595 10 
POOMNGIONS > $5 6.6 be cet 44 0908 25.173 171 18 0 3,713 12 





mer | ee 








Potak 22 ..— + sw 9, 9591 747794) ONO 25 1 498,793 10 





1(6.) Chelsea Parish ; 
(Acting separately under the Poor 
Law Commissioners. ) 


St. Luke Chelsea . . . «= « 5,936 | 40,179 78 010| 13,976 18 














2. St. George Hanover-square Pa- 
rish : 
(Not in union; having a local Act 
for the poor.) 
RtGeCrge 8. ss oe 4 © ae 1 5194) 06,453 311 3 Oj; 16,100 4 


ee ee eee | eee eet 





een 





3. Westminster, City : 
(Not in union; having a local Act 
for the poor.) 
St. Margaret os. ie a |) Oy407 4 OO, 208 1 6.054 17 a8 9,106 18 
St. John the Evangelist . . . | 3,197 | 26,223 12? 0 <0 Q 
Close of the Collegiate Church of 35 23] 
Bie EClClss Ge es 6 e } oy 


Total So. . 2.1 6,699 156,712 |: 8,666 17-8 





re a eS 


SS oe 





—— ot 


4. St. Martin-in-the- Fields Parish: 
(Acting separately under the Poor 
Law Commissioners.) 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields .« . . 2,512 | 25,190 2 314 19 58 11,321 0 





3. St. James’s Parish : 
( Not in union ; having a local Act 
for the poor.) 
St, Jameds oo 6 ss (ey we ogee iia ,oued 1987-10 W010 567 4 





es Ce 


Total of West Districts . . | 36,966 (300,711 | 15,469 7 11) 79,865 14 


\ 


\ * 


1844.] 
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Number of Houses and Inhabitants, &c. —continued. 





Names of Parishes, Precincts, and Places, 
arranged in the order of their Union for 
the support of the Poor, and the Registra- 
tion of Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 








II. Norrs Disrricrs. 


6. St. Marylebone Parish: 
(Not in union; having a local Act 
for the poor.) 
ot. Marylebone ,. +» » “Si. 


7. St. Pancras Parish: 
(Not in union; having a local Act 
for the poor.) 
Rie aNeNse 5 es Se 


8. Ishngton Parish : 
(Not in union; having a local Act 
for the poor.) 
ot. Mary Islington (75.0 4 


9. Hackney Union: 
St. John Mackey =... ¢ 
St. Mary Stoke Newington . . 


Total 35-38 
Total of North Districts. . 


Ill. Cenrrau Disrricts. 


10, St. Giles-in-the-Fields and St. 
George Bloomsbury Parishes : 
(Having jointly a local Act for the 
poor. 
St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields . . 
St. George Bloomsbury . . . 
Poti. sg ea 
11. Strand Union: 
St.Anne Soho. - . 2 e« » 
St. Clement Danes. . .© e@ =; 
St. Mary-le-Strand . . . .» 
St. Paul Covent-garden . . . 
Precinct of theSavoy. . « >» 
Liberty of the Rolls . . 
Barnard’s, Clement’s, Clifford’s s’ 
Thavie’s, Serjeant’s and New 
Inns, with the Inner and Middle 
BCMDIC fo! 6 6 er 8 


Total « ° ° 


12. Holborn Union: 


St. Andrew Without, or above iid 
Bars, and St. George the Martyr 


Carried forward . 




















Houses 
Inhabited 
: y Inha- 
Uninha- : 
bited, and| Pitants, 
“Building, 
1841. 
14,945 |138,164 
15,474 1129,763 
9,115 | 55,690 
2,103 | 37,771 
737 | 4,490 
2,840 | 42,261 
42,374 |365 ,878 





2,986 | 37,311 
2,188 | 16,981 
5,174 | 54,292 
1,446 | 16,480 
1,490 | 15,459 
241 | 2,520 
599 | 5,718 
64 414 
378 | 2,565 


1,000 | 1,023 





5,218 | 44,179 


2,305 ae 
773 | 7,897 
3,078 | 29,335 





Amount ex- 
pended outof the 
Rates for the 
Relief, &c., of 


Annual Value 
of the Charitable 
Bequests to the 






































several Parishes. the Poor, 
1842. 

So See £ &. 
210 6| 41,476 8 

152 7 4 28,514 16 
962 1111] 8,692 10 
2,990-17'°8 11,796 0 
93 16 8 1,344 8 
3,044 14 4 13,140 8 
4,162 3 31 Gheon Oo 


PE ETOYS REET 




















828 8 1] 14,582 10 
53 0 0| 4,698 18 
4,853 0 O| 6,716 5 
105 0 O| 8,884 8 
266 0 0| 2,160 11 

a 118 14 

fe 989 9 

5,277. 0 0} 23568 5 
242.10 0| 6,756 12 
24210 0| 6,756 11 
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Number of Houses and Inhabitants, §¢c.—continued. 














Amount ex- 
pended out of the 
Rates for the 








Houses 
Inhabited, 
Uninha- 








Annual Value 
of the Charitable 
Bequests to the 


Names of Parishes, Precincts, and Places, 
arranged in the order of their Union for 
the support of the Poor, and the Registra- 


bited, and Relief, &c., of 
































































































































tion of Births, Marriages, and Deaths. Building, several Parishes. the Poor, 
1841. 1842. 
II!. Cenrrat Disrricr—continued. fis oe de £.- 8. 
Brought forward . - | 3,078 6,756 11 
Saffron-hill, Hatton-garden en ‘ 
rents,and Ely-place. . ya Bm 
Furnival’s, Gray’s, Lincoln’s and 
Staples ians .» | 6 kes a 
Charter House ry) ° ° e ° ee 
Mota. 9 <o~ > ist ve 2 242 10 0 8,980 12 
13. Clerkenwell Parishes : 
(Not in union ; having jointly a local 
Act for the poor.) 
St. James and St. John hah: 659 16 2| 13,225 4 
well ® ® ® e @ ® 2 
14. St. Luke Middlesex Parish : 
(Not in union; having a loca! Act 
for the poor.) 
St. Luke Middlesex . . . . 15,204 13 
15. East London Union, (as erat) 15,994 12 
given) ° e ® e e r) ° 
16. West London ies hee a 11,396 11 
given) 4.» tear 3 
17. City of London Union, (as deck: 49,797 7 
PINCH) wee «eo ge 6 Ow “e 
18. St. Sepulchre Middlesex Parish: 
(Not in union; having a local Act 
for the poor.) 
St. Sepulchre, without Newgate - 
and without the City aoe aout bas Sa 
Total of Central Districts . | 46,518 |373,653 | 8 683 17 11 | 154,302 12 
SRI IRAE | SESS AE Renee ey ea SG 
IV. Kast Districts. 
19. Shoreditch Parish : 
(Not in union; having a local Act 
for the poor.) 
St. Leonard Shoreditch » ~. . |°13,297-| 83,432 | 4,489 7 6 | 20,430 5 
20. Bethnal Green: 
(Acting separately under the Poor 
Law Commissioners.) 
St. Matthew Bethnal-green . . oe 74,088 650 7 6] 14,019 8 
21. Whitechapel Union : 
St. Botolph without Bae or] 
East Smithfield. . . See tata we eis 
Christchurch Spitalfields . . 2,451 | 20,436 323 14 8 1,978 7 
Carried forward . 2,938 | 24,063 323 14 8 7,221 14 
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Names of Parishes, Precincts, and Places, 
arranged in the ‘order of their Union for 
the support of the Poor, and the Registra- 
tion of Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 




















IV. Kast Disrricrs—continued. 

21. Whitechapel Union—continued. 
Brought forward . - 
Holy Trinity, Minories . . . 
St. Katharine by the Tower Pre- 

cinct . ° e e e e e 
Mile End New Town Hamlet . 

Norton Folgate Liberty . . 
Old Artillery-ground . . . . 
St. Feter ad Vincula, in the Tower 
Tower Liberty without . . . 
Whitechapel, St. Mary . . . 


Total ° ry e ° 


22. St. George’s-in-the-East Parish: 
(Acting separately under the Poor 
Law Commissioners. ) 
St. George’s-in-the-EHast . . . 


23. Stepney Union: 
St. Dunstan Stepney (in part)* . 
Limehouse, St. Anne . . 
Mile End Old Town . 
BUCHER So. fo) yes 
Shadwell, St. Paul. . 
Wapping, St. John 


BO tale He ade 


24, Poplar Union: 
Bow, or Stratford-le-Bow . . . 
Bromley, St. Leonard. . . . 
Poplar, All Saints. . . % 


Total ® r) 
Total of East Districts . . 


V. Sours Disrricts. 


. St. Saviour’s Union: 
CimistCMUrcly Gs 6. we te 
DE OEVIONE SS bl8a). es gc 


Oba cr ook. 2% 


26. St. Olave’s Union: 
St.John Horsleydown . © . 
DeOAV Oe am a en we 


UME IOMmAs 4.5 «fs : 


Total « << 


: 


Houses 
Inhabited, 
Uninha- 
bited, and 
Building, 
1841. 


2,938 
68 


22 


1,114 
232 
198 

74 
43 
4,684 





9,373 


ee ee 


6,252 


ps | es ny | 


2,967 
7,985 
1,727. 
1,635 

506 


14,820 


ee ee 


890 
211 
3,267 


et ee 


4,368 | 31,122. 


i st 


48,110 





Inha- 
bitants, 
841. 


ee | ee ee ee oes | 


24,063 
579 


96 


8,325 
1,674 
1,558 
1,107 
310 
34,053 


71,765 


41,350 


19,337 
45 ,308 
11,874 
10,060 
4,108 


90,687 





4,626 
6,154 
20,342 





392,444 


Annual Value 
of the Charitable 
Bequests to the 
several Parishes. 








Sua 


Lin 
323 14 

oF 
184 16 


92 19 
195 8 


8 
3 
0 
2 
0 


1,129 15 11 











1,936 1 0 
837 14 6 
312 0 8 
364 15 2 
353 9 8 
11116 8 
386 18 0 
634 2 6 

2,163 2 8 


ee ee el 


400 5 10 
145 18 0 
365 15 0 





911 38 10 
10,988 12 0 


Amouut ex- 
pended out of the 
Rates for the 
Relief, &c., of 
the Poor, 
1842. 


£. 
7,221 14 
312 13 
694 15 


1476 3 
463 14 
382 12 


40 07 
8,790 19 





Se 








19,382 10 








14,244 0 











20,910 15 








1,500 5 
1,948 17 
636 3 








11,085 5 








100,293 17 


1 
RRS) RSE ORE  ) | RA TEE 


286 
2,861 


3,147 


1,578 
953 
95 





2,626 











14,616 
18,219 


32,835 


ree 








10,115 
6,745 
1,759 





18,619 











9,431 1) 2 
9,772 2 9 
5,203 13 11 





\ 2,977 10 8 
162.0, 0 





3,139 10 8 





— 























4,133 5 
8,321 14 
12,454 19 
3,199 6 
3,178 3 

348 19 
6,726 8 








* The ancient parish of St. Dunstan Stepney now comprises only the hamlets of Mile End Old and New 
Towns, and Ratcliff, but formerly embraced also the present parishes of Poplar, Limehouse, Wapping, 
Bethnal Green, and Spitalfields, which are entitled to share in the general charities of St. Dunstan. 
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Number of Houses and Inhabitants, §c.—continued. 





Houses Amount ex- 
Inhabited,| soya. Annual Value {pended out of the 
Uninha- | pitants of the Charitable | Rates for the 
bited, and 184] d Bequests to the Relief, &c.,.of 
Building, 7 several Parishes. the Poor, 
1841. 1842. 


Names of Parishes, Precincts, and Places, 
arranged in the order of their Union for 
the support of the Poor, and the Registra- 
tion of Births, Marviages, and Deaths. 






























V. Sournu Disrricrs—continued. £. os. d. £.  &. 
27. Bermondsey Parish: 
(Acting separately under the Poor 
Law Commissioners.) 


Bermondsey . . + «© « «+ 970 | 34,947 489 16 0] 14,142 10 


28. St. George Southwark Parish : 
(Acting separately under the Poor 
Law Commissioners. ) 


St. George the Martyr. . . .« 7,058 | 46,644 | 1,371 18 Oj} 12,342 16 


=e 





29. Newington Parish: 
(Not in union; having a local Act 
for the poor.) 


St. Mary Newington Butts . .| 9,370 | 54,606 693 010} 15,627 17 


eer ce | ee ee ee | ee 


30. Lambeth Parish: 
(Acting separately under the Poor 
Law Commissioners..) 


St.Mary Lambeth . . . . | 18,686 115,888 | 1,430 5 4] 32,015 2 


31. Camberwell Parish: 
(Acting separately under the Poor 
Law Commissioners. ) 
St. Giles Camberwell . . «= «© 





2,442 | 39,868 502 19 8 6,732 18 


ree ee | EE ee ees | eee 


32. Rotherhithe : 
(Acting separately under the Poor 


Law Commissioners. 
) F 2,548. | 13,917 334 19 9 7,294 10 


Rotherhithe . . ». «© e 





33. Greenwich Union s 
Deptford, St. Nicholas 
Deptford, St. Paul . 
Greenwich . . « e 
Woolwich . -«986-« 


fC a 


1,226 | 6,991 | 3,354 6 
3.054 | 18,626 } 888 1 8 77382 11 
4.750 | 29,755 | 4,469 210] 8.894 19 
3,157 | 25.785 | 26714 6| 8.956 8 


ee ee ee 


12,187 | 81,157 | 5,624.19 0| 28,588 4 


e e ©@ e 





a ee | ee eee 





59,034 438,481 | 18,791 3 2 | 135,925 4 


Total of South Districts . . 


VI. Susursan Districts. 


(Not comprised in the Registrar-Gen- 
neral’s Bills of Mortality, though 
within the jurisdiction of the Me- 
tropolitan Police Courts.) 


34. Hampstead Parish : 


(Included in the Edmonton Union.) | 
St. John Hampstead . . « «| 1,489 | 10,093 401 6 0 2,763 18 


reece eee 
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Number of Houses and Inhabitants, §-c.—continued. 


Names of Parishes, Precincts, and Places 
arranged in the order of their Union for 
the support of the Poor, and the Registra- 
tion of Birth, Marriages, and Deaths. 

















VI. Suspursan Districrs—continued. 


35. Acton and Chiswick Purishes : 
(Included in the Brentford Union.) 
Acton . 
Chiswick 


Total 


36. Wandsworth and Clapham Unions 
Battersea 
Clapham 
Putney 
Streatham . 
Tooting. . 
Wandsworth 


e @ e e e 


a 


Oo: Sb ene 


‘37. Barnes Parish: 
(Included in the Richmond Union.) 
Barnes . Pld oa 


® @ ® a ° 


38. Wimbledon Parish: 
(Including in the Kingston Union.) 
Wimbledon 


39. Merton Parish: 
(Included in the Croydon Union. MN 
Merton . 


2 3s e 2 


40. Penge Hamlet : 

(An outlying portion of Battersea 
Pa:ish, on the confines of Kent, 
and included in the Croydon 
Union. ) 
Penge 


“Al. Lewisham Union ; 
Charlton 
Kltham. . 
Kidbrooke (Liberty) 
Lee . : 
Lewisham . . Rl 
Mottingham (Hamlet) 
Plumstead . 


e 9 ° e 


Total 


Total of Suburban Districts. 


Metropolitan Police on Duty 


Total of the Metropolis . 





Houses 
Inhabited, 
Uninha- 
bited, and 


Aunual Value 
of the Charitable 

Bequests to the 
several Parishes. 









































ha eer 
137 6 4 
67 5-7 
204 11 11 
253 0 8 
2,109 | 12,106 56 10 0 
736 | 4,684 452 19 1 
949 | 5,994 191 9 10 
356 | 2,840 39 5 0 
1,400 | 7,614 488 11 7 
6,704 | 39,855 | 1,481 16 2 
290 | 1,461 AS: m2 
452 | 2,630 48 12 6 
340 | 1,914 1398 ou 
99 270 es 
455 | 2,655 79 19 0 
413 | 2,186 558 19 0 
ha 597 oe 
456 | 2,360 ise 1.3 
1,713 | 12,276 807-150 
20 124 ‘ 
530 | 2,816 WOSs ev d 
2.664 | 29/014 |. 2,272 6.7 
14,669 | 87,713 | 3,585 6 10 
ie 2,930 ot | 


14] 


Amount ex- 
pended out of the 
Rates for the 
Relief, &c., of 
the Poor, 
1842. 


£. 








926 1 
1,952 17 








2,878 18 








2,116 
3,531 
1,798 
1,452 

705 


8 
2 
18 
13 
2 
3,954 8 








13,558 11 








463 7 








1,243 3 





757 «5 














506 
790 
27 
306 
2,459 
29 
887 


10 
11 
10 

0 
13 
18 

7 








5,007 9 








26,672 11 


CERSGIRIG ema IETS BORE) 
ee 


247 671 |1,961,810] 61,680 10 A 5£8,884 0 
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METROPOLIS. 


Population to a Square Mile ; Square Yards to each Person; Square Yards and 
Persons to each House; annual Value of rated Property to each House and 
Person; and annual Amount of Poor Rate to each Person.* 

a a a a 




















Mean — Ranga 
Popwiation ea ae Sapane Persons Value of ee f ey pnt 
DISTRICTS. Squcve | toeach | toeach | teach) Rated | Rated | Riso'tg 

Mile. Person. House. Ouse: lee ayes each 

House. Person. Person 

| £5 £. £. 
Kensington, Chelsea . 8, 515.| = 36308") 2, 517"6) 69 29°1 OA “285 
St. George Hanover-sqnare | 39,018 79°4 691°5) 8°7 TH2 29709 *242 
Westminster . . . «| 43,209 Tad. 634:°8 8:8 32:4 3°66 *161 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields . | 62,006 50°0 515°7) 10°3 1. 109*8 | O86 *449 
St. James Westminster . {145,059 21°4 222°4 10°3 69°0 | 6°69 +283 
Marylebone. . «© - «© | 99,346 52°2 509-0, 9°8 57°91 5590 °300 
Pantrag: . » « « | 31,942 97-0 852:2, 8-8 $37 4 BG 220 
Islington . » + «ss | 11,686.) 26571 | 1,785-1/ 6°6 14°9 | 3p) °156 
Hackyey =.» + +» » 6,847 | 452-4 | 2,658°2) 5:9 22-4} 3-81 °311 
SiGiles «5 5 4. 138,088 22:3 244-0 11-0 47*8 | 437 -269 
Givandt cto 5 Be he 65h) 169,408 18-3 195°7| 10¢1 48-8 | 4°82 ° 355 
Heiborn:) cee so hho, 160 20°0 199-8) 9:7 29°7 | 3°04 °226 
Clerkenwell «fh, ole 27°3 222-8) 82 25°43 .3s1] °233 
St, Lake 9s i + 4s .. (132,880 23:3 181-9) -..728 27°0 l. 3258 ° 305 
East London, West London|195, 846 15°8 134°3} 8:8 2Zar3 2°88 *426 
City of London . . . | 94,488 32°8 229-9) 7:1 77+ 1 10°9S °940 
Shorediteh 2 4: .°=:. ©," | 865123 36°0 237-4) 6°6 13°4 |. 2-08 *245 
Bethnal-green . . - .« | 62,390 49°7 $1252); ors Gr Lod, 2329 +139 
Whitechapel a 127,313 24°3 198-0) 8-1 92:4) 2°75 270 
St. George-in-the-East . [115,061 26°9 186-0} 6°9 23°6 | 3:42 » 344 
Stepney =. 5; s | «.| 30,336) 102-1 657°2) 6°3 14-8}. 9034 231 
Poplars: 2) ee §,519 |. 661*2 | 3,133 +le- 68 ones le Sib » 356 
St. Saviour, St. Olave . . [106,411 29-1 206-1) 7*2 27°18 ae °372 
Bermondsey . + « «+ | 36,074 85+9 528°9| 6+2 13°51 2°20 °405 
St. George Southwark. + + fe ll Ze 15*4} 2°21 *265 
Newington fot, too ease 55°8 325°:4) 5°8 14°] 2°42 * 286 
icamuctiioes « «. «-s-} 20,376 152-0 990°3) 6°5 21°5 3°30 °276 
Camberwell « «© «© « 5,583 564°8 4 3,232°3) 5:8 es ell °169 
Rotherhithe . - - + | 12,908 | 240-0 | 1,380-0 5-8 19°91) 3°47 °524 
Greenwich. - + «+ «| 11,343 273-1 | 1,844:0| 6-8 15°8 2°30 °300 
Hampstead (Parish) . . 3120 99226 1 Zan00* 0) - f= 2 30°7 Wu l4°F4 °551 
eos Chiswick (Pa-\} 7 695 | 1929-8 [10,8339 5:6 | 17-0} 3-03 +397 
ede ag aPeCenrene 4,967 1° 703 | 4211-9 5-9) “25-8 | aoe abie 
Barnes (Parish) a Oe 1, 140 \ 0271685. |16,675°6) 6°71 31:0 5-04 -464 
Wimbledon (Parish) . . 455 | 6809-1 |28,201°6) 4:1 99.1 | “5-57 1-061 
Merton (Parish) . ~ + 817 | 3793-1 |22,476-8) 5°9| 19°8| 3-35 464 
Penge (Hamlet) . = « 206 |15057°8 |76,709°4| 5¢1 34-7 | 6°80 °733 
Lewisham (Union) «. -« 1,505 | 2058-1 |11,923-0) 5-8 24-3] 4-19 -394 








ce cee cnn LS 
* This table is an extension of one published in the last Annual Report of the Registrar 


General. 
+ With St. Saviour and St. Olave. 
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The preceding data are sufficient to afford us some approximation to 
the total amount raised in the metropolis, in 1842, by direct taxation 
upon its 1,961,810 inhabitants, and 8,082,369/. of assessed rental; and 
for the purposes of such an estimate, we may disregard the different 
periods of the year at which the accounts are made out for the Police, 
and for the Poor Law and County Rate Returns, as we have already 
disregarded them in compiling the preceding tables, {with a view to 
comparisons which are not vitiated by this slight discrepancy. 
We find 111,938/. 13s. raised under the name of County Rates; 
207,202/. 15s. 34d. under that of Police Rates, exclusive of the 
68,1612, 15s. 4d. paid to the same account by the Treasury; and 
588,884/. applied in the relief of the poor in various forms; making a 
total of 908,025/. 8s. 34d. paid by the several parishes and places, to meet 
which the total amount levied under the name of Poor’s Rates was 877,666/. 
18s. Add to this sum, about 100,000/. for Sewers’ Rates; 400,000/. 
for paving, lighting, and cleansing the streets ; and 340,000/. for asupply 
of water, and we have a totalof 1,748,025/. 8s. levied by direct taxation. 
This is exclusive of church rates and dues, and the payments under 
the name of tithes in the city; and without any reference to the enor- 
mous charge upon the metropolis for the supply of gas to private houses 
and establishments. The latter may assume the name of a competitive’ 
speculation ; but it is, in reality, a municipal service, and must ever, on 
its present system, involve both protection and monopoly. 

The indirect taxation of the metropolis is alone a subject sufficiently 
extensive for separate inquiry. It consists of fees in the courts of 
civil and criminal justice, and to officers of the prisons and police; 
fees on licenses to ply for hire, &c.; port, navigation, and metage dues ; 
tolls of the markets, streets, and bridges; fees to surveyors under the 
building act; the contributions to maintain a fire police, made by the 
several insurance companies ; fees for the use of cemeteries, &c. Re- 
serving a notice of this indirect taxation for a future opportunity, I have 
now, in obedience to the desire expressed at a former meeting, to describe 
more fully the system of taxation and expenditure adopted for the 
sewerage of the metropolis. 





Mstory and Statistics of the Present System of Sewerage in the Metro- 
polis. By Josepn Fuietcuer, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Honorary 
Secretary. 

[ Read before the Statistical Society of London, 18th March, 1844. | 


Havine been requested, at the last meeting of this Society, to enter into 
more detail on the subject of the sewerage of the metropolis than was 
within the scope of the paper which I had then the honour of reading to 
the fellows assembled, I have, in the following pages, collected together 
the facts which supply a rapid outline of the history and present state of 
the Commissions, to which this portion of the public works of the me- 
tropolis is entrusted ; and it must be owned that it is not a little humi- 
liating to find that what is now deemed essentially requisite for town life 
in regard to drainage, has never once been contemplated by the general 
laws passed for the execution of such works. In fact, the legal pur- 
poses and powers of the existing Commissions of Sewers, except 
where a very partial aid is derived from local acts, are limited to the 
surface drainage of a marsh; and the metropolis is at the present 
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moment, in the eye ofthe law, under the ancient and approved drainage 
laws of the Marsh of Romney in Kent; the first reclaimed of all the 
great maritime levels in England. 

By the prescriptive constitution of this district, the drainage of the 
marsh, and the support of the sea-walls, was entrusted to a body of 
24 jurats, appointed by as many townships or manors, and a bailiff, 
appointed by the same, who appears to have been, like the Saxon reeves 
generally, at once the presiding and the executive officer. This body par- 
celled out, among the several proprietors, the works to be maintained ; 
and in cases of neglect, the repairs were made by the bailiff, and charged 
by the jurats upon the party specially liable ; the method of proceeding 
by common assessment not being established until the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The customary laws under which this body existed and acted 
were revised and confirmed in the 41st of Henry III., by the Justice 
Henry de Bathe, who was dispatched into the marsh for the redress of 
past grievances, and the drawing up rules for the future. Edward I., in 
the sixteenth year of his reign, issued a special commission to John de 
Lovetot, and Henry de Apuldrefeld, to view the banks and ditches upon 
the sea coast and parts adjacent within the county of Kent, in divers 
places then broken, through the violence of the sea, and to inquire by 
whose default this damage had happened; and together with the bailiffs 
of liberties, and others in those parts, to distrain all those which held 
any lands and tenements there, and had or might have defence and pre- 
servation in any sort, by the said banks and ditches, according to the 
quantity of the said lands and tenements, either by the number of acres, 
or by carucates, for the necessary repairs of those banks and ditches, as 
often as there should be need. The Commissioners, with the jurats, and 
others of the marsh, confirmed the ordinances of Henry de Bathe, and 
improved them by incorporating into the government of the marsh the 
method of general assessment; assigning the election of the bailiff, 
called the king’s bailiff, to the lords of the marsh. And Henry de 
Apuldrefeld and Bertram de Tancrey, similarly appointed in the eighteenth 
year of his reign, extended the marsh laws, with the like common assent, 
to every hundred and township in Kent, as well by the sea coast as bor- 
dering on the Thames and other waters, in which the marsh lands are 
subject to inundation ; twelve or six lawful men being to this end chosen 
in each, according to the largeness of the hundreds or towns. 

Other commissions were on various occasions issued by the Crown 
during this and the succeeding reigns, for the preservation of the walls 
and ditches of Romney Marsh ; the regulations for their maintenance 
were further improved ; and these laws and regulations at length became 
so famous, that King Henry VI., in the sixth year of his reign, by the 
advice and assent of the Lords spiritual and temporal, and at the special 
instance of the Commons of the realm, then assembled in his Parliament, 
holden at Westminster, having considered the great damage and losses 
which had often happened by the excessive rising of waters in divers 
parts of the realm, and that much greater was like to ensue, if remedy 
were not hastily provided, ordained by statute of 6 Henry VL., c. 5, that 
for 10 years then next ensuing, several commissions of sewers should 
be made to divers persons by the Chancellor of England, for the time 
to come, in all parts of this his realm, where it should be needful (the 
form of which commission is recited in the statute), and amongst other 
things, gave unto the said commissioners special power and direction “ to 
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make and ordain necessary and convenable statutes and ordinances, for 
the salvation and conservation of the sea-banks and marshes, and the 
parts adjoming, according to the laws and customs of Romney 
Marsh.’ 

Commissions of sewers had been issued on special occasions of diffi- 
culty, during the preceding reigns, for other marsh districts than that of 
Romney; and this statute added greatly to the powers of such commis- 
sioners ; for it authorized them to make officers, take accounts of their 
expenditors, set labourers on work, and rate their wages. A supple- 
mental statute of the 8th of Henry VI., c. 3, supplied some defects in 
the former, as also did one of the 12th of Edward IV., c. 7, for taking 
away weares and fishgarths; and those of the 18th of Henry VI., c. 10; 
23rd Henry VI., c.9; 12th Edward IV.,c.6; 4th Henry VII.,c. 1; 
and 6th Henry VIII., c. 10, successively continued its powers until the 
passing of the 23rd Henry VIII., c. 5, which is the existing statute of 
sewers, and chiefly governs the metropolitan as it does all the other 
commissions. 

It provides that ‘“‘ Commissions of Sewers and other the Premises 
shall be directed in all parts within this realm, from time to time, where 
and when need shall require,’’ according to the manner and form pre- 
cribed ‘‘ to such substantial and indifferent persons as shall be named by 
the Lord Chancellor and Lord Treasurer of England, and the two Chief 
Justices for the time being,* or by three of them, whereof the Lord 
Chancellor to be one.’? Any six commissioners, of whom three must 
be of the quorum, may act as the king’s justices to survey the walls, 
ditches, banks, gutters, sewers, gates, calcies, bridges, streams, and 
other defences lying within the limits assigned; and also all fishgarths, 
mill-dams, locks, hebbing-weares, keeps, flood-gates, and other like an- 
noyances, and the same cause to be made, corrected, repaired, amended, 
put down or reformed, as case shall] require, after their wisdoms and 
discretions, as well according to the statutes and ordinances already 
made, as by the authority of the present ordinances; after ascertaining 
by a jury the persons equitably liable to the charge of such works, and 
the proportions in which they ought to be assessed. 

By the terms of the Commission recited in this statute, the Commis- 
sioners are empowered to appoint keepers, bailiffs, surveyors, collectors, 
expenditors, and other ministers and officers, who shall account to them ; 
to impress workmen, and take materials, carriages, &c.; to make statutes 
and ordinances for the safeguard, conservation, redress, correction, and 
reformation of the premises, after the laws and customs of Rumney 
Marsh, in the county of Kent, or otherwise; to determine suits and 
complaints brought before them; to make and direct writs, precepts, 
warrants, and other commandments to sheriffs, bailiffs, and all other 
ministers, officers, and persons, as well within liberties as without, and 
compel the return of the same; and to compel by distress, fines, and 
amerciaments, or by other punishments, ways, or means, all such as 
shall be negligent, gainsaying, or rebelling in the said works, repa- 
rations, or reformations of the premises, or negligent m the due ex- 
ecution of this Commission; saving the king the fines and amer- 
ciaments due to the crown; but requiring all sheriffs, bailiffs, and 


* At present, the Lord Chancellor and the two Chief Justices. 
VOL. VII.— PART II. I, 
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other officers to return juries at the desire of the Commissioners and 
to attend upon them. The Commissioners must take a prescribed 
oath to the faithful and upright discharge of the duties devolved upon 
them; and may sell lands in discharge of arrears of rates, if they enrol 
their decree or ordinance to that effect, on parchment, and certify the 
same into the Court of Chancery, for the royal assent thereto. 

Every Commissioner must possess estate in fee simple, fee tail, or for 
life, to the value of 40 marks per annum ; or be resident and free ina 
city, borough, or town corporate, and possessed of moveable substance to 
the clear value of 100/.; or be an utter barrister ; and in any case be 
duly sworn, or forfeit 40/. for every attempt to sit by virtue of any Com- 
mission of Sewers, without taking the required oath. A general avowry 
is allowed in case of actions against officers for taking any distress ; 
and treble damages are given to them, if the verdict be for the defendant. 
The Commissioners are allowed 4s. out of their public funds, for every 
day in which they “‘take pain” in the execution of the Commission of 
Sewers, and are to determine the salaries of their officers and servants. 
By the 25th Henry VIII., c. 10., none can be put in commission who 
are not resident in the county wherein it is to be executed; and a 
penalty of 5 marks is imposed on any Commissioner refusing to take 
the prescribed oath. 

The 3rd and 4th of Edward VI., c. 8, makes this statute perpetual ; 
subjects the Crown lands to its full operation, in accordance with pro- 
visions to the like effect in the original statute ; and extends the dura- 
tion of the several commissions from three to five years; a term further 
extended by the 13th Eliz., c. 9, to 10 years, unless they be repealed 
by other commissions, or rendered obsolete by supersedeas. All the 
walls, ditches, banks, gutters, sewers, gates, causeys, bridges, and the 
streams and water-courses, which have their passage into the river 
Thames, within two miles of the City of London, were brought under 
the statute of sewers by the 3rd of James I., c. 145; and the several 
metropolitan commissions derive various powers from the local Act of 
the 2nd of William and Mary, s. 2, c. 8, “ For paving and cleansing 
the streets in the Cities of London and Westminster, and suburbs and 
liberties thereof, and out-parishes in the County of Middlesex, and in 
the Borough of Southwark, and other places within the weekly bills of 
mortality, in the County of Surrey.” Lastly, the 7th of Anne, c. 9, 
gave to the Committee of Common Council for sewers and paving in the 
City of London the same powers as the Commissioners of sewers for 
counties ; at the same time that the 9th of Anne, c. 10, extended the 
powers of all such Commissioners in the sale of lands for arrears to copy- 
holds, which had escaped the terms of former statutes. 

Under the statute of sewers, the metropolis, and the adjacent dis- 
tricts, comprehended within a circle of 10 miles from the post-office, 
are divided into six trusts, besides that of the City and Liberties; each 
possessing a separate and independent jurisdiction within its own 
limits. These trusts are: the Commission of Sewers for the City and 
Liberties of Westminster and part of the County of Middlesex, the 
operations of which are aided by several local Acts, of which the 
principal is that of the 47th of George III. ; the Commission of Sewers 
for Holborn and Finsbury, and part of the County of Middlesex, having 
local Acts of the 18th and 54th of George III.; the Commission of 
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Sewers for the Tower Hamlets, which has no local Act; the Blackwall, 
or Poplar and Stebunheath Marsh Commission of Sewers, likewise 
without any local Act; the Commission of Sewers from the river 
Ravensbourne, in Kent, to the Ember branch of the river Mole, in 
Surrey, which has three local Acts, of the 49th, 50th, and 53rd of 
George III. ; and the Commission of Sewers for Regent-street, under a 
local Act of the 43rd of George III. Those of the Tower Hamlets and 
Blackwall are, in fact, the only commissions unaided by local statutes. 

The commissions issued by the Crown, under the 23rd of Henry 
VIII., c. 5, however, elect a very different administrative body 
from that of Romney Marsh. Under the latter, the whole of the 
extensive powers for draining and embanking are vested in the body 
locally elected, who have been subjected only to a sort of visitorial 
authority on the part of the Crown. But the modern commissions of 
sewers, framed at a time when the prerogative was at its highest stretch 
of power, vests nearly the whole of these powers in the nominees of the 
Crown; no longer merely presiding officers, but a whole local council ; 
the inhabitants of the district being called upon merely to exercise the 
subsidiary functions of jurymen, if called upon by the sheriff so to do, 
when the Commissioners want a jury. Not only are the greatest powers 
possessed by the Commissioners, therefore, those designed merely for 
the drainage and embanking of fens; but they are without the consti- 
tutional advantage, except in the City, of that local election by which 
the jurats of Romney Marsh are still placed in office. 

Upwards of two centuries ago, the learned Mr. Robert Callis, whose 
readings upon the statute of sewers are still the principal authority in 
this branch of local law, pointed out the great evils arising from this 
want of responsibility to public opinion in the appointment of the Com- 
missioners. ‘ Because that persons of profound wisdoms, deep experi- 
ence, tried learning, generous disposition, and good estate, should be 
put into these commissions of sewers, the statute did make choice of four 
honourable persons to have and take the nominations of such as should, 
for their integrity, learning, wealth, wisdom, and experience, be worthy 
to be put into this Commission. But as these great persons of honour, 
by their high places, are most commonly busied in matters of great 
importance, they many times refer these matters to others, by means 
whereof divers persons have of late years crept into Commission, which 
this statute doth not allow of, which do not only want knowledge and 
experience, but which are also transported and carried away with self- 
will, and serve most commonly to make a faction of the greater number 
to carry away businesses, when the graver and wiser sort are forced 
(being overladen with popular voices) to give way to run into contrary 
courses, and are made to surcease from making good and wholesome 
laws and ordinances, and sometimes are, as it were, forced to agree to 
those which are worse.’’* 

In what terms the learned commentator would have expressed himself 
concerning the present system of self-election, under which these great 
persons of honour refer the appointment of Commissioners to the Com- 
missioners themselves, it is not difficult. to divine. The actual system 
is, on the termination of a Commission, for the existing Commissioners 


* Callis, edit. 1824, p. 268-9. 
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to nominate their successors ; among whom are included commonly the 
principal proprietors in the district, of whom it is well known that very 
few will even take the oaths; others, who, though well qualified, will 
seldom attend ; others who will attend for the dignity, honour, and din- 
ner, and to make up a board; and, finally, a small knot of working 
men, usually of inferior station and fortune, who are the real trustees of 
the extraordinary powers and revenues of these anomalous bodies. It 
is the latter who form an express executive committee in some Com- 
missions, and virtually do so, by their constant attendance and sole 
knowledge of the business in the rest; and allowing to these gentle- 
men at least the average of human virtue, it is not surprising that many 
should doubt the propriety of entrusting an almost despotic power to 
such coteries of virtually self-appointed persons. 

They are not only an administrative body for maintaining and improving 
the drainage, by such means as they may think proper, and levying any 
amount of money which they may please, to defray the cost of domg so; but 
they forma court of record, though not in aliquo certo loco, with power 
to amerce, fine, and imprison even the sheriff himself, if, upon writ or 
warrant directed to him, he dees not return a jury, or make attendance, 
as the case may be; and to make laws, ordinances, and decrees, binding 
upon every one, under pain of being visited by the same unlimited 
power. It was for a long time debated whether they had authority to 
make new banks, drains, &c., or only maintain the old ones; but 
Callis’s opinion is decidedly in favour of the larger authority, and has 
commonly been followed. The Commissioners may order works on 
their personal view and survey, with such evidence in aid as they may 
think proper; but it is generally the business of a jury, summoned by 
the sheriff, on the warrant of the Commissioners, to present impediments 
and nuisances ; what works want executing ; the persons who are bound 
to perform them, or are liable to the general charge of their execution ; 
those who for any cause, or by any custom, are exempt from such 
charges ; as also the misconduct of officers, and contempts and neglects 
of the decrees and orders of the court. But the labours of the 
juries, who, when assembled, are necessarily under the guidance of the 
surveyor of each trust, are little more than a form of perambulation, ter- 
minating each day with a tavern dimner, which the Commissioners pay 
for, as for their own, out of the rates. It is obvious, also, that the sur- 
veyor is a person upon whom the Commissioners will commonly be as 
rmauch dependent, in details, as the juries themselves; and yet this 
officer, so far as the public is concerned, is thus screened from responsi- 
bility in every direction. 

Mere frontage involves a prima facie liability to the repair of banks; 
and liability to various works may arise from covenant, prescription, 
custom or tenure; but the common ground of assessment to sewer’s 
rate, and the universal ground in London, is the usus red, to all who 
derive a benefit or avoid a damage through the works under the Com- 
missioners. Rates on this ground are sometimes appointed by present- 
ment of a jury, and sometimes by the Commissioners without the inter- 
vention of a jury; and must be resorted to wherever the special liabilities 
are not sufficient to meet the charge of the works required. The sewers’ 
rates are considered a landlord’s tax; but they are necessarily levied on 
the occupier, who may show his want of the whole interest, and the 
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Commissioners would distribute the burthen accordingly; but, prac- 
tically, the adjustment is left to be made between the parties individually ; 
and, generally speaking, they are a tax left to be defrayed by the tenant, 
who, on newly coming into his premises is liable for any amount of 
arrears. 

The great vale of the lower Thames, from Maidenhead to the sea, is 
enclosed by ranges of chalk hills, which form the North Downs of 
Surrey and Kent on the south, and the Chiltern Forest and succeeding 
hills, im Bucks and Herts, on the north. Inclining gradually towards 
the Thames, the chalk strata form a great basin of very irregular circuit 
and surface, which is occupied by the various deposits of clay and gravel, 
known to geologists under the name of the London Clay Formation. 
The gentle elevations rising from the northern bank of the Thames, on 
which the cities of London and Westminster are chiefly built, are com- 
posed of a sound dry gravel, as also is the subsoil of the lower lands 
bordering upon the river, even on the southern side, to Lambeth and 
Camberwell. But to these gravels, both on the north and south, succeed 
beds of deep and cold clay, over which the town is rapidly extending 
itself, as its suburbs successively climb towards the heights of Hamp- 
stead and Highgate, at a distance of four miles from the river on one 
side, and those of Norwood, at a distance of seven miles from it on the 
other; both of which ranges consist of beds of ferruginous and sterile 
sand, clay, and gravel. 

It is difficult to carry back the imagination to the period when the 
City of London occupied only one or two of the little hills rising above 
the first deep water of the Thames, and yet unless we do this, it will be 
almost impossible to understand the primitive state in which its public 
works remained to a comparatively recent period, and the rude principles 
which yet govern them in various respects, more particularly in regard 
to drainage. Some idea of the state from which the sewerage has 
gradually brought the town, may be formed from the following memo- 
randa as to its hydrographical state, when the brooks which flowed 
through and about the city were required to supply the inhabitants with 
water no less than to cleanse their streets :*— 

“The River of Wells, so called from its being formed by the united 
streams from several wells in the neighbourhood of the Charter House 
and Smithfield, flowed to Holborn Bridge. The Old-bourne, or Hill- 
bourne, so called from its running down a hill, rose near Holborn Bars, 
and running east, joined the River of Wells at Holborn Bridge; from 
thence the united streams flowed between the Fleet and Bridewell into 
the Thames near Blackfriars Bridge. In 1307, at a Parliament held at 
Carlisle, the 35th of Edward I., Henry Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, complained 
that whereas formerly the watercourse under the Fleet and Holborn 
Bridges was sufficiently deep and wide to allow ten or twelve ships at 
once, loaded with merchandize, to come up to Holborn Bridge, but that 
in 1199, in the first year of his reign, King John had granted to the 
Knights Templars ground to erect a mill upon, at Castle Baynard, and 
the whole of the water in this watercourse (which was afterwards called 
Turn Mill Brook) to work it ; owing to which diversion chiefly, and also 


* Derived from a paper by Thos. Wicksteed, Esq., read before the Society of Arts, 
May 24th, 1835, tS 
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to the filth of the Tanners choking it up, and divers other impediments, 
vessels could not now enter as they were wont ; he therefore prayed that 
the mayor and sheriffs of London might be directed to view the water- 
course to substantiate his statements. It was in consequence cleansed, 
but was never again of the depth or breadth that it had formerly been. 
In 1502, the 17th of Henry VII., the whole course of Fleet Dyke, then 
so called, was effectually cleansed so as to allow boats with fish and fuel 
to navigate as far as Holborn Bridge. 

“In 1589, in the 31st of Elizabeth’s reign, the Common Council of 
the city granted a fifteenth for the cleansing of this brook, or dyke, and 
for this purpose the springs on Hampstead Heath were collected into one 
head, and conveyed by means of a channel to Fleet Ditch, to scour it out ; 
but after spending a large sum of money, the work proved a failure, and 
the banks falling in, the ditch was choked up more than ever. 

“In 1668, in Charles the Second’s reign, after the Fire of London, it 
was again cleansed, and a handsome canal’ was made with brick walls 
and wharfs on each side as far as Holborn Bridge, 2100 feet long, 40 
feet wide, and 5 feet deep at amiddling tide ; but the expense of making 
this canal, with its wharfs, &c., (amounting to nearly 28,000/.,) and 
the annual cost of keeping it free from mud was so great, that in 1733 
the citizens obtained powers from Parliament to fill up the ditch be- 
tween Fleet Street and Holborn, and to build a market thereon; the 
Act providing that two spacious arches, of ten feet high and six feet 
wide, should be made and maintained as common sewers, to carry off 
the waters of the rivulets and sewers that used to fall into the ditch; 
and in 1760, in George the Third’s reign, when Blackfriars Bridge was 
built, the remaining part of the Fleet Ditch, from Fleet Street to the 
Thames, was filled in, and the sewer was extended. The Old (or Hill) 
Bourne is also now covered over. 

‘“¢ Wall-brook derived its name from the circumstance of its being the 
only running brook that passed through the City walls. It entered the 
city near to the east end of Bethlem Hospital, between Bishopsgate and 
Moorgate, passed on to Lothbury, under St. Mildred’s church, Buck- 
lersbury, Wallbrook Street, and Dowgate Hill, into the Thames. It 
is said to have been in ancient times navigable as far as Bucklersbury. 
It is now arched over, and houses are built over it in many places. 

‘* Langbourne-water was a long and great stream of water breaking out 
of the ground at the east end of Fenchurch Street, and running directly 
west, nearly tothe end of Lombard Street, turned to the south and divided 
into several rivulets, some falling into the Wall-brook, and others running 
in separate streams to the Thames at Dowgate ; the division, or sharing, 
of the stream gave the name to Sharebourne (or Sherbourne) Lane. <A 
watercourse also intersected the Strand at Salisbury Street, and another 
near Somerset House. 

“‘ Besides these running streams there were a great many wells and 
pools, namely, Holywell, in Shoreditch; Clement’s Well, in St. Cle- 
ment’s Inn in the Strand; Clerks’ Well, near Clerkenwell Church, so 
called from the parish clerks of the City of London, who used formerly 
to meet there for the purpose of representing certain parts of the Scrip- 
tures in a theatrical manner. ‘ These wells,’ says Fitz Stephen, ‘ may 
be esteemed the principal, as being much the best frequented, both by 
scholars from the schools, and the youth of the City, when in asummer’s 
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evening they were disposed to take an airing.’ Near to Clerks’ Well was 
Skinners’ Well, where also plays were in ancient times performed. 

“* More eastward, towards the Charter House, were Fagges-well, Tods- 
well, Loders-well and Red-well, which, with another in Smithfield, called 
the Horse Pool, united to form the River of Wells. Dame-Annis-the 
Clear Well was in Hoxton, and, somewhat west of this was Perilous 
Pool, now called Peerless Pool. Without Cripplegate there was a large 
pool supplied by Crowder’s Well, on the north-west side of St. Giles’s 
churchyard. There was a fountain in New Palace Yard, Westminster ; 
and there were two wells in Shadwell, one of which, a fine and clear 
spring near to St. Paul’s church, gave this suburb its name. Besides 
the above there were likewise many smaller ones, the situation of which 
may still be discovered by the names of the streets and alleys or places 
in their neighbourhood, such as Monks’ Well, Bride Well, formerly 
Bridget’s Well, &c.” 

For centuries after these brooks and wells had become insufficient or 
unusable through the increase of population and of filth, the ignorance 
of any drainage but by the surface or by cesspools, left them to augment 
the general noisomeness of the streets; and down to the great fire of 
1666, and even later, it 1s obvious, from the regulations in use for the 
streets,* that the drainage of the whole town must have been in a very 
lamentable state ; for they are precisely such as would now be applicable 
to the dirtiest little town in Wales or Ireland. Thus it is provided that 
**no man shall cast any urine boles or ordure boles into the streets by day 
or night, afore the hour of nine in the night; and also, he shall not cast 
it out, but bring it down, and lay it in the channel, under the pain of 
three shillings and fourpence ; and if he do cast it upon any person’s 
head, the party to have a Jawful recompense, if he have hurt thereby ;”’ 
and again, ‘‘ that no man shall sweep the dirt or filth of the street into 
the channel in the time of any rain, or at any other time, under pain of 
six shillings and eightpence ; ”’ a provision obviously designed to preserve 
the waters of the Thames, the Fleet, and Walbrook in purity for the inha- 
bitants to drink ; thus poisoning them less obviously, but not less effectually 
with the air, to save them from being poisoned by the water. 

The destruction of nearly the whole city by fire, however, in an age of 
great material progress, opened the way for an entirely new era in this 
department of civic economy ; and by the “ Rebuilding Act” of 1667, 
(§ 20), it was enacted “that the number and places for all common 
sewers, drains, and vaults, within the City of London and liberties 
thereof, and the order and manner of paving and pitching the streets 
and lanes within the same, should be designed and set out by such and 
so many persons as the mayor, aldermen, and commonalty of the said 
city, in common council assembled, should, from time to time, authorize 
and appoint under their common seal, or the major part of them ; to 
which persons several powers and authorities were thereby given for 
making new vaults, drains, or sewers, or for cutting into any drain or 
sewer already made; and for altering, enlarging, amending, cleansing, 
and scouring of any old vaults, sinks, or common sewers ; for the better 
effecting whereof, it was made lawful for the persons so authorised, or 
any seven or moreof them, to impose any reasonable tax upon all houses 


* Bohun, p. 107-12. 
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within the said city and liberties, in proportion to the benefit they shall 
receive thereby ; and to enforce payment of the same by distress and 
sale of the goods of the party chargeable therewith. ‘This clause of the 
Rebuilding Act, which was to remain in force only until the rebuilding 
should be finished, was made perpetual by the 22nd and 23rd Charles II., 
c. 17, s. 3, and by the 7th of Anne, c. 9; the persons so appointed are 
empowered to execute within the city and liberties, all the powers given 
to be vested in any Commissioners of Sewers in any other county or 
place, and are to be deemed and taken to be Commissioners of Sewers 
within the limits aforesaid, subject, nevertheless, to the limitations and 
directions of the said first recited statute. 

Early in the reign of George III., Acts for the better paving, cleansing, 
and lighting of the city and liberties of London, more expressly vested 
in these Commissioners the sole power and authority of pitching, paving, 
cleansing, and enlightening the streets, lanes, &c. within the same; but 
they were repealed and superseded by the 11th of George III., c. 29, 
which (explained and rendered more effectual by the 18th George III., 
c. 66, 33rd of George III., c. 75, 57th George III., c. 29, and the 4th 
of George IV., c. 114), is the statute by which the Committee of Common 
Council above described are constituted Commissioners for “‘ making, 
enlarging, amending, and cleansing the vaults, drains, and sewers, within 
the city and liberties of London, and for paving, cleansing, and lighting 
the streets, lanes, squares, yards, courts, alleys, passages, and places, and 
preventing and removing obstructions and annoyances within the same ;”’ 
one of its principal views being to make the rates, already raised for 
paving, cleansing, and lighting, suffice to defray the expense of making 
new sewers where wanted, and enlarging and altering the old ones, and 
to charge the expense of repairing and cleansing the sewers separately 
upon the landlords or proprietors of the houses and lands within the city 
and liberties. The older rates are those termed the ‘* Consolidated 
Rates ;”’ and the rate levied forthe latter purposes, the ‘ Sewers’ Rate.” 

In the city “ there are 88 Commissioners of Sewers appointed under the 
provisions of the statute 11 Geo. III., c. 29. That statute directs that 
the Recorder and Common Serjeant shall be Commissioners, and that the 
remaining Commissioners shall be appointed by the Common Council. 
The Common Council appoint all the 26 aldermen, and all the 30 de- 
puties, and 30 other Common Councilmen, being one from each ward, 
or division of ward. The aldermen and deputies, by order of Common 
Council are annually re-elected; the 30 Common Councilmen hold the 
office for four years, if they continue to be Common Councilmen, one 
fourth of the number going out annually. The standing order pro- 
hibiting Common Councilmen from being candidates for offices in the 
gift of the Court appears to be considered inapplicable to this Com- 
mission. Other standing orders provide that no placeman or servant of 
the city, nor member of the Court receiving emolument from the public 
money, except the coal and corn meters in trust, and members holding 
commissions in the Royal London Militia, nor any person who has been 
bankrupt, and has not paid 20s. in the pound, shall be eligible to serve 
on any Committee or Commission appointed by the Court. Where a 
deputy is disqualified under these orders, an additional commoner is 
chosen for Commissioner from the Common Councilmen of the same 
ward or division of ward. If an alderman be so disqualified, his place 
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is not eae up- A fresh Commission issues every year under the City 
Seal.” 

Seeing that this body is a mere committee of the Common Council, 
with an allowance as such, and that the property of the sewers, pave- 
ments, &c., is expressly vested by statute in the corporation, it is some- 
what extraordinary that its members should affect to consider that 
it does not form a part of the Corporation of London; but the reason 
may probably be found in the ineligibility for employment by the Com- 
mission under which Common Councilmen, in the true supposition, 
are legally placed, by the standing orders of the Common Council. All 
question, however, of the real character of this body was set at rest by 
resolution of the Court of Common Council, on the 20th of January 1837, 
on appointing the Commissioners for the ensuing year, to the effect ‘ that 
the Commissioners of Sewers, being appointed by this Court, are hereby 
declared to be under its direct control, as all Committees appointed by 
this Court are and ought to be; and the Commissioners are hereby 
directed to report their proceedings and expenditure to this Court, when- 
ever required so to do by a resolution thereof; and that all applications 
respecting parliamentary business relating to the Commissioners of 
Sewers be referred to the Parliamentary Committee.”’+ By a subsequent 
resolution of the 9th of February, in the same year, the chairman for 
the time being, of the Commissioners of Sewers, is made a member of 
the Parliamentary Committee. t 

The Commissioners have by statute the appointment of all their 
officers. These are a principal clerk, assistant clerk, surveyor, two 
messengers, three inspectors of pavements, and an inspector of sewers, 
whose names almost describe their functions. The surveyor directs and 
superintends under the authority of the Commissioners all works exe- 
cuted in the city in relation to pavements and sewers ; measures the 
work done; examines the accounts, and submits them for payment; 
draws up such specifications and makes such drawings as may be re- 
quired ; and examines into the applications of individuals, jointly with 
the Commissioners of their several localities. The senior messenger, 
besides the usual duties of such a servant, has to keep certain books of 
hackney carriage fares of Commissioners, of applications, &c. The 
following is the cost of the whole establishment in 1833, the details of 
which are here inserted, as affording some idea of the constitution of 
the several offices of sewers.—(See p. 154.) 

The office of the Commissioners is at the Guildhall, where their meet- 
ings are held, generally in the Court of Aldermen’s Chamber. ‘“* Their 
jurisdiction extends over the whole of the City and Liberties of London, 
but they do not pave or light the precincts of St. Bartholomew, 
Duke’s-place, or Bridewell, and have no concern whatever with South- 
wark. The Commissioners meet every Tuesday in the year, except in 
the month of August. Seven make a quorum ; the ordinary number in 
attendance is from 20 to 30. They sit to hear complaints and to receive 
applications for liberty to do certain acts which they have power to 
authorize. The Commissioners meet alternately, morning and evening, 
and tea and coffee are provided for them. Five or six times a-year they 


* Report of Corporation Commissioners, p. 51, 
+ Minutes of Common Council, 1837, p, 24. 
i Ibid, p. 31. 
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A Statement of the Establishment and Expenses of the Commissioners of 
Sewers for the City of London. 


(From the Report of the Revenue Committee of the Common Council in 1836, No. 24.) 


Officers and their Emoluments. 


Principal Clerk :— 
Salary from Consolidated Rate Fund 
Salary from Sewer Rate Fund . . .« 
Assistant Clerk :— 
Salary from Consolidated Rate Fund . 
Salary from Sewer Rate Fund : 


Surveyor :— 
Salary from Consolidated Rate . . 
Allowance of 14 per cent. on new Sewers 
Fees on licensing hoards and scaffolds, 


Senior Messenger :— 
Salary from Consolidated Rate Fund 
Salary from Sewer Rate Fund . . 
Allowance for extra services . . .« e 
Profits on Summonses. = ... 2. 0. « 


Second Messenger :— 
Salary from Consolidated Rate Account. 
Gratuity from said Fund . 


First Inspector of Pavements (Kast District):— 
Salary from Consolidated Rate Fund . 


Second Inspector (Middle District) :— 
Salary from Consolidated Rate Fund . 


Third Inspector (West Hs — 
Salary as above . . STi ely veh te 


Inspector of Sewers :— 
Salary from Sewer Rate Fund .. . 


To the Chamberlain’s Clerks, allowance :-— 
From Consolidated Rate Account 
From the Sewer Rate Account 

Gratuity to the Hali-keeper and his Assistants 


Allowance for cleaning Offices . . . 


To James Dickenson, late Assistant Clerk, 
allowance from Cousolidated Rate Fund . 


To Amount paid for Tavern Bills of the 
Commissioners of Sewers for the year 1833 
To ditto for Tea and Coffee . . . & 


To sum paid from the City’s cash for a Sum- 
mer Excursion. | /% (iv. eien ier aed ean 


From 
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have a dinner. They have no line money. Their expenses are charged 
on the rates levied under the Act. 

“The sewers’ rate cannot exceed 4d. in the 1/., and the consolidated 
rate cannot exceed ls. 6d. The sewers’ rate is made by the Commis- 
sioners and collected by their officers, whom the Common Council recom- 
mend in each ward.* The consolidated rate is made by the Common 
Council of each ward, in obedience to a precept from the Commissioners, 
directing them to make a rate at so much in the 1/., and separate officers 
are appointed in each ward to collect it. Theassessed tax book has been 
generally made the foundation of the sewer rate, and the Common 
Councils of the wards have usually followed the sewer rate in making 
the consolidated rate, a copy of which is sent to the Commissioners. 
The rates are paid into the Chamberlain’s office, to the account of the 
Commissioners, and an abstract of the receipts and payments is printed 
with the annual account of the city cash. By 4 Geo. IV., c. 114, s. 19, 
parties who think themselves aggrieved by the consolidated rate, have an 
appeal to the Commissioners of Sewers. The objection stated in reply 
to a question, whether these rates might not be consolidated and collected 
together, was, that one was a landlord’s rate and the other a tenant’s 
rate. The bedels of the several wards are generally the collectors of the 
sewers’ rate; they give security, and are paid by a poundage. The 
collectors of the consolidated rate, in most of the wards, collect gra- 
tuitously, and give no security. In Langbourne Ward it has become the 
custom to take security, and pay the collector by a poundage, since the 
ward lost 3001. by the defalcation of a collector. The same thing is 
done in Walbrook and in Farringdon Without.’’+ 

All property m the sewers and public drains and vaults, and in the 
pavements in the city and liberties, and in the materials used in the same 
by the Commissioners, is vested in the Corporation, in whose name the 
Commissioners are authorized to bring actions, or prefer indictments, 
against persons damaging or abstracting the same. The whole expen- 
diture on sewerage is now defrayed out of the sewers’ rate, without any 
aid from the consolidated rate, as formerly afforded under the 11th of 
Geo. III., c. 29; the Commissioners acting with the authority of all other 
Commissioners of Sewers, exercising the powers conveyed by the special 
statutes already recited, and deriving some further authority from the 
Finsbury Sewers’ Act of the 18th of Geo. III., c. 66. 

In the year ended at Michaelmas, 1833, the mcome from the sewers’ 
rate was 9,718/. 9s. 4d., and the expenditure upon the sewers 12,9700. 
16s. 8d.;{ the excess of expenditure bemg more than defrayed by a 
transfer of 8,000/. from the consolidated rate fund. In the year ended 
at Michaelmas, 1840, the respective sums were 20,636/. 9s. 4d. and 
17,4431. 15s. 6d., and in the year ended at Michaelmas, 1842, as 
follows :— 

* They are allowed 5 per cent. on the sums they pay into the chamber to the 
account of the Commissioners. 


+ Report of the Corporation Commissioners, p. 174. 
t See Schedule B, No. 49, Part II. c. 8. 
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An Account of Monies recewed and paid by the Chamberlain of the City 
of London, for Making, Maintaining, Enlarging, Repairing, and 
Cleansing the Vaults, Drains, and Sewers, within the said City and 
Liberties, pursuant to the several Acts of Parliament of 11 Geo. LIL, 
c. 29; 18 Geo. L11, c. 65; and 33 Geo. LIL, c.77; for One Year ending 
29th September, 1842. 

RECEIPTS. 
Ga fouecods 
Balance in hand on 29th September, 1841, as per statement 
delivered to the Honourable House of Commons, 22nd> 7,283 3 7 
DMO a eEee tet so sae eS ae ee ee = 
To cash on account of arrears of sewer rate, due Christ- 2.186 9 
’ 


mas, 1840 ° ° e ° e e ° e e e e ° ° ‘ 
To ditto on account of rate, due Christmas, 1841. . . 12,834 1 7 
To ditto, compositions for building sewers, .« . « « 736 10 0 
To ditto in reimbursement of the expense of tor Be 505 16 6 

Private UTAINS hee Say oe ee ee ee ee ge 
£23,546 1 O 
EPR FER EERE 

EXPENDITURE. 

feos Me 
By the expense of building new sewers . . « + + 7,821 13 6 
By ditto of making private drains . . . . Ee ie 783 1 O 
By bricklayers’ work in the repairing of sewers a) 566 4bo. Ww 
By salaries ¢0,O1CCTS, ta is os, 8. we hit ihe O1d.19 0 
By incidental charges and expenses . . « «6 «| 105 14 6 
12,991 47°1'6 


Balance in hand on 29th September, 1342 . . 10,554 3 6 
£03 446° 1D 


Chamber of London, (Signed) W. Heyeare, Chamberlain. 
26th June, 1843. 

The length of the city sewers has been estimated at 15 miles.* The 
finest sewer is that extending from London Bridge upwards towards 
Moorfields, which is 8 feet 6 inches high by 7 feet wide; but 5 feet by 
3 feet is a common size for the other main sewers. The smaller lengths 
of sewer are from 4 feet 3 inches by 2 feet 3 mches, to 5 feet by 3 feet ; 
the average being nearly 4 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 6 inches, in accordance 
with the general rule of the Commissioners not to make any sewer so 
small that men cannot get in to cleanse it. The City Commissioners 
proceed without the intervention of a jury. ‘The parties requiring sewers 
to be made come before them. ‘Their application is considered and referred 
to a future court. In the meanwhile the surveyor is instructed to ascer- 
tain the expense of making a sewer. [If it is for private benefit he reports 
his proceedings, and the party is called upon to pay a portion of the 
amount, as the case may be; and when the payment is made, the Com- 
missioners advertise for tenders to perform the work, if its cost is likely 
to exceed 50/. Whenever any application is made for opening commu- 
nications with drains, the Commissioners always employ their own sur- 
veyor to do the work, and charge the expense on the party. No private 
drain can be made to communicate with the public sewers without the 
licence of the Commissioners, and when made, must be kept in repair by 
the owners. A large part of the City of London, including Cheapside 
itself, is to the present day, however, without any underground drainage ; 
its night-soil is kept in poisonous pools, of which the inhabitants pump 

* Report of Corporation Commissioners, p. 174. 
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out the contents into the open channels of the streets in the night, or have 
them removed by nightmen. Parties applying to have underground 
drainage would, in fact, be called upon to contribute half the expense of 
making a sewer. Even where there is a sewer, a guinea fee, divided 
among the clerks, surveyor, and inspector, must be paid to procure per- 
mission to use it. The largest outlets of the city sewerage are the Fleet 
Sewer, at Blackfriars Bridge, and the Moorgate Sewer, below the Tower; 
the latter once a wide town ditch on the east, as the Fleet was on the west. 
Both of them afford passage to upland waters from the Finsbury Trust, the 
successive improvements and the extension of buildings in which have, 
at different times, occasioned great injury and loss on these lower levels, 
for want of simultaneous alterations to dispose of the augmented volume 
of water descending in time of rain. Indeed, with the exception of 
Walbrook, these were the only city sewers prior to 1756; all the earlier 
sewers having been made by private individuals, called adventurers, who, 
from the time of the Fire, had been encouraged by the Commissioners 
with authority to receive from those who communicated with the several 
_ sewers some contribution towards their cost. Very strong evidence to the 
fatal effects on health of the cesspool system of the city was given in evi- 
dence before the Commons’ Committee of 1834 ;* and yet the same system 
prevails extensively in other densely populated parts of the metropolis. 

The Commissioners for the Westminster and Part of Middlesex district 
of sewers, besides the powers derived from the general statutes of sewers, 
&c., possess others, under the 47th of Geo. III.,c. 7, local and personal, 
for enlarging the powers and extending the jurisdiction of these Com- 
‘missioners; under the 52nd of Geo. III., c. 48, local and personal, for 
empowering the Commissioners to purchase a messuage and premises for 
holding their meetings and for enlarging their powers; and under the 
4th and 5th of Will. LV., c. 96, for enabling the Commissioners to make 
a new sewer at Bayswater. The parishes wholly or in part within the 
jurisdiction of the Westminster Commissioners, as well under the 47th 
of Geo. III., c. 7, as under the terms of the commission itself, are those 
of St. Clement Danes, St. Mary-le-Strand, St. Paul Covent Garden, St. 
John the Baptist in the Savoy, St. Martin-in-the-Fields, St. Ann West- 
minster, St. Giles-in-the-Fields (in part), St. George Bloomsbury (in 
part), St. Pancras (in part), St. John Hampstead (in part), Wilsden (in 
part), St. Marylebone, St. Mary Paddington, St. George Hanover Square, 
St. James Westminster, St. Margaret Westminster, St. Luke Chelsea, 
St. Mary Abbott’s Kensington, and part of All Saints Fulham. In- 
cluded in the Westminster Commission, but not under the Act above 
mentioned, are the parishes of Hampton, Teddington, Twickenham, 
Tsleworth, Hanwell, Brentford, Acton, Ealing, Hammersmith, and part 
of Fulham. The tract comprised under the jurisdiction of the Com- 
missioners is divided into four districts, separately rated, and with a 
separate expenditure. ‘These are: the eastern division of the West- 
minster Sewers, the western division of the Westminster Sewers, the 
Ranelagh Sewer, and the Counter’s Creek Sewer. The annual rates 
are generally 1d. in the 1/. upon land, and from 2d. to 6d. on 
houses. The district of the Ranelagh Sewer is subdivided into three 
different levels, each separately rated. 

The number of Commissioners in ]834 was about 250, nine having 
been added in that year; but the average attendance at the several 


* Minutes of Evidence, p. 113, et seq. 
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meetings of the court during the year 1833 was no more than eleven, 
and very frequently it did not exceed seven or eight. ‘The gentlemen 
come in and walk out again; they are not men of business; perhaps 
they do not stop two minutes; still their names are down as gentlemen 
who attended ; and in the list of gentlemen who attended for the ope 
you would not find one-third of them there united.” * - 
‘“Who are the men that form the Commission? Merely friends of 
one or two who happen to be there before, who have got no interest 
whatever in the property.”* The office establishment of these Com- 
missioners, as then described, consists, in the clerk’s department, of a 
clerk, receiving 500/. per annum; one office-keeper and crier, 404. ; 
another office- -cleaner, 105/.; a bailiff and messenger, 40/.; and ano- 
ther, 60/.; and, in the surveyors department, of a surveyor, recelving 
4001. per annum ; aclerk of the works, 200/.; a second, i30/.; a third, 
104/. ; three others, 312/.; one labourer in trust, 80/.; one, attending 
the flaps at Westminster, 65/.; one, attending the floodgates and open 
parts of King’s Scholars’ Pond Sewer, 54/. 14s.; making a total charge 
for officers and servants of 2,390/. 14s. per annum. ‘The office is at 
No. 1, Greek-street, Soho-square, and meetings of the court are held twice 
a month. An engraved plan of the sewers was commenced in 1817, and 
has been progressively perfected ; a copy being sent, with the regulations 
of the Commissioners, to the vestry of each parish within their active 
jurisdiction. The total amount received during the ten years, from 1831 
to 1840 inclusive, was 233,038/. 10s. 7d., and the sum expended 
230,200. 16s. 9d. 


An Account of Monies received and paid by the Commissioners of Sewers 
for the City and Liberty of Westminster, and pari of the County of 
Middlesex, in the Year 1840. 


RECEIPTS. 

£. goctd 

Collected om trates... 9.0 sneue maitre ent ons p tae oe, SESS Oe joe ore 

Contributions towards expense of sewers. . . 520 10 0 

Contributions towards expense of gully drain flaps ° 60°15 9 

Dotal’.00i he S22 ABO es 

EXPENDITURE. 

£. &. d, 

ICS lc Ra aan a sel it aaa ihe ari“ Volh oe de ane a in SS se fa 1 

Pstablishment: {oO Ml ON oe eae aw 7a 

Qeeasional services Jy). ti: ces, fetes ppisi ethene 264 10 0 
Stationery andsprintimg . occ dink ie pola 56 Von ted V6 2602.4) Be 

SU ICOLCXUCRECS) ses Hie, ve es a wire oe ge ce 142 14 0 

DPW aC Oates. ts oye Se et se | se 98° U2 

Advertisements. . pan cne Hee She 43 14 11 

Fees on estreats of fines i in Exchequer. a i eto 1. 024 

Copies of parochial assessments . . . . « « 6119 0 

EXXQONSOS 04 \UMCS si os 6 ee weg 59. 9 0) 

Postage of letters . . are eerie 1213 5 

Wages and expenses of Commissioners Seat hg cole 332 4 0 

granted towards expense of tunnel sewer in Edy. 0 0 


Instalments and interest on 3,500/. Exchequer Bills. | 
287 


ware-road, pursuant to Act 3 and 4 Will. IV., c. 96 








£27,507 4a 
SS EES SRS 
* Evidence of Mr. William Fowler, one of the Commissioners, before the Com- 
mons Committee on Sewers in 1834, p. 134. 
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The sum included under the head of receipts is the net amount 
applicable to the expenditure, after deducting allowances to collectors, 
Stamps for receipts, deficiencies allowed by the Commissioners on 
appeal, and assessments unpaid on the closing of the books, and there- 
fore carried forward to the ensuing rate. There are, under this Com- 
mission, 134 miles of arched or covered sewers, of which 93 miles are 
constructed with curved bottoms. ‘The rest are of old construction, 
with flat bottoms, which are either rebuilt from time to time, as occa- 
sion may require, or a new invert is inserted, varying from a segment to 
a semi-circle ; and as soon as that is done, the necessity of cleansing is 
Superseded, and the sewers have kept themselves in perfect order, 
without accumulations of soil.”* The width of the second-sized sewers 
is sufficient to permit two workmen to pass each other. 

The Commission of Sewers for Holborn and Finsbury, and part of 
the county of Middlesex, is aided by Local Acts of the 18th George IIL, 
c. 66, and the 54th George III.,c. 219, and comprises the northern parts 
of the metropolis, distinguished in two divisions, which have a sepa- 
rate rating and expenditure. The Holborn division comprises a large 
portion of the parish of St. Pancras, of which one-third is included under 
the Westminster and Regent-street Commissions, and a large portion lies 
beyond the supposed limits of the rateable jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sioners, viz., two miles from the city; and together with this, the whole 
parish of St. Andrew, Holborn, two-thirds of the parish of St. Giles and 
St. George, Bloomsbury (of which the remainder is under the Westmin- 
ster Commission), and the liberty of the Rolls. The Finsbury division 
comprises the parishes of St. James and St. John, Clerkenwell; St. 
Luke, Old-street ; St. Mary, Islington; St. Sepulchre, Middlesex; St. 
Leonard, Shoreditch ; and the Liberties of Glasshouse-yard and Norton 
Folgate; but a small portion of St. James, Clerkenwell, and a large part 
of St. Mary, Islington, are beyond the supposed limits of the rateable 
jurisdiction, and are therefore exempt from rates. Hornsey, F inchley, 
and Friern Barnet, are also nominally within the same jurisdiction ; but 
it is actually exercised a very little beyond two miles northward from 
the city bounds. The number of Commissioners in 1834, was 173, of 
whom 81 had qualified ; but the actual duties of the Commission were, 
as now, discharged by an acting committee of 15, called the General 
Committee, and a committee of six, for accounts; the general courts 
being held only quarterly. The office establishment of this trust, con- 
sisted at the same period of two joint clerks, receiving 440/. per annum ; 
a surveyor, 171/. 5s. 6d.; a second surveyor, 200/.; a summoner 
and crier, 40/.; an office-keeper, 100/.; an inspector 100/.; a second 
inspector 100/; and a clerk of the courts, 78/.; making a total charge, 
for servants and offices, of 1,129/.5s.6d. Theoffice is in Hatton-garden. 

Rates of 6d. in the 1. are levied without the intervention of a jury, at 
intervals of two, three, or even four years; and the amount levied and 
expended in the ten years ended with 1840, was, in the Holborn divi- 
sion, 58,203/. 3s., and 53,218/. Os. 3d.; in the Finsbury division, 
56,8302. 15s. 2d., and 56,0271. 8s. 114d. The last rate in each of these 
divisions, of which accounts have been laid before Parliament, is that 


* Report made by the chairman to a special court, 23rd December, 1842, 
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of 1839. The amount levied on the Holborn division, in that year, 
was 16,473/. 18s. 10d., of which 15,764/. 5s. 1d., was collected, at a 
commission of 6d. in the 1l., leaving a deficiency of only 706/. 6s. LOSd., 
arising from relief given to parties for unoccupied land and houses, or 
being over-rated for houses assessed while in progress of erection; de-. 
ductions in respect of small houses separately assessed, but for which 
the rates were paid collectively by the landlords at a composition ; and 
other deductions in respect of property situated beyond the supposed 
limits of the Commission. In the Finsbury division, the amount 
assessed was 15,759/. 12s. 9d., of which 15,511/. 19s. 11d., was col- 
lected at a commission of 9d. in the 1/., leaving a deficiency of only 
958/. 2s. 4d. The expenditure in the two divisions, in that and in the 
following year, when no assessment was made, was as follows :— 


An Account of Monies paid by the Commissioners of Sewers for the Holborn and 
Finsbury Divisions, Middlesex, in the Years 1839 and 1840. 











Holborn Division. Finsbury Division. 
1839 1840 1839 1840 
Ee oe ee PO ae eee ee Ee a eR > neal 2: 
Collect Pp dage and Expenses 
Tee te ieckers. By id 45315 3 en 581 12 6 ated = 
Works. 5 a oo ae Ce. OE, 564 29 D7 AOW WOU 16dde la 1g 987 eG 2 
Officers’ Salaries, and Clerks of cay 670 1° 6 #6 65 3 702 15 0 671 6 5 


Works, and Messengers’ Wages « 


Preparing Rate-books, Contracts, and 
Bonds; Stamps, Law and Parlia- 
mentary Charges; Fees paid at 
Crown Office; Advertisements ; 


also occasional Allowances to Offi- | 80 5 3 52 11 2: 


lH 


169.18.3'19.. 48k 118 
cers for extra Services; and Pay- 

ments to Vestry were for mee 
of Poor’s-rates . 


Printing Forms of Rate- ssl War- 
rants, and other Documents, in- 
cluding the annual Publication of 
the Accounts . 


SELVES 75 16 6 38 19 6| 10815 6 


Stationery and scoaiue Rate. isla, 
Books of Account, mounting Plans, 
Surveying Instruments, and annual 
Gratuity to Bank C lerks 


; 69 11 11 bk sae 4 
Rent, Taxes, and repair of sr 


YAO os Saees 68 12 0 


r0|— 


sioners’ Office ; Coals, Gas-lighting, 1 - 3 : ; 
Housekeeper’ s Wages, and Petty 178 8 74 Isl 3 of 180 7 94; 162 10 64 
Disbursements for the Office . 

Remuneration to persons receiving 
Damage from the Sewers . oo pate * te | ee 
of the Finsbury Prebendal Estate weit ? 150 0 0 150 0 0 


Sewer, under the Act 18 Geo. III 
Cs OOF. 


Contingent senate attending the 
Commissioners’ Meetings, under 


the Act 54 Geo. III. ¢. 219 . 


The City of London, for annual a 
ner] 178 511 197 13 6 F748 34; Si S197 AS; 6 














| 


Total of Expenditure . . . |3,246 8 72/8,781 8 1}/8,128 2 938,755 15 68 
| 





There is a separate rating and expenditure, not only for each division 
but for each district of a main sewer; as for the respective sewers of 
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Gray’s Inn-lane, Holborn, Leather-lane, Field-lane, the Southampton 
estate, and Chancery-lane, and the northern sewer, in the Holborn divi- 
sion; and those of St. James Clerkenwell, St. John Clerkenwell, St. 
Luke Islington, St. Sepulchre, Glasshouse-yard, Moorfields, Hoxton, 
and Churchend, in the Finsbury division. 

The Commissioners of Sewers for the Zower Hamlets (exclusive 
of St. Catherine’s and Blackwall Marsh), possess only the powers con- 
veyed to them by the general statutes of sewers, and have jurisdiction 
over nearly all the eastern parts of the metropolis north of the Thames ; 
their Commission comprising the parishes of St. John, Hackney; St. 
Matthew, Bethnal-green ; Christchurch, Spital-fields; St. Paul, Shad- 
well; St. John, Wapping; St. George in the East; St. Mary, White- 
chapel; St. Botolph, Without Aldgate; Trinity, Minories; St. Mary, 
Stratford-le-Bow ; St. Leonard, Bromley; and All Saints, Poplar; the 
hamlets of Mile-end Old Town, Mile-end New Town, and Ratcliffe ; 
and the liberties of the Tower Without, and the Old Artillery-ground ; 
but parts only of the parishes of St. John Hackney, and St. Leonard 
Bromley, and All Saints Poplar, are liable to be rated; while that 

f St. Mary Stratford-le-Bow, is wholly exempt from the Commissioners’ 
ower of taxation. 

The number of Commissioners in 1834 was 186, of whom 96 had - 
qualified; and the average in attendance at courts, in 1838, was 
about 25; but the real business of the Commission is devolved upon an 
acting Committee, who pass the most important subjects through the 
Court, but are necessarily the real administrators of the trust; and the 
number attending in it, during the same year, varied from 6 to 8. The 
office is at Great Alie-street, Goodman’s-fields. Rates at 6d., 9d., and 
ls. in the 1/., are levied at intervals, generally of 3 years, with the 
formal intervention of a dining jury; the different amounts being 
levied according to the exigencies. of the “level” or district upon which 
they are laid. There are seven of these levels, viz., the Spitalfields, 
Wapping, and Nightingale-lane Level, the Limehouse Level, the Upper 
Limehouse Level, the Tower- hill Level, the Lower Wapping or Green- 
bank Level, the Hermitage-street Level, and Hackney Brook Level. 
The receipts for the whole during the 10 years, ended with 1840, 
amounted to 74,713/. 19s. 4d., and expenditure to67,005/. 15s. 7d. The 
last general assessment, before the close of this period, was in 1838; 
but there were some later levies of arrears on Hackney Brook Level. 

The length of the ‘sewers within the Tower Hamlets Division, is 
about 45 miles; viz., 28 of arched sewers with semicircular bottoms, 
9 arched sewers with flat bottoms, and 8 of open sewers. From the 
year 1830, up to the present time, comprehending the entire period of 
the present and the last preceding commission of sewers, for this dis- 
trict, nearly 60,000 feet, or upwards of 11 miles, of new sewers have 
been executed and completed in various parts of the district; upwards 
of 3700 feet of open sewer have been arched over; upwards of 8700 
feet of sewers built by individuals, have been taken under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Court; and the -existing sewers have been constantly and 
effectually cleansed and repaired.* Such is the statement of the Com- 
missioners; yet of all the districts, there is none more defective than 
this in underground sewerage. 

* Report of the Surveyor to the Court, 11th April, 1843. 
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An Account of the Monies received and wpatd by the Commissioners of 
Sewers of the Tower Hamlets during the Years 1838, 1839, and 1840. 
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The Blackwall, or Poplar and Stubenheath Marsh Commission of 
Sewers, existing solely under the general statutes of sewers, has for its 
object the original purpose of such commissions, viz., the drainage of a 
marsh, rather than the sewerage of a city. It comprises only part of 
the parish of All Saints, Poplar, together with a very small portion of 
that of St. Anne’s, Limehouse ; the population of the district assessed, 
being estimated, in 1834, at only 2,500; and the number of houses 
assessed, only about 450. The number of Commissioners was 60 or 70; 
the number who had qualified, about 40; and the number generally in 
attendance, 7 or 8, though sometimes not so many. Here some of the 
proprietors are bound by tenure to maintain the river wall next the 
Thames, and the cost of the rest of the works is defrayed by general 
assessment, The presentment of the jury is divisible under three heads ; 
first, as to the assessment ; second, as to the work to be done by private 
individuals; and third, as to the work to be done at the general charge 
of the level ; which latter comprises the repairs of sluices, the cleansing 
the public sewers, and keeping up that part of the embankment which 
is subject to the general marsh charge. 

The proceedings of this Commission, however, while it maintains a 
separate existence, can scarcely be said to form any part in the eco- 
nomy of the metropolis, except that it levies a large amount of rates 
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on the West India Dock Company. Between the Blackwall and 
Tower Hamlets jurisdictions and the river Lee there is yet another tract 
of Marsh, which is under the Commissioners of Sewers for the Becontree 
Hundred in the County of Essex, and Bromley West Marsh in the 
County of Middlesex, whose jurisdiction extends down to Dagenham, 
and up to Walthamstow. 

The Commissioners of Sewers from the river Ravensbourne, in Kent, 
to the Ember branch of the river Mole, in Surrey, comprise under their 
jurisdiction over the “ Sewers of Surrey and Kent,” the whole of the 
metropolis south of the Thames. Their powers in the urban part of 
this district are extended by a statute of the 49th of George IIL., c. 183, 
(1809), “ for making new sewers and drains, and amending the present 
sewers and drains, within certain districts, under the jurisdiction of the 
Commissioners of Sewers, &c.;” by one of the 50th of George III, 
c. 144, (1810), for amending, enlarging, and extending the powers of 
the preceding Act; and by one of the 53rd of George III., c. 79, (1813), 
for further enlarging the same. These local acts have the effect of dividing 
the whole district into two parts ; one extending from the Ravensbourne, 
westward to Battersea and Clapham, which is under the provisions of 
these statutes; and the other extending from thence to Hast. Moulsey, 
which is still under only the general law of sewers.- The local acts were 
sought by the Commissioners, on account of the great extension of build- 
ing, and the interruption of the sewers; and they comprise the parishes 
of St. Paul and St. Nicholas, Deptford, and the manor of Hatcham, 
in Kent; the five borough parishes of St. George, St. Saviour, St. John, 
St. Olave, and St. Thomas, with the Clink liberty; the suburban 
parishes of Bermondsey, Rotherhithe, Newington, and Lambeth; and 
parts of those of Camberwell, Clapham, and Battersea, all in the county 
of Surrey. The local acts give the Commissioners power to raise money 
to make new sewers; but there has always been considerable doubt 
whether. the Commissioners have power to arch over existing sewers, 
because such a work is beyond a “reform.” Rates at a shilling in the 
pound are made once every two or two and a-half years by the Com- 
missioners without a jury;.and under the local acts loans are raised for 
the execution of new sewers.. About 23. or 24 Commissioners usually 
attend the Court, and they levy rates without the intervention of a jury. 
The amount received by the Commissioners throughout their whole 
districts, during the eight years ended with 1840, was 175,137/, 17s. 9d. ; 
and the amount expended, 173,763/. 11s. 3d.—(For Table, see p. 164.) 

The still open sewer from Brixton to Vauxhall, liable to dangerous 
floods, is a reproach to the management of this district, scarcely removed 
by the clerk’s avowal before the ‘Commons’ Committee in 1834, that the 
Commissioners considered. it no part of their duty to protect the public 
against offensive effluvia. 

The Commission of Sewers for Regent-street has charge, under 
the local act of the 43rd of George III., c. 121, merely of a single level, 
carved out of a former more extensive ‘level of the Westminster Com- 
missioners. ‘The Commissioners of Sewers for Hast Greenwich Level 
attend to the drainage of Greenwich Marshes and the maintainance of a 
certain portion of the banks of the river Thames; but the town of 
Greenwich and the other suburbs of the metropolis east of the Ravens- 
bourne are unprovided with sewers, 
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An Account of the Monies received and paid by the Commissioners of the 
Kent and Surrey District of Sewers in 1838, 1839, and 1840. 
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The Commissioners under all the Commissions are empowered by 
statute to take a trifling fee from the public rates, of 4s. for each day of 
their attendance upon the affairs of the Commission ; but it is now cus- 
tomary for them to be provided, instead, with a public dinner on each day 
of their attendance ; the cost of which is greater than the aggregate amount 
of their legal fees would have been. The juries and officers of the several 
Commissions are also treated on public occasions at the public expense. 

The whole of the ancient statutes of sewers, it will thus be seen, 
provide merely an open surface drainage ; and until recently, there were 
still some doubts whether these statutes give to the Commissioners power 
to make even anew open drain. But with regard to the covered sewers, 
which are now a necessary part of the economy of all large towns, as 
they were in the civilized ages of antiquity, they give no express powers 
whatever ; and local acts having but partially supplied this deficiency, 
the Commissioners of Sewers in the greater part of the metropolis have 
to the present day no power whatever to make a new covered sewer. 
Incredible as it may appear, it is not to the present day a recognised 
purpose of several of the principal Boards of Commissioners to protect 
the public health, by the covering of the sewers, from the noisome effluvia 
of a city’s drainage, but only to effect the mechanical transmission of the 
superfluous fluids to the Thames, with the express protest that ‘* open 
sewers being preferable for the purposes of sewerage to arched sewers, the 
Commissioners do not feel they ought to interfere with the effluvia arising 
from open sewers.”* When sewers have been arched over, or newly 


“ Report of the Commons’ Committee in 1834, Minutes of Evidence, Clerks to 
the Kent and Surrey Commission, &c., p. 97; see also p. 935. 
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made by private proprietors for the benefit of their property, they are 
then received into the charge of the Commissioners, and form a part of 
the general drainage of the district ; and are repaired, cleansed, amended, 
reformed, and rebuilt, from time to time, as may become necessary, at 
the public expense. Contributions, too, are made towards the execution 
of many underground sewers of decided public advantage; but from 
this very proceeding results a gross injustice, for the rating is equal as 
for a general surface drainage ; and thus whole districts are compelled 
to pay for the advantage merely of particular localities, so long as under- 
ground drainage forms no recognised part of the public economy of the 
town. 

Since the Commissioners are not supposed by the law to possess such a 
thing as an underground sewer, it is not surprising that there are no legal 
provisions either to compel parties building new houses to the construction 
of proper sewers opening into them, or requiring a proper side drain to 
be opened into the nearest sewer from each habitation; but it might 
have been anticipated that no obstacles would be thrown in the way of 
arrangements so necessary to health and decency, on the part of the 
trustees of the public drainage. And yet, by the cavalier tone of an ir- 
responsible administration, the exaction of fees and even fines for the 
privilege of an outlet, and the monopoly of constructing the required 
works claimed in some instances for the contractors of the Commission, 
even though all the expense should be defrayed by the private pro- 
prietor, make the attainment of a proper drainage a privilege of price to 
each individual ; of a price, indeed, which all shrink from paying who, 
or whose tenants, can prevail upon themselves to submit to the exist- 
ing nuisances, which they most commonly do. Even in the cases where 
branch sewers are constructed under the direction of the Commissioners, 
at the cost of the individual, as is common for first-rate houses, the most 
discordant regulations prevail in different trusts, even as to the form of 
making them, which, as in the Westminster trust, is obviously very 
defective; with straight, instead of curved, side walls, exceedingly liable 
to be crushed in by the contiguous soil. And yet a complete power is 
possessed by the Commissioners over every individual draining his own 
property, not only by the authority of the Court, but by their refusal of 
an outlet, if their instructions are not obeyed. 

The regulations of the Westminster Commissioners with regard to the 
use of sewers when made, will serve as an example of the rules gene- 
rally observed, where communications with such outlets can be obtained. 
They are “that no drains shall be laid into a public sewer without a 
special leave for that purpose from the Commissioners ;—that when such 
leave shall be obtained, the opening into the sewer shall be made, and 
the-drain built, for a length of three feet from the sewer, according to 
a plan and section approved by the Commissioners ; the whole to be 
done by a workman to be employed by the Commissioners, and paid by 
the parties requiring the drain, at prices and under regulations specified ; 
—that when builders and other persons are buildimg a sewer, they will 
be allowed to form the rings required for the drains they may propose to 
lay into the sewer; in which case such builders or other persons will be 
required to pay down only the expense of building the 3 ft. din. of 
drain, next to the ring, which must in all cases be done by a workman 
employed by the Commissioners ;——and that a special leave given for 
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laying drains into sewers shall remain in force for three months and no 
longer.’ It is also pointed out that the lowest pavement of a house 
ought to be, in ordinary cases, four feet above the bottom of a sewer, to 
guard the premises from being flooded by water from the sewer; and 
houses sunk too low are refused communication with the sewer, 

The best regulations, with regard to the larger sewers newly constructed 
by private proprietors, appear to be those of. the Holborn and Finsbury 
Commission, which provide “that all main or leading sewers hereafter 
to be built witli the limits of this Commission, which may receive the 
sewerage from streets and places containing more than 200 houses, shall be 
of an oval form, 5 feet in height, and 3 feet in width in the clear (except 
under special circumstances, &c.;)——that all branch sewers, that may 
receive the sewerage from streets and places containing less than 200 
houses, shall be of an oval form, 4 ft. 6in. in height, and 2 ft. 6 in. 
in width, in the clear, &c.; and that the current of all such sewers be 
not less than one-fourth of an inch to every 10 feet in length, and as 
much more as circumstances will admit, &c.”’ 

The several Boards of Commissioners, as we have already shown, 
even strain the terms of their Commissions and local acts, to contribute 
towards the sewers which private proprietors are desirous to make, or to 
perform the work themselves, on the latter contributing the sum agreed. 
But the use of the sewers as the grand channels for the clearance of the 
water closets, and even for getting rid of some portion of the more fluid 
dirt of the streets, is so modern, that it was not permitted, until the com- 
mencement of the present century, to drain private dwellings into the 
sewers, as they are now drained ; cesspools and night-carts being the con- 
trivances until then immemorially employed. Respectable plans of the 
sewers in the hands of the Commissioners themselves are even still more 
modern; and if they can now generally form at a glance some idea of the 
justice of the complaints which are brought before them, still the want 
of any defence against the horrid gases which are generated in the 
sewers on the new system, and have a ready opening into every street, 
and in some parts almost every house, keeps the whole town in daily 
remembrance of the absurdly anomalous state of this part of its muni- 
cipal administration. Such are the qualities of these effluvia, that even in 
the aristocratic parish of St. George, Hanover-square, they are obliged 
to remove the gully-holes from near the butchers’ shops, to permit the 
meat to be exposed for sale without being corrupted.* 

It is quite impossible to trace out all the diversities of practice between 
the different Commissions, whether arising from diversities in the. pro- 
visions of the local Acts possessed by some, or diversities in the inter- 
pretation of those and of the imperfect general statutes which govern 
all, or diversities in the character and station of the casual adminis- 
trators of both; but the following summary of the results of their 
inquiry, drawn up by the Commons’ Committee of 1834, contains some 
valuable observations and suggestions, which are as applicable at the 
present time as at the date when they were made. 

“In most of the districts considerable improvements have been 
effected since the commencement of the present century; and where 
just causes of complaint have arisen on the part of the public, they ap- 
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pear to have originated in the faults of the system, and in a consequent 
want of power on the part of the Commissioners. 

*“*'The defects in the law as it now stands which have most forcibly 
struck us are these :— 

“Ist. A want of uniformity. 

‘¢ There are no two districts in which the law does not vary, or where, 
if the law be the same, the Commissioners do not interpret some parts 
of it in a different manner. : 

** Thus, a man having property in Finsbury and in Westminster, or 
in the City and m the Tower Hamlets, may find himself placed under 
different systems, and may be led by his knowledge of the regulations of 
the one district to violate the regulations of the other. This is a source 
of much inconvenience. | 

** Qndly. The want of publicity and of responsibility, systematically 
enforced. 

‘¢ There are several trusts in which the Courts have not been open to 
the public ; where the right of the rate-payers to inspect the accounts is | 
not admitted ; and where, consequently, a real responsibility in money 
matters can hardly be said to exist. 

*< 3rdly. Equality of rateage with inequality of advantages. 

‘¢ The principle on which the sewers rates are levied is this: that all 
houses are liable to them which either receive a benefit from the sewers, 
or avoid of damage; and as, directly or indiretly, all are benefited by 
the surface drainage of the streets, all are liable to the sewers rate. This 
was a fair principle as long as the surface drainage of the town was 
alone contemplated; but, with the increase of civilization, the sewers 
have become applicable to many other purposes, conducive to the health 
and convenience of the public, in addition to the surface drainage ; and 
it appears to the Committee unjust that the same rate should be levied 
upon houses enjoying the advantages of an underground communication 
with the sewers and upon houses possessing no such advantages, and 
which never can possess them without great additions to the sewerage as 
it now exists. These additions, the Boards of Commissioners, acting 
under the old law of sewers, have it not in their power to make; for 
the old law does not authorize them to make rates for the construction of 
new sewers, or for covering in old open sewers ; nor does it enable them 
to compel builders to provide new districts with proper access to the 
main lines of sewers, or to rate old property for the construction of new 
sewers in districts where there are now none, even in cases where the 
consent of a great majority of the householders interested might be 
obtained, » | 

** There is also a great difficulty in fixing the limits of indirect advan- 
tage, where there is no underground communication with the sewers; for 
instance, in the Holborn and Finsbury Trust, the inhabitants of the high 
lands about Hampstead and Highgate are exempted from the payment 
of sewers rates, although they are unquestionably benefited indirectly by 
the sewerage of the lower districts between them and the river, which are 
forced to provide a passage for their superabundant waters. Buta 
Court of Law has decided that they are not liable, and no rate has been 
levied for many years by the Commissioners beyond a certain line. 

‘* Now the question is, where this line ought fairly to be drawn, 
and whether there is any distinction, in point of direct advantage, be- 
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tween the houses on the rateable side of it and the houses beyond that 
line which are not rated at all. 

‘“* The fourth and last defect which your Committee wish to point out, 
is the want of system or combination between the different trusts, which 
have now, as before observed, each an independent action. 

“‘ The inconveniences in this are palpable; for, where the line of 
communication with the Thames is not complete within each district, 
the very improvements in the one trust may prove injurious to the others. 
It appears by the evidence that a case of this kind occurred not long ago 
in the City of London, through which a part of the Holborn and Fins- 
bury sewerage is conducted tothe river. The sewers of the Holborn and 
Finsbury division having been greatly improved and enlarged, the City 
sewers became inadequate to carry off their contents, and a number of 
houses, in the vicinity of the river were inundated after each fall of rain ; 
the contents of their own drains, in addition to the waters from the high 
lands in the neighbouring trust, being absolutely forced back into their 
houses from the volume of water which occupied the main sewer. This 
has now been remedied at a great expense to the City of London district, 
and by dint of much labour and time; but if anything like combination 
had existed previously, the improvements would have been carried on 
simultaneously, and the inconvenience would never have occurred. 

** A variety of suggestions have been made to your Committee with re- 
gard to other defects in the present system, as bearing upon the health 
of the metropolis; and it has been proposed by medical men of con- 
siderable eminence, to purify the air in the main sewers, by building 
furnaces at intervals along their course, and by closing some of the 
gully-holes, and providing others with traps. Upon these projects your 
Committee cannot venture to pronounce an opinion, as none of them 
have yet been confirmed by successful experiments; nor can they be 
submitted to this test without a considerable expense. The House will 
perceive, by the evidence of Mr. Farraday, the opinion which that gen- 
tleman entertains of their practicability, which is not at present suf- 
ficiently strong to warrant any very sanguine expectations as to the 
results. The minor improvement of traps for diminishing the emission 
of foul air from the gully-holes has already attracted the attention of the 
Commissioners in several of the trusts, and appears to have been applied 
with success. 

** Your Committee now come to the changes which they wish to 
recommend in the law of sewers as it at present stands; and in these 
the first object of your Committee will be to remove practical defects, 
with as little change as possible in the forms of the system, with which 
the inhabitants of the metropolis are already familiar. It is therefore 
proposed to preserve the existing trusts in their present divisions, for all 
purposes of local arrangement. 

‘“* The composition of these trusts having given rise to much dissatis- 
faction, because, although consisting of most respectable individuals, a 
great proportion of these individuals have neither the time nor the in- 
clination to attend the Courts; 

“* Your Committee suggest the following remedies :— 

“1st. That whenever it shall appear in future, by the books of the 
different trusts (in which a regular entry shall be made for the purpose), 
that a Commissioner has absented himself from a majority of the Courts 
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held for his district within the year, such Commissioner shall be con- 
sidered as having voluntarily resigned. 

“* Qndly. That the number of Commissioners in each trust shall in 
future be fixed. 

*¢ 3rdly. That vacancies shall be filled up in the City of London by 
election by the Common Council, as at present ; and in other trusts, by 
the vestries of the parishes in the respective districts, by rotation, and in 
proportion to their relative population and rental. 

* The Committee is of opmion that the system to be pursued in all 
the trusts thus constituted should be uniform, the Courts fixed and 
open (with power, however, to summon extraordinary Courts when re- 
quired) ; the accounts subject to inspection by all, publicly audited, 
submitted annually to Parliament, and copies furnished to all rate- 
payers on demand, at a reasonable price. Works of all kinds should be 
performed by public contract, with due notice given, in order to en- 
courage competition, but with the understanding that they are to be sub- 
jected, as now, to the approbation of the Commissioners, there being no 
public works in which the inspection of responsible officers is so essential 
as in those connected with sewers, where defects, concealed easily, if not 
at once detected, are sure to be brought to light, by entailing upon the 
district subsequently a load of vexation and expense. 

*“ Your Committee propose that the power of levying rates, when 
required, should be continued as at present in the local trusts; and that 
they should also have a power, under certain limitations, of raising money 
upon the rates, where improvements in the sewerage of a district are 
obviously necessary, so as to diffuse the expense more equably over a 
series of years. 

“* All that your Committee wish to effect by this, however, is to 
render improvements practicable where they are undoubtedly desirable, 
which is not always the case at present, from the want of power and of 
funds. 

“‘ Tt will be essential, too, in order to facilitate these improvements, 
and to provide for the health of some old and populous districts of the 
metropolis, where great inconvenience is now experienced by the in- 
habitants from the want of sewerage, to remove all doubts as to the juris- 
diction of the Commissioners, originating in the obscurity of the present 
laws of sewers, and to give them in all cases power to cover in, enlarge, 
widen, or otherwise improve open sewers; to compel builders to provide 
new districts with adequate communications with the main lines of 
sewers (the want of which has obliged the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests to bring in a special Bill, in order to remedy the nuisance arising 
out of the sewerage of the Bishop of London’s estate) ; to rate old pro- 
perty for the construction of new sewers, and to oblige all houses thus 
rated to communicate with the sewers when built. | 

“The sewers rate in general is regarded as a landlord’s rate, but is 
paid in the first instance by the occupying tenant. Your Committee 
think, therefore, that it would be expedient that, where there is not a 
special agreement to the contrary, a receipt given to the tenant by the 
Commissioners should be in all cases a legal set-off against the rent; 
while houses untenanted for any length of time, and consequently not 
contributing to the wear and tear of the sewers, might be allowed a tem- 
porary exemption from the rate. With regard to the practicability of 
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varying the amount of the rates according to the extent of the advantages 
enjoyed, your Committee do not venture to pronounce any decided 
opinion. The principle on which an uniform rate was originally esta- 
blished has been already explained ; and as long as the sewerage was con= 
fined to the surface drainage of a district, it was perfectly just. But 
now that there are so many other advantages connected with the sewerage, 
it seems desirable to recognize a distinction which exists, de facto, in 
every part of London; and not, at all events, to impose precisely the 
same amount of rate on streets and houses which have no private under- 
ground drains, because there are no sewers within reach into which to 
lead them, as upon other streets and houses amply provided with the 
accommodation of public and ‘private drainage. 

“Your Committee regret that it should not be in their power to 
suggest any practicable mode of correcting that want of combination 
between the different Trusts, which they have alluded to as one of the 
defects of the present system ; but they see so many reasonable objections 
to a Central Board, superseding in part, or altogether, the local Trusts, 
a change which would be most unpalatable to the inhabitants of the 
respective districts, that they cannot recommend it as desirable until, at 
all events, the effect of the changes suggested in the present Report, 
should the House think proper to approve of them, shall have been 
fairly tried.’’* | 





An Examination of the Returns made by the various Raihvay Com- 
panies of the United Kingdom, with respeet to their Traffic during 
the year ending 30th June, 1843. By G. R. Porter, Esq., F.R.S., 
Treasurer of the Statistical Society of London. 


[ Read before the Statistical Society of London, 15th April, 1844.] 


Tue establishing of railroads to the extent to which the system has now 
arrived in England, is a fact in various ways interesting and important. 
That system may be said to have begun with ‘the construction of the 
short but most useful line between Liverpool and Manchester, in 
September, 1830. For many years before that time railways had been 
used for the cheap and easy, but not very rapid, conveyance of great bulk 
and little value, such as coal and lime; but with the opening of the line 
just mentioned began the use of the locomotive engine, and the convey- 
ance of passengers at rapid rates of speed. Its success led the way to 
the immediate construction of other railways in various parts of the 
kingdom, and it is much to be regretted that means were not at once 
taken whereby the various effects which these works could not fail to 
produce upon the social economy of the kingdom might be measured 
and followed out. 

The earliest attempt of the Legislature to supply this information 
was made in 1840, when the first general Act, known as Lord Seymour’s 
Act, for the regulation of railways, was passed. Under this Act, a 
department of the Government was created, to which power was given to 
call for some few among the statistical details which the different com- 
panies were qualified to furnish. ‘These details were thereupon required, 
according to forms so prepared, that in answering them nothing should 
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be left to the discretion of the individual Board of Directors; an essential 
condition to ensure utility from the facts when collected, consisting in 
their perfect-uniformity. To the working members of this Society it 
will not excite surprise to find, that, notwithstanding a great amount of 
care and. diligence was. employed i in framing the questions proposed, the 
degree of uniformity exhibited in the answers obtained was for some 
time far from being satisfactory. We know, from personal experience, 
how difficult a thing it is to bring any considerable number of individuals, 
acting independently of each other, to place the same facts in the same 
point of view, or to recognize the value or the importance of one or 
another part of a subject, the misconception of which, or its absence from 
a statement, necessarily impairs the accuracy, and therefore lessens the 
value of the whole. This difficulty has not yet been entirely sur- 
mounted, but the returns are now made in a tolerably satisfactory man- 
ner by the great majority of railway companies, and it is thought that a 
brief statement of a few of the results which they exhibit may not be 
uninteresting. Hereafter we may hope to have these facts presented 
to us in a more perfect form, and to be able to trace the effects of 
railway communication upon branches of social economy beyond 
those to which our inquiries are at present necessarily limited. 

The returns made by the various companies, showing the number of 
" passengers conveyed on railways in the United Kingdom, distinguishing 
the classes of carriages in which they travelled, and stating the money 
receipts of the companies therefrom, and for the conveyance of goods, 
during the year between Ist July, 1842, and 30th June, 1843, present 
the following results. 

These returns embrace 63 lines of railway, of which 46 are in 
England and Wales, 15 are in Scotland, and 2 are in Ireland; but 4 of 
those in Scotland are worked wholly by means of horse traction, and do 
not properly come into the railway system. Of the remaining 59 lines 
there are 53 which have made perfect returns as to the number of pas- 
sengers conveyed, and their separation into classes ; viz. 46 in England 
and Wales, 10 in Scotland, and 2 (all -now in operation) in Ireland. 
The remaining companies, of which 5 are in England and 1 in Scot- 
land, have not classified their passengers. The 53 companies have 
made returns which are complete, both with respect to the number and 
the classification of passengers conveyed, and the amount of gross 
revenue derived from each class. 

The number of passengers, thus classified, who were conveyed by 
these 52 lines of railway, during the year ending 30th June, 1843, was 
21,620,535 ; viz 


First Class Passengers ,» .. . « 4,223,249 
Second Class Passengers . . . 10,968,061 
Third Class Passengers». » . 6,429,225 
21,620,535 
[EERO ORAT 


The per centage proportions were as follows :— 


Pirst Class 0 cs veuerer « 19°93 per cent. 
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Considered with reference to the divisions of the kingdom, the pas- 
sengers conveyed on the 51 lines were :— 





England and 


























Walcs. Scotland. Ireland. 

Apnea 10 Lines, 2 Lines. 
First Class Passengers. 3,882,171 245,757 95,321 
Second Class Passengers} 8,951,070 877 ,055 1,139,936 
Third Class Passengers | 4,060,321 L297 &39 , 187 


ee | ee | eee 


16,893,562 | 2,652,529 | 2,074,444 





The per centage proportions of these numbers are :— 





| England and 





























ee Scotland. Ireland. 

First Classeo 0 9% 22°98 9°27 4°60 
Second Class . . .e 52°99 33:06 54°95 
Phita Classis pecs: « 24°03 57°67 40:45 
| 100-00 100:00 100:°00 


The money received from the above 21,620,535 passengers was 
3,063,032/., and was paid by each class of passengers and in each 
division of the kingdom as follows :— 





England and 




















eee aWaloas Scotland. Treland. 
2: £. ods 

PurstiClasst or Pees 1,326,015 41 ,501 4,164 

Second Class. . . «| 1,186,892 60,300 32,993 

Third Glasses) «6 ceo as 331,985 59,881 19,391 

2,844, 802 161,682 56,548 





The proportionate receipt from each class of passengers was :— 





Hirstu@lass © pt ¥ censor ee 46°61 25°67 7°37 
Second Class. . .« 41°72 37°29 58°34 
Third!Class’ 25...> 11°67 37°04 34:29 

| 100-00 10000 100-00 


e 


The average charge to each passenger was as follows :— 


ats S. é S. sas 
First Class . +. « « 6 10-00 3 4°67 0 10°48 
Second Class. .- + « at 4°02 1 4-50 0 6-94 
Third Class . . « « i. 762 0 9°39 0 5°54 





Embracing the three divisions of the kingdom in the calculation, the 
average charge to each passenger by the various classes of carriages 
Wasi-— 


& ° 
First Class ° e e e e e 6 5°95 
Second Glass... << %. »« 3. 4:01 
Third Class ° ° e r e ] 3°35 
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The great difference that exists between the average fares paid in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland is doubtless occasioned by the greater 
length of the English lines of railway beyond those of Scotland and 
Ireland, and the greater length of the Scottish lines beyond those of Ire- 
land. This causes the average distances travelled by each passenger 
to follow something like the same proportion. Of the two Irish lines, 
that between Dublin and Kingstown is only 52 miles, and the Ulster 
Railway as yet is opened for only 25 miles, between Belfast and 
Portadown. The longest line hitherto finished in Scotland is that 
between Edinburgh and Glasgow, which is 46 miles long, while in Eng- 
land the Great Western Railway, with its extension from Bristol to 
Beambridge, on the way to Exeter, is 1714 miles long, and by four 
different but continuous lines a traveller may proceed in one direction 
from London to Darlington, a distance of 263 miles. 

In framing the returns which the various railway companies have 
been called upon to make, it was sought to obtain an account of the 
average distances travelled on the various lines by each passenger, and 
the aggregate number of miles passed over by the millions of passengers, 
who avail themselves of this method of travelling; but the design in 
calling for this informaticn has been misunderstood in so many instances 
that itis not possible to deduce from the returns any satisfactory result 
in this particular. It may hereafter be possible, by explanation, to 
induce the companies so to keep their accounts as to make this return 
with accuracy, so that data may be obtained whereby to compare one 
year with another, and one part of the kingdom with another, in regard 
to this very significant indication of the national progress. While the 
Government duty on passengers was levied in respect of the distances 
travelled by each passenger at the rate of one-eighth of a penny per head 
per mile, this mformation was accurately afforded; but when this rate 
was commuted into a per centage (5 per cent.) upon the gross receipts 
arising from the fares of passengers, the companies were no longer com- 
pelled to keep the account by means of which the mileage was ascer- 
tained, and they have almost all of them neglected to comply with the 
request made to them to that end. The sum received by the Government 
on account of this tax, and the mileage which that sum represented in 
each year, from 1838 to 1841, were as follows :— 

£.1() 28.5 ad: 
1838— 39,570 16 0; equalto 75,975,946 persons carried one mile each. 
1839— 72,716 19 8 3 143,616,608 
1840—112,427 11 10 ae 215,860 ,976 se He 
1841—159,779 0°0 ,, 306,775,680 ie it 
From which it would appear that in the short period between 1838 and 
1841, the amount of railway travelling was quadrupled throughout the 
kingdom. 

Having no complete returns of the actual number of passengers 
travelling by railways during those years, it is, of course, impossible to 
determine the average distance travelled by each passenger. In the 
course of the year 1842,* the system of charging the duty was altered, as 
already stated ; and being thus deprived of one element of the cal- 
culation when we had tolerably well succeeded in acquiring another 
that had been wanting, we are in no better condition than we were for 


* Ist August. 
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accurately testing the progress of railway travelling in this important 
particular. When the change was made from a specific to a per centage 
duty, it was believed that 5 per cent. upon the gross receipts would prove 
a fair equivalent for the fixed sum according to distance that was pre- 
viously charged ; but although this might be the case with respect to 
lines which maintain a high rate of fares, the calculation certainly does 
not hold good with railways charging low fares. The Scottish lines 
mostly belong to the latter class, and although there is no reason to 
believe that fewer persons travelled by railway, or that they accom- 
plished a fewer number of miles distance in 1843 than they accom- 
plished in 1842, there was a falling off in the amount of duty in the 
latter year of fully 40 per cent.: on the English lines the falling off 
was about 3 per cent., and as it is not probable that railway travelling was 
lessened in 1843, but rather the contrary, it results that the change in 
the duty has been profitable to the English lines also. One chief ground 
upon which the change was advocated by the companies was, that a 
fixed charge on the part of the Government tended to make high fares 
necessary, and that if the directors were relieved from this difficulty, 
they would be at greater liberty to adjust their rates of fare according to 
the capabilities and convenience of the public. 

The returns from which the foregoing statements and calculations 
have been derived, embrace, as already stated, 59 lines upon which pas- 
sengers are conveyed by locomotive power ; but owing to the imperfect 
manner in which the particulars have been given by 6 of those companies 
which have neglected to classify the passengers, the numbers used have 
reference to only 53 distinct railways. If we include the returns made 
without classification by the 6 companies previously excluded, and the 
4 Scottish lines worked by horses, we find that during the year ending 
30th June, 1843, there were conveyed,— 

In First Class carriages . . 4,276,540 passengers, or 18°22 per cent. 








In Second Class carriages . 11,198,512 53 AT*72i 54 
In Third Class carriages . 6,431,911 oF Weddle. 53 
By Mixed Trains, of which no 
classification has been made 1,559,933 sia 6°05 4 — "5 
Total . « «6 . 23,466,896 100° 00 


If stated according to the divisions of the kingdom, the numbers were,— 





pa aca Scotland, Ireland. 



















oe 











3,919,570 261,649 95,321 
9,163,758 894,818 | 1,139,936 
4,063,007 | 1,529,717 839, 187 
1,147,002 412,931 haa 


First Class . 
Second Class 
Third Class 

Mixed . . 











e e e e 





— 


18,293,337 | 3,099,115 | 2,074,444 











These numbers must not be taken as absolutely correct data for esti- 
mating the locomotive habits of the people in the various divisions of 
the kingdom. Many English-born persons must be included among the 
railway travellers of Scotland and Ireland, while many natives of those 
divisions would be found among the travellers in England. The prin- 
cipal part, however, who journey in the several divisions of the kingdom 
are doubtless natives of those divisions; and if we assume them to be 
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wholly so, or that the variations from this assumption are experienced 
in equal proportions among them, we shall see, that during the 12 
months under examination, there were of railway travellers for cach 
1000 inhabitants :— 

1,149 persons in England and Wales, 

1,182 persons in Scotland, 

253 persons in Ireland, 
the small proportion of Ireland being manifestly attributable to the com- 
parative insignificance of the means hitherto provided there for the purpose. 
If we compute the proportions in the three divisions of the kingdom, 

according to the number of inhabitants, and the length of the railways 
provided for their use, we find that there were in 1843 :— 


In England and Wales, 1856% miles of railway for a population of 
15,911,725, or 1 mile of railway for 8572 persons. 
In Scotland, 2274 miles of railway for a population of 2,620,610, or 
1 mile of railway fir 11,532 persons. 
In Ireland, 31 miles of railway for 8,175,238 persons, or 1 mile of 
railway for 263,717 inhabitants. 
In the United Kingdom 21145 miles of railway for a population of 
26,707,573, or 1 mile of railway for 12 ,630: persons. 
And that for each mile of railway opened, there were,— 
In England and Wales . . » 9,855 passengers. 
Tn Seotland «16 0. wi) 6) me ad 135637 eaeer 
InvJreland..e,/+. » oe, [¢ -66,917 re 
In the United Kingdom ease 2 11,098 Ae 
Of the 63 railroads: comprehended in the table whence the foregoing 
calculations have been derived, 60 have stated the amount received by 
them during the year, for the conveyance of carriages, horses, cattle, 
minerals, and general merchandise; the other 3 lines are for very short 
distances, and where goods are not ‘conveyed. * The amount of receipts 
from this source was,— 
In England and Wales . . . £1,303,291, or per mile £702 





En Seotiond <4 -.)6 5 3 sn 114 "839 53 505 
bene uo oF Boys}, e803 21 te 219 
ART erin’ BEd 


The total receipts of the 63 lines of railway for the conveyance of 
passengers and goods, taken together during the year was :— 














ae | Passengers. Goods. Total. 

| £. af 
England and Wales .; 2 663 ,876 | 1,303,291 | 4,187,167 
mequand i. <  «, « | 169, 833 114, 839 284,672 
Ireland's? 422.0004. O84 56,548 | -. 6,802 63,350 














Total’... 3,110,257 | 1,424,932 | 4,535,189 


The receipts for each mile of railway were therefore,— 
In England and ee ee te 8) Men 6 dong LOD 
In Scotland . .- aa ae BOD 


In Ireland. . 5° + Sieh diet 8 2/044 
In the United Kingdom Riveter tam won ee 


* The table contains returns from 3 lines—2 in Scotland and 1 in Wales—which 
do not convey passengers: the amount paid for the conveyance of goods was there- 
fore collected upon 63 railways, 
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From calculations carefully made by Mr. Laing, it appears that the 
average cost per mile of the various passenger railways in the kingdom 
has been 34,360/. If lines used principally for transporting coals 
and metals are included, the average cost per mile is reduced to 30,3800. 
and the average cost per mile of the whole, in England, has been 31,522/., 
in Scotland 22,165/., and in Ireland 22,1871. 

The gross receipts during the year were therefore in proportion to 
cost— 

In‘England» 2's) « |.) 07415 percent. 
In/Scotland «-0)/. 6 2s 540000 ae 
InIreland . oy ss ist ed ae 
In the United Kingdom . . 6°80 A 


The returns made to the railway department, by the different com- 
panies, of their traffic during the year ending 30th June, 1842, were not 
given with the same completeness as those for the following year, to which 
our attention has been hitherto directed. From a close and careful 
examination of the accounts given for the two yearly periods, it results 
that a comparison can be made of the total number of. passengers con- 
veyed and the gross amount of revenue received upon 45 railways, of 
which 37 were in England, 6 in Scotland, and 2 in Ireland. This 
comparison, although it will correctly exhibit the results of the working 
of the identical 45 railways which it comprehends, must not be received 
as an exact indication of the result of the railway system throughout the 
kingdom. It appears that on those 45 lines, there was a small falling 
off in the year ending 30th June, 1843, both in the number of passen- 
gers (268,601), and in the amount of their fares (50,8031.), but it is | 
highly probable that in the earlier year many persons travelled by some 
of the 45 lines, who in the following year have taken advantage of other 
lines since opened, which have offered greater convenience. The pas- 
sengers conveyed in the year to Midsummer, 1843, beyond the number 
conveyed on the 45 lines brought into comparison, were 5,203,354 in 
number, and the fares paid by them amounted to 430,325/. That the 
use of railways for the conveyance of goods is on the increase, may be 
inferred from the fact, that on the 45 lines brought into the comparison, 
there was an improved receipt, im the latter year, of nearly 15 per cent. 

The result of such comparison of the 45 lines, making returns in both 
years is as follows :— 











England. Scotland. Ireland. 
Year ending June 30, | Year ending June 30.| Year ending June 30. 


1842 





1843 1841 1843 





— 























———— nt 


Number of cer ft 15, e 310 | 14,801,817 |1,246,030 |1,387,281 |2,046,903 |2,074,444 
Couveyed ° 








£ as. £, ae 
Receipts from Passengers yen purine eas 56,298 54,219 56,548 
Receipts from Goods, "&e. 1,008,677 | 1,148,475 31,393 38,463 2,015 6,802 


Total number of passengers in the whole ie year ending June 30, 1842. . . 18,532,143 
Ditto ditto e a> 99 1843 el eras 18,263,542 
Total receipts from passengers >» a 1842. . £ 2,730,735 
Ditto ditto Bisa ED) eae a Wig 99 5 1843... 2,679,932 
Total receipts from goods,&e. . . . « 35 A 1842. . . 1,042,085 
Ditto ditto . 29 >? 1843... 1,188,740 
Total receipts from passengers and goods . . a9 >» 1842. . . 3,772,820 


Ditto ditto arene 29 >» 1843. - . 8,868,672 
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Even with the explanation that has been offered, these figures are far 
from exhibiting any satisfactory progress. That the number of passen- 
gers using the considerable number of 45 railways, should, under any 
circumstances, have been absolutely smaller in the later, than it was in the 
earlier year, can only be fully accounted for by calling to mind the state 
of depression in which so many branches of the national industry had 
for some time been placed, and the effects of which would necessarily 
become greater with the protracted continuance of the cause. The 
change in this respect, which now appears to have set in, may be ex- 
pected to exhibit a very different result, and it will be a cause for great 
surprise, as well as of disappointment, if the returns for the year that will 
end at midsummer next, shall not exhibit a very marked improvement 
upon those of preceding years. 

It may be interesting to compare in some particulars the working of 
our railways with those of Belgium, the only country in Europe, besides 
our own, in which such works have hitherto been carried on as a system, 
and where the results have been published. 

At the end of 1842, there were in operation in that kingdom, 282 
miles of railways, the average cost of constructing which was 17,120/. 
per mile, while the average cost in this kingdom has been 34,360/. or 
just double the cost in Belgium. This difference results from a variety 
of causes. In the first place, the works being undertaken by the govern- 
ment, there were no expensive parliamentary contests; no opposing 
interests to be bouglit off; no unreasonable compensations to be paid 
for land; and from the nature of the country, there were comparatively 
few engineering difficulties to be overcome. Besides these circumstances 
there has been much present saving effected in the manner of executing 
the works, which have been performed in a less perfect manner than 
would satisfy the magnificent ideas of our engineers. 

The number of passengers conveyed along the various lines in Bel- 
gium, in 1842, was 2,724,104, or 662 for each 1000 of the population, 
the proportion in the United Kingdom having been in the year ending 
30th June, 1843, 879 for each 1000 inhabitants, or 33 per cent. greater 
than in Belgium. 

The proportions using various class carriages, were :— 


In Belgium. In the United Kingdom. 
Ist Class oS 3. 9D percent, Ss 19 per cent. 
Qnd-Class 9 seine... 25 5 Pit ihe aks) den ety an 
aid Class 2) ale OO ae Pe Mamie oF. 
100 100 
commas? EEE 


The receipts from passengers during the year were, in Belgium, 
187,372/., or ls. 43d. per passenger against 2s. 27d. in the United 
Kingdom. ‘The proportions in which the receipts were contributed by 
the three classes of passengers were :— 


In Belgium. In the United Kingdom. 
Bete insaihteg alee AUS te. Ue) ORY el he BD 
TO seep eae Dagar oe be te Vane 42 
EMOTES th Why Las: incnlss Gs uke! gery be Lions “ey yeas 
100 100 
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The average distance travelled by each passenger in Belgium, is 
stated to have been 7? leagues, or about 19 miles. Mr. Laing computes 
the average distance in this country at 134 miles. ‘This shows us the 
comparative cheapness of fares in Belgium, where passengers are con- 
veyed on the average 19 miles for Is. 45 Ld., while in England the average 
fare is 2s. 23d. for 13} miles. This difference results in great part 
from the mwels larger proportion of travellers who in that country use 
the cheapest class of carriage. 

In Belgium there was in use in 1842, 1 mile of railway for every 
14,601 inhabitants, the proportion in the United Kingdom having been 
1 mile for 12,630 inhabitants. 

The number of passengers in proportion to the length of railways was, 
for each mile 9695 passengers in Belgium, and 11,098 in this kingdom. 

The total receipts for each mile were,— 

In — in the $8 Kingdom. 


From Passengers. 640) /3)) OOS oe oe 8 aR 1,471 
Frou Goode “oe ee OO ey ad ae oe ee 


cena ee 


1,058 


——— 


2,145 


The gross receipts, in proportion to cost, are therefore found to be, 
in Belgium 6} per cent., and in this kingdom 6% per cent. 








Observations on Certain Passages in the Report of the Irish Census 
Commissioners. By Hunry Hatuam, Esq., F.R.S., one of the Trus- 
tees of the Society. 

[ Read before the Statistical Soctety of London, 15th April, 1844.} 

My pear Sir, Wilton Crescent, March 14, 1844. 

Tue late Report of the Census Commissioners for Ireland contains 
so rich a harvest of facts interesting to the lover of statistical inquiries, 
and gives such proofs of labour and diligence in those by whom it has 
been compiled, that it becomes more important to point out any casual 
inaccuracy that may have crept into it, than in a less authorized publi- 
cation, or one less likely to be of enduring reputation. I shall, there- 
fore, make no apology for troubling the Society with a few observations 
on one part of the Report. 

In page 42 a table is given, “exhibiting,” the Commissioners say, 
“the tendency to marriage at different ages, for the entire kingdom, in 
the towns and in the country.” It is headed, ‘ Proportion unmarried 
of 100 of the population of the respective ages ;” and these ages are 
arranged in five columns. The proportion above mentioned does not 
refer to the entire population, though it is rather equivocally worded, but 
to that of each age respectively. And it is inferred by the Commis- 
sioners, that ‘fas to males, 7 per cent. in the country and 13 per cent. 
in the towns are married at 25 years of age; and that, as might be 
expected, the greatest proportion of men marry between the ages of 26 
and 35.” It is observed afterwards, that ‘‘ females marry earlier than 
males ; accordingly it will be seen by the table that 19 per cent. in the 
country and 21 per cent. in the towns are married at the age of 25.” 

That less than one-tenth of the male adult population (that is, above 
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the age of 17), and only one-fifth of the female, should be married by 
the time they attain the age of 25, is so contrary to the experience of 
almost every country, and especially to all that which we have heard of 
the habits of the Irish people, that when I first read a precis of the 
Report in the last number of the Statistical Journal, I was exceedingly 
staggered by this statement, and have endeavoured to trace the origin of 
what seemed to be an evident mistake. One source of error is obvious 
on the face of the table in the Report; namely, that it confounds the 
average ratio of married persons to the living population within a period 
of several years, that is, between the ages of 17 and 25, with the simple 
ratio of such persons to that population in the last year of the period. 
It might be, that among a large number of females between the ages of 
17 and 25, only one-fifth are actually married; but it would be a 
singular inference that no greater proportion of those who have just 
reached the latter age are so. 

It is to be observed, also, that the proportion of married persons to the 
population of any given age does not give us the average age of con- 
tracting matrimony; because a considerable portion of the population 
die without marrying at all. Yet the Commissioners seem to draw 
inferences from their table as to the average age of matrimony among 
those who do actually contract it. 

I have taken the pains to calculate the mean age of matrimony in 
Ireland from the table in the Appendix to the Report, p. Ixxvi. Ac- 
cording to the general summary of all marriages contracted in Ireland 
for 11 years, from 1830 to 1840, the whole number is 545,849; but 
of these 39,197 males and 23,644 females have no ages specified. De- 
ducting these, we have 506,752 males and 522,205 females. Now 
44,267 marriages of the former sex appear to have been contracted under 
20 years of age, being 8°7 per cent. of the whole, and, including of 
course these, 209,931 under 25; being 41°3 per cent. of the whole. 
Among females, we shall find 153,312 under 20, being 29°4, and 
363,070, being 69°7, of the whole number under 25 years of age. The 
inference is, that the mean age of matrimony with men is about the 
27th, and with women about the 23rd year of life. I have not adverted 
to second marriages, which would make the mean point a little earlier, 
but for which no great allowance need be made at that period of life. 
Yet the Report says, “the next period, from 26 to 35, isthe age at which 
the greatest number of marriages takes place, as well among women as 
men.” The tables inthe Appendix give 221,880 marriages among men, 
or about 44 per cent. for this period, which is certainly greater than in 
the preceding; but among women we find only 133,277, or about 25:2 
percent. It seems impossible to reconcile these tables with the shorter 
one in the body of the Report, p. 42, and the former are surely entitled 
to more regard. 

This discrepancy might be explained if the tables in the Appendix 
should prove to be compiled from other sources than those on which 
the Report has relied. The mean age of marriage, as deduced from the 
Appendix, appears to be rather earlier, at least among women, than in 
England; but this is only agreeable to what we have always heard, and 
is what we shall more readily receive, than so extraordinary a lateness 
of marriage as the Report would lead us to suppose. 

The Report contains a table, “ showing the general results of the 
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branches of vital statistics, births, marriages, and deaths, in the ratio 
which they bear to the community. It will be seen that the births 
average one to three, which is so near the result obtained in other coun- 
tries, as to make it probable that they are very near the truth. The © 
marriages are obviously much too few, being by the table only 1 to 181 ; 
whereas they can scarcely be, in reality, less than 1 to 128. The deaths 
we have already shown, from other sources, to be in defect about one- 
fourth.” It is afterwards observed that “ these results can only be consi- 
dered as approximations.’ The returns are incomplete, and the causes of 
fluctuation are so numerous and so uncertain, that we abstain from 
various interesting deductions which the subject invites; still trusting 
that these tables, as well as those on vital statistics generally, will be 
found to afford, even in their present state, much curious material to the 
general statist,” p. 51. 

I should be sorry to dispute what is so modestly urged ; yet I cannot 
help observing, that while it is most true that, in statistics, we must often 
satisfy ourselves with approximations, it seems an extensive use of that 
word to cover errors of 25 or 30 per cent. The deaths and marriages, 
as the Report admits, are in defect, at least, to that degree. The returns 
of births, the Commissioners hope, “are very near the truth, since they 
average one to three, which is near the result obtained in other countries.” 
I can annex no meaning to births averaging one to three, and after much 
consideration, can only presume it to be a mis-print. It certainly does 
not relate to the ratio of births to marriages, which is greater than three 
to one in every entire country known to us, though it may be less in par- 
ticular localities. In fact, the calculation of births made in the Report, 
p. 40, compared with the table of marriages, would give considerably 
more than four births to a marriage, perhaps as high a figure as 4'6, 
which is that of Belgium. But as the marriages in Ireland are supposed 
by the Commissioners to be very defectively returned, we cannot rely at 
all upon this. Yet the age of marriage in Ireland appears to be rather 
earlier than in England, and general opinion does not favour the notice of 
any peculiar curse of barrenness on Irish women. We find, indeed, a 
startling assertion in a note to p. 12 of the Report, that the average 
number of children in an Irish family is considerably lower than in a 
Scotch or English one, ‘‘in accordance with the well known law, that 
the most marrying race have the lowest cypher of fecundity.”” But as 
we cannot possibly admit that such a law is well known, or see the 
slightest ground for believing it to be a law of nature at all, it seems 
much more reasonable to presume error in the particular tables from 
which this assertion is derived. It is evident that if the number of 
living children in Irish families were to those in English or Scotch only 
as 2°34 to 3, we must account for it by some extraordinary mortality in 
the first years of life, nothing of which has been reported, and it would 
be inconsistent with the rate of increase of Irish population, which, in 
the judgment of the Commissioners, has not been less during the last 
decennial period than before, though, through the effects of emigration, 
it has not shown itself so favourably in the Census. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Faithfully yours, 
J. Fletcher, Esq., Henry Haram. 


Se. &e. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Fifth Ordinary Meeting, March 18, 1844. 


Tuomas Tooke, Esq., V. P., in the Chair. 
The following gentlemen were elected :— 


T. Milner Gibson, Esq., M.P. Thomas Trevethan Spicer, Esq. 
John Meeson Parsons, Esq. Charles Creag, Esq. 


- The following gentlemen were proposed as candidates for admission 


into the Society :— 
Frederick R. Manson, M.D. James Reid, M.D. 
Frederick Pigou, Esq. 


The following letter from Major Graham was read :— 


Sir, General Register Office, March 12, 1844. 

I wave the honour of informing you that I have received His Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert’s commands to transmit to you the accompanying ‘Tableau 
Général des Décés du Canton de Genéve pendant l’année 1842,” composed by M. 
Marc d’Espine; and in forwarding it to the Statistical Society of London I am 
honoured with Her Majesty’s commands to express Her Majesty’s gracious wish 
that it may be deposited with other documents of a similar nature in the library of 
that Society. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your faithful servant, 
(Signed) Grorce GRAHAM. 


To Joseph Fietcher, Esq. Registrar- General. 

A paper was read by Joseph Fletcher, Esq. entitled, “ The Metro- 
polis, its boundaries, extent, and divisions for Local Government, with 
especial reference to its means of sewerage,” being a continuation of the 
paper read at the last meeting.—See p. 103. 


Sixth Ordinary Meeting, April 15, 1844. 


The following gentlemen were elected :— 
Frederick R. Manson, M.D. James Reid, M.D. 
Frederick Pigou, Esq, 
Thomas Drane, Esq., was proposed as a candidate for admission into 
the Society. 
The papers read were :— 
1. “ Observations on the late Report of the Census Commis- 
sioners for Ireland,” by Henry Hallam, Esq., F.R.S.—See 
p. 178. 
2, *“* An Examination of the Returns made by the various Rail- 
way Companies of the United Kingdom with respect to their 
traffic during the year ending 30th of June, 1843,” by G. R. 
Porter, Esq., F.R.S., Treasurer.—See p. 170. 


Seventh Ordinary Meeting, May 20, 1844. 
The following gentlemen were formally admitted Fellows of the 


Society :-— 
Frederick R. Manson, M.D. James Reid, M.D.. 


Thomas Trevethan Spicer, Esq. 
* 
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Thomas Drane, Esq., was elected a Fellow of this Society. 
The following gentlemen were proposed as candidates for admission 
into the Society :— 


Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. William Humphry Freeland, Esq. 
Alfred Rhodes Bristow, Esq. 


A paper by Dr. Guy was read, entitled :—‘* A Third Contribution 
towards a Knowledge of the Influence of Employments on Health.” 








BILLS OF MORTALITY. 


Tue district of Wandsworth was added to the metropolis at the beginning of the 
year 1844; and the return for the present quarter is derived from 115 districts, 
divided into 576 Registrars’ districts. Thirty-four of the districts are included in 
the metropolis; and the remaining eighty-one districts comprise, with some agri- 
cultural parishes, the principal towns and cities of England. The population was 
6,578,912 in 1841. 

Tasie I.—46,041 deaths were registered in the winter quarter of 1844; namely, 
13,471 in the metropolis, and 32,570 in the other eighty-one districts; the average 
of he corresponding quarters of 1838-42 having been 13,266 for the metropolis, 
32,085 for the other districts, 45,351 for the metropolis and the other districts together. 
The deaths were, therefore, 690 above the average of those five winters. 400 of the 
excess being subtracted for the additional day in leap year, 290 are left. . 

But the population has been found at all the censuses to be increasing rapidly in 
the town districts, partly by the excess of births over deaths, and partly by immi- 
gration. The population of the fifty-nine most populous districts in the return 
increased atthe rate of 6°3 per cent. every four years, from 1831 to 1841; and itis, 
therefore, probable that the population did not increase less than 5 per cent. in the 
four years from the winter quarter of 1840 to the winter quarter of 1844. The 
average with which the 46,04] (—400) deaths in the quarter ending March 31st, 
1844, should consequently be compared, is 47,619. 

TasieIII.—The Metropolis has been less healthy than in previous years; but the 
mortality is not so much above the average as in the Autumn quarter of 1843. 
The average employed in the Table was derived from the returns of the five years, 
1839-43. It will be observed that 252 persons died of Smad¢-pox, which was fatal 
to only 114 persons in the preceding Autumn quarter. The great majority of these 
persons were children, and had not been vaccinated. Measles and Scarlatina were 
declining, yet 334 persons died of the former, 536 of the latter disease. Influenza, 
bronchitis, and pneumonia destroyed more than the average number of lives in the 
metropolis; and their fatality, particularly among the aged, is mentioned in many 
of the reports from the other districts. The deaths registered from dropsy, cancer, 
scrofula, heart disease, apoplexy, paralysis, tabes mesenterica, were above the 
average in number; those from childbirth, as well as violent and sudden deaths, 
were below the average. Two deaths happened from hydrophobia. 

The quarterly meteorological table has been compiled from the valuable weekly 
tables supplied by the Astronomer Royal. Upon comparing the results with those 
obtained from the observations of Mr. Henry, it will be seen that the mean tempera- 
ture of the air has been a little below that of the season. 

Districts in which the mortality was Azgher than the average mortality of Winter 
in the same districts:—Brighton, Winchester, Windsor, St. Albans, Wycombe, 
Northampton, Bedford, Cambridge, Yarmouth, Dorchester, Exeter, Plymouth, Kid- 
derminster, Birmingham, Aston, Coventry, Lincoln, Wigan, Abergavenny, Merthyr- 
Tydfil, Anglesey. 

Districts in which the mortality was lower than the average mortality of Winter 
in the same districts :—The central districts of the metropolis, Cheltenham, Walsall, 
Wolverhampton, Stockport, Macclesfield, Preston, Bolton, Prescott, Manchester, 
Salford, Sheffield, Leeds, Sunderland, Gateshead, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Cockermouth, 
Pontypool. 
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MORTALITY OF THE COUNTRY. 


Quarterly Table of the Mortality in 115 of the Districts of England (including the 

principal Towns) showing the Number of Deaths registered in the Six Years, the 
Average Number of Deaths in the Five Winters, 1838-42, and the Number of 
Deaths in the Winter Quartier of 1844, ending 31st March.—(Continued from p. 89.) 





Durr es pS ES 





TREAD 








Annual Deaths Registered. 1838-42 Deaths 
in the 
: ——_—_—_—__—_—_—_——| Winter 
DISTRICTS. Popula- Quartly.A veragej; ees 
tion 1838 | 1839 | 1840 | 1841 | 1842 | 1843 |———_—_—_ Mar. a1 
1841. Of Five! Of Five ig44 , 
Years. | Winters. 
Metropolis.* e- GOEIS rr eee Saas Se guary Foret i oa RY & 


West Districts . | 301,326 | 8,114] 6,538] 6,936 | 6,599 | 6,826 | 7,212 | 1,751} 1,952] 1,975 
North Districts. | 366,303 | 8,944 | 7,890] 8,594] 8,261 | 8,550] 9,038 | 2,112) 2,370] 92,480 
Central Districts | 374,759 | 10,844 | 9,751 | 9,108| 9,333 | 8,873 | 9,547 | 2,395| 2,704| 2,547 
East Districts . | 393,247 | 12,434 | 10,359 | 10,063 | 10,004 | 9,947 | 10,960 | 2,640 | 2,895 | 2,975 
South Districts. | 479,469 | 13,210 | 11,562 | 12,329 | 11,872 | 11,918 | 19,575 | 3,044 | 38,346 | 3,494 





Total . ~ |1,915,104 | 53,546 | 46,100 | 47,030 | 46,069 | 45,114 | 49,332 | 11,943 | 13,266 | 13,471 


SSS GY | | RE ES LS OE Gee a SMES CEE | omen EE 
South Eastern 
Division. 


Maidstone . «| 33,910| 737] 726 700 648 | 815 n74 181 203 | 218 
Brighton . +| 46,742 916 898 030 1 102 1196 a 251 255 329 














Isle of Wight 42,547 655 630 537 891 721 703 182 189 267 
Portsea Island 53,036 | 1,264] 1,180} 1,140] 1,211 | 1,152] 1,342 297 320 344 











Winchester. . 23,044 421 479 526 416 469 471 116 121 1; 
Windsor. . . 20 , 502 381 367 402 395 394 314 97 106 12 
South Midland 
Division. 

St. Albans. . 17,051 378 | . 310 331 300 340 291 83 85 109 
Wycombe . . 34,150 788 692 824 751 679 748 187 205 238 
Oxford . . . 19,701 359 407 406 450 414 359 102 112 108 
Northampton . 28,103 689 687 670 693 622 677 168 189 211 
Bedford. . «| 31,767 676 78 743 714 604 762 171 199 237 
Cambridge. . 24,453 563 547 639 659 465 597 144 156 230 
Eastern Division. , 

Colchester . 17,790 533 437 488 381 417 393 113 119 136 


Beawich, 1. | 25,904 694 630 593 499 594 551 150 164 174 
orwich. , . | 61,846 | 1,373| 1,852] 1,752] 1,362 | 1,582) 1,295 396 47 426 
Yarmouth . . | 24,031 417 440 504 493 516 510 118 123 196 


South Western 








ee re ‘ 22,130 426 10 81 499 449 633 115 135 148 
Dorchester . . 23,380 469 362 412 456 437 524 107 124 168 
Dxeter 2. 31,333 700 646 808 920 764 836 192 219 262 
St.Thomas. . 47,105 824 819 888 859 886 808 914 | + 242 247 
Plymouth . . 36,527 862 670 765 “30 | 1,141 889 208 220 269 
Redruth. . . 48,062 914 909 | 1,011 906 | 1,232 845 249 260 270 
Penzance . . 50,100 762 848 76 | 1,016] 1,128 996 236 246 238 
hr 69,232 | 1,567 | 1,602] 1,974 | 1,728 | 1,598] 1,624 493 477 507 


Western Division.| 


Bristol . » 64,298 | 1,842 | 1,675 | 9,330) 1,895} 1,771 | 1,742 476 549 464 





lifton . . . | 66,233] 1.398] 1.150} 1,739] 1.519| 1,510] 1/95¢| 362] 404) 425 
Eco; | 2 | 438'990|- 952 | 603| '760| 7281 v0e| ‘sos! 92] 239| . 241 
Chelienham ;| 40,221 869] 726| 955/ 890| 1,078) g24| 221] 250] 998 
Hereford. .| 38,6461 774| .687| 758| 698] s62| si6| 188| , 215| 944 
Bixewsbury. .| 21,599; 568| 514} 559| 590) 586] 534] 187 159| 163 
ee eb. | 075180 es S08 We Te Voy 638 byeciBl | 687 | 641 | ATL | (pO yous 
Midicninster. | 29,408 | BOL1 593 \s . Gyo), 6621 621) | 507] 149°) 194) 4 e4e 
Dudley. . .| 86,098| 1,767] 1,891) 2,092] 2,996 | 2,382) 1,729] 515| 588] 549 
Walsall, .| 94,2741 619] 749) 913} 832] ‘9297| 706 | 202| | 236), 197 
Wolverhampton | 90,792 | 1,856 | 1,909] 2,217/ 2,153 | 2,319) 1,783) 508) 593 | 548 
Mlscien. |. 22,669|. 710.|- 795.1, 93h |...757 |. 964.) 848.) 208.) Bap] “ogg 
Picmiigham 138,187 | 3,389 | 3,639 | 3,767| 3,673 | 3,579| 3,340] 901] 980] 1,018 





Aston. . . .| 50,928] 1,099| 1,058] 1,218] 1,113] 1,093] 1,081] 279} 288) © “349 
Doventry =. «| 31,0081 684) 724| 616; 905| 890] $38] "191 196 | 234 





* The deaths in the metropolis for the years 1840-1-2 have been derived from the weekly tables, the Returns 
for each year comprising 52 weeks, or 364 days. The last quarter in the metropolis ended March 30, 1844, The 
returns from other places are for the years ending December 31, and the quarter ending March 31, 

+ Wandsworth District is included in the return for the metropolis. 
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A Quarterly Table of the Mortality, §c.—continued. 























Annual Deaths Registered. 1838-42 Deaths 
in the 
a Ce rae 
DISTRICTS. Popula- Quartly. Average*| Quarter 
tin | 1838 | 1839 | 1840 | 1841 | 1842 | 1843 |———7_—__| ending 
1841. Of Five | Of Five [Wis 31, 
Years. |Winters. 
North Midiand 
Division. 
Leicester . . 50,932 | 1,170 | 1,291 | 1,730 | 1,358) 1,457 | 1,255 350 - 394 415 
Lincoln. . . 36,110 620 731 817 800 20 786 184 197 242 
Nottingham . 53,080 | 1,209 | 1,540] 1,794] 1,239]- 1,429] 1,393 361 375 387 
Basford. %. « 59,634 | 1,045 1,200 1,549 | 1,163 1,245 1,216 310 337 328 
Derby «ss 35,015 769 832 926 914 909 922 217 246 266 
North Western 
Division. 
Stockport. . 85,672 | 2,410 | 2,591 | 2,574 | 2,048] 2,073 | 2,908 585 656 483 
Macclesfield . 56,018 | 1,315) 1,528 | 1,745 | 1,419] 1,403 | 1,551 370 431 398 
Great Bough- 
a Re aed 49,085 1,040 1,237 1,384 1,246 1,189 1,091 305 348 345 
hester). . 
Ererpool .. « | 223,054 | 6,627 | 7,485 | 8,470 | 7,556 | 7,407 | 7,458 | 1,875 | 1,963 17906 
est Derby 
cman | 88,652 | 1,695; 1,746 | 2,206] -2,202 | 2,405} 2,319 509 508 576 
iverpool) . 
Blackburn . 75,091 1,612 2,190 2,140 1,692 166502, 031 465 536 513 
Preston. . , 77,189 1,726 LS ales Oo) 2,026 2,050 1,938 513 591 506 
Rochdale . , 60,577 1,477 1,673 1,868 1,417 1,476 | 1,531 396 453 480 
IBULY tes eae ee 77,496 1,961 1,990 2,170 | 2,064 1,987 1,832 506 615 614 
Bolton... -, 97,519 2,432 2,857 2,900 2,572 | 2,607 | 2,596 668 772 678 
Wigan = 2%... 66,032 1,483 1,912 2,144 1,561 1,588 1,832 434 520 641 
Prescott . , 43,739 916 1,056 1,155 997 1,075 920 260 306 259 
Chorlton < 93,736 2,140 2,418 2,399 2,431 2,427 2,529 591 608 622 
Manchester , 192,408 | 6,706 | 6,774 | 6,489 | 5,821] 6,151 | 6,263} 1,597 | 1,764} 1,541 
Salford... 70,228 2,207 | 2,449 1,998 1,971 1,977 | 2,098 530 567 502 
Ashton . 173,964 | 4,488; 5,489 | 4,873 4,282 4,786 | 4,39] 1,196 1,288 1,244 
York Division. 
Sheffield . , 85,076 | 2,429) 2,703 | 2,410) 2,231 | 2,182] 92,169 598 653 579 
Huddersfield , 107,140 1,847 2,080 | 2,243) 2,122 1,996 | 2,451 514 594 607 
Halifax. . | 109,175 | 2,098} 2,402 | 2,354} 2,202 | 9,272 | 2,459 566 €45 670 
Bradford . , 132,164 3,093 | 3,251 3,176 | 3,041 3,323 | 3,344 794 858 949 
Leeds . . , 168 ,667 4,289 | 4,388 | 4,488 | 4,360 4,615 | 4,329 1,107 1,155 1,088 
Hull Peele 41,130 1,060 1,023 1,442 1,206 O82 a ak Los 289 294 327 
Mork. eet. 47,779 876 12a P| 1,209 1,039 1,133 1,048 274 296 272 
Northern Divi- 
Sion. 
Sunderland , 50,226 14,479 | o24.| ds b1S peal 2, oor edna 369 387 306 
Gateshead . 38,747 881 968 1,016 989 909 984 238 248 216 
ol eae . 55,625 1,112 1,285 1,248 1,340 1,327 1,229 315 334 332 
Tae et 71,850 | 1,899] 2,117] 1,957] 2,104] 1,726] 1,922] 487/ 501] 436 
Carlisle . . | 36,084} 855) 739/ 901] 925] s40| 762! 913] age] en 
Cockermouth . 35,676 784 718 696 674 597 690 173 215 184 
Kendal sa. 34,694 729 825 821 601 714) . 666 184, 201 222 
Welsh Division. 
Abergavenny . 50,834 | 1,150] 1,206 | 1,374] 1,458] 1,109 | 1,116 315 373 476 
Pont-y-pool . 25,037 561 615 563 648 545 514 147 174 142 
Merthyr Tydvil 52,864 1,516 1,246 1,566 1,423 1110 1,183 343 422 569 
Newtown . . 25,958 537 468 619 539 420 477 129 143 145 
Wrexham ,. . 39,542 845 823 966 900 809, 917 217 257 266 
Holywell . 40,787 897 791 £64 800 738 815 204 240 253 
Anglesey . . 38,105 645 589 632 597 624 575 154 177 201 


— | —————$S.-s —_ | ————— = | | |S | 





Total exclu- 
sive of the 4/4,663,808 |109,321 |116,505 |124,664 |114,664 |115,834 |113,869 | 29,049 32,085 | 32,570 
Metropolis 





me | ces eee eee 








Grand Total |6,578,912 |162,867 |162,605 |171,694 |160,733 |161,948 |163,201 | 40,999 | 45,351 | 46,041 
RRR eS tT TR DIS ERE PEER ES SRR RT PLD EDT ENOTES LSE EE TSP a ST SIL CET SC IIR ETE IR Ti NII SO SIE I ETI 2 


* Wandsworth District is included in the return for the metropolis. 
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MORTALITY OF THE METROPOLIS. 


A Table of the Mortality in the Metropolis, showing the Number of Deaths from all 
Causes, registered in the 13 Weeks ending 30th March, 1844. 
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CAUSES OF DEATH. 


PRET OMUSES: sive os. ef el els we 


SPECIFIED CAUSES . 


I. 


II. 


Ill. 


IV. 


VI. 


WET 


VIII. 


IX. 
X. 


XT. 
XII. 


Be 


Il, 


Zymotic (or Epidemic, En- 


demic, and 
Diseases - 


Contagious ) 


eee 8 @ @ 


SPoRADIC DISEASES. 


Dropsy, Cancer, and other 
Diseases of uncertain or 


variable Seat 


ee @ @ 


Diseases of the Brain, Spi- 
nal Marrow, Nerves, and 


Senses .. 


oe @ 


Diseases of the Lungs and 


of the other Organs of 


Respiration 


Diseases of the Heart a 
Blood Vessels. .... 
Diseases of the Stomach, 


Liver, and 


of Digestion . 


other Organs 


Diseases of the Kidneys, &c. 
Childbirth, Diseases of the 


Uterus, &c. 
Rheumatism, 


@)' 8: Aore ea: 


Diseases of 


the Bones, Joints, &c. 


Diseases of the Skin, Cel 
lular Tissue, 


Old Age 
Violence, 


Privation, 
Intemperance.. . 


&e. 


e e e 
and 





Small Pux . 
Measles .. 
Scarlatina . 
Hooping Coug 
Croup . «. 
Dhrusit. « » 
Diarrhea. . 
Dysentery .» 
Cholera. . . 
Influenza. . 
LMAO TOG 
Remittent Fev 
-Typhus... 
Erysipelas . 
Syphilis .. 
Hydrophobia 
Inflammation 
Hemorrhage 
Dropsy . . . 
Abscess 
Mortification 
Purpura . 
Scrofula 
Cancer . 
Tumor . 
Gout. . 
Atrophy 
Debility .. 


ee @ 


Malformations , 
Sudden Deaths 


ee 
ee re (6 6 “eer 


h 


ver 


Cohen Ler (G8: Ome le. Nomis Hie TP. Leute. \ecmel 6 


oc eure 50, “ey Tanke mig: “ee, \enie. 's- “0 Je Buwieis® 6. 0) sivas 6 


e 
° 
e 
e 
e 
6 
° 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e e 
° e 
e ° 
e ° 
e ° 
° ° 
° ° 
e e 
e e 
° @ 
° ° 
° ° 
° e 
° ° 
° ° 
° ° 
° 
° 


° 
Orne; 16 Me. 6 10, “oe 1@ e ie @ ‘19 
Oe: One? 18." 0. Feu Be: "Ske » . 0: 59s Koy Oke <0 20; Moe «6. <6 Ke 


| 
| 
| 


- 


‘ar 2 <O) Si 0) @ “ew Say! “e106: eu 16: 8 


° @ 9 fe e e ee 


Quarterly Ave- 


rage of Deaths 
in the Five Win- 
ters of 1839-43. 


1,491 


2,034 


4,101 


286 


141 
81 


18 
LELO 
333 


in the 


Winter Quarter 
ending Mar. 30, 


1844. 


Deaths 


— 
wo 
cS 
~~“ 
— 


13,403 


2,457 


1,282 


2,177 


4,644 
416 


795 


114 
74 
23 


1,018 
310 


174 








IV, 


VI. 


VII. 


Vill. 


Xe, 
XII. 


II. 




















ofc. 
<ge% 
As 
CAUSES OF DEATH. ope 
fel pie) © 
BOS 
S223 
(cc palma 
Cephalitis .....e+.+e. 140 
Hydrocephalus .. +... 444 
Apoplexy. - + +s ese. 256 
Paralysisy ccs « \c oF «elk 228 
ComvallSions) 5.40 6.6 «| se 739 
MNe@tanuSt-aaceu es. 60 «ers 6 « 8 
@horearie oom cists see cece 1 
Epilepsy @ 0) je: ‘ey 6: (ee: 1@ ce 62 
Insanity . 2-6 eee ee 15 
Delirium Tremens. ... . 18 
Disease of Brain,&c. ... 124 
Isaryngitis...°- «ass * . 
Quimsey <« ~. 2.2 «+s eee 18 
Bronchitis) crcenener oceans 232 
Pleurisys 0) +?) 4) 3) ie 23 
Preumonia. . .. « ». s+} J,125 
Hydrothorax . . 2... «. 86 
Asthma ccsre ere oe es 555 
Phthisis or Consumption Cee Gee 
Disease of Lungs, &c... . °233 
Pericangitise.. sence len ele 11 
AMOURIGHIE.: 2) le) ole ten tte 8 
Disease of Heart, Se. Aas 266 
Mocthing ( . +» « e.ec6 s 214 
Gastritis o.us-en eee ss 
Enteritis . . «+. « ‘ih 10 
Peritonitis On Cee” & ome, 6 14 
Tabes Mesenterica. . . - « 59 
WWionnins) "So -00ss <r eley ey ayers 5 
IASCIKOS! sit a. ee ete est en s 5 Zi 
Ulceration (of Intestines, &e.) 18 
Pema . 22 ota oe 27 
ColicvorMeus:< . 6 94 
Intussusception. ..... 6 
Sricturemr terete ne 2emelcauw 8 | 
Heematemesis .-. « » « « « 4 
Disease of Stomach, &c. . . 49 
Disease of Pancreas Aa Oe 
Hepatitis . . . 2. 2 + «© « 14 
JAUNGICC.) ete es 6 ee 26 
Disease of Liver, &c. .. . 102 
Disease of Spleen . . + «© « 1 
INephritisn.. os 6 « 6 6 one 6 
Viselinndaiy estes leisy olor tor 2 
Diabetes cs ss. 0 fs «ts! os) 6 6 
@ystitisie).n.) sges casi en) 6 4 
SlONG> seesiise oes! eyAaras, we 5 
Stricture . ian cians 5 
Disease of Kidneys, SCe ee 39 
Childbirth =. o%. 30 «7s « « 104, 
Pavamenive ss) «6 « « 3 
Ovarium Dropsy. ..... 5 
Disease of Uterus,&c. . . 205 
IATEMTITIS To's os eee 8s 6 
KCheumatismae ois 016 oso 36 
Disease of Joints, &c. .. © 45 
Carbuncle . . « « ee « » °4 
Phlegmon «2. + © « « « « 1 
Ulcer eels 0." .0. 6 ‘eo 610 8 
USGI: opus. eile) one) le) cme 5 
Disease of Skin, &c.-. .-« « 4 
Olde Ag eis sis s: 60 oo) teen Pa eG 
Intemperance. . . o » «. « 
PELVALIONG of en ccucen siete) cemne 10 
Violent Deaths Het CeO) eu @ul Se 317 
Causes not specified... o> .» 50 


* If corrected for the increase of population, this average would be 13,915. 


A the 
Winter Quarter 
ending Mar. 80, 


1844, 


Deaths in 
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PRICES OF PROVISIONS, 
Average Contract Prices of the Provisions and Fuel supplied to the Workhouses 






















































Average Weekly | 5 ; 
ar eee 
Districts. marked out by the | f !s-door Paupers.| 2 Ba} ae a | 2 
Registrar-General, and eye g a 3 . FR 5 
Central Unions contained be 22 FI iS so ms 3 a 3 
therein. ; = 3] Sa ee ee iS ral a 5 
21 2) Soaeee eee) eS ea se 
e | OleOle We s a | Oo < 
Metropolis. 8s. d.j d. |& dls, d.| d. d. d.| d. 's. d. 
East London. . . « [2 9% OF 210/2 @| 6h] 42 | 63] .. (2 3 ewt. 
Holbom .° . =. 2 3 1] TORT 2 112 OT 4 64) 4 25 ewt. 
South Eastern Counties. 
Maidstone . . « « [2 73/105 (3 612 0] 6 44 |7 | 42 12 0 ewt. 
Portsea Island . . . [2 28) 73 |2 9312 0 34 | 74 | 33 2 0 ewt. 
South Midland Counties. ie 
Northampton . . . [2 7a)7 (3 221 9] 42] 42 | 821 63 a 
Cambridge “s).) ea l4 FOR F |S WE 2 a se ira 9 | 43 ; 
Eastern Counties. 
Ipswich » + se 2 2} 2 OF1 9.) '43 | 5 10 | 53 ; 
South Western Counties. 
Devizes ois.) s0. =, co OE 2 251 9) 43°) 8 74, | 42 |1 6 bshl. 
Penzance -. +.) ew de] 2 O42 Oleh | SA 7% | 10 |2 9 ewt. 
Bath e ° e ° ° e 1 112 2 2t ee ot ee oe 3 ee 
Western Counties. 
Stroud “ir 7a *2* or ee yh OF 2 OF) 8 )>5, Pia 7% | 3k |5 Obag. 
Wolverhampton. . . |2 52 2:11-12 0) 6h) 3 9 | 42 |4-6 bag. 
North Midland Counties. 
Dorby ke, se, cw, ete eae 2 042 O|] 53] 42 | 12 | 52 |2 6 ewt. 
North Western Countres. 
Macclesfield. . . . |1 9 2 741 9) ., | 32 | OF | 6k [4 2 load 
onom. We aay we ws be 1 Og OIG 34. | 74 | 6 |5 0 load 
Prescot a. 01 0+ oo »|l Oy 1 10% .. |. 43 je | 8 -- |l 4 bshl. 
North Eastern Counties. 
Sheffield ° 8 e r) ° 2 4 10 3 23/1 84 oe 5 ee 63 4 05 load 
Paivfax: Goes us es 2 O22 6 5 42 | 84 |7 (7 0 load 
Sculcoates ° ° ° ° ee 2 24 44 4t l4 e 0 5 peck 
| Northern Counties. 
Gateshead .. «- « «+ 3 0; 52) 4 10 | 63 |2 10 ewt. 
Kendal «© . a ae ° 1 113 E10 43 34 9 24 0 3 st. 
Wales. 
Pembroke’ *.° '.* 3° 4 1 72 0 44 | 72 | 22 |2 6 st. 
x 3 3° 0 
StcAsaplt « noe. se lib Vos 2° OUR 96 | 8t. | 9: | bE {04 pie 
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FUEL, &c.—( Continued from p. 91.) 
of the following Unions, during the Quarter ended at Christmas 1843. 











ay ee ed to ee ne eae Seed ee 
e 8 Ey 3 x FS PS = Miscellaneous Articles. 
e. 3 | 8 : 5 So) gl. 
n | a=} 2 & ” « av 
3 3 3 3 g g a ae 
av} o) S) > é) a n| = 
d. d.-|e.d Past Ge be8a We, ee oO ae 
24 2 |5 1 |40s.cwt.j16 0; 3 5) 6 | 24 | Table Beer 5s. barrel. 
24 12 5 9 |42s,ewt.J17 0|3 4/6 | .. | Porter 3ls. barrel. 
aye 6 5 6 | 43d.1b.|20 9; 3 5 | 62] 13 oo ae cee ed 
23 2 5 22' 43s. cwt. be. 2 oe «» | «. | Suet 42 Ib. 
i 31 (5 6 [48s.6dctj16 6/4 o|7 | 2 i 16s. per ewt., Barley, 19s. 
| per cwt. 
3 1Z (5 6 |44s.6d.ct.22 6|3 6] 6 -. | Rice, 23d. lb. Salt, 3s.6d. cwt. 
24 32 5 8 46s. ewt. 19 6 ee ee oo e @ ° e 
21 32 (6 0 | 5d.lb. 118 6/4 2|7 -« | Bacon, 4d. lb. 
3 23 |6 6 | 48s.cwt. 14 6 | 3 10 | 62) .. | Fish, 9s. 1d. cwt. 
2t , 32 6 0 ee e@ @e ee e°@ e @ e @ 





bo 
e 

(op) 
Oo 


ee Bacon, 44d. lb. Rice Flour, 18s, 
Sts OW eee hy sie 48 Fae | ewt. Groats, 193. 6d. cwt. 























2 2 |5 0 | 4$d.1b.} 6 6| 3 8/| 63/1 | Suet, dd. lb. 
24 3 |5 6 | 44s.cwt. 9 6; 4 0|7 | .. | Rice, 16s. cwt. 
24 24 5 6 42d. lb. 9 24 eo oe eo @ ry e Co 
13 2 (30/4$d.lb.| 6 4/ .. .- | 1 | Treacle, 3d. lb. 
2 2 |5 0 |4ls.cwt., 6 6] .. ee | 1 | Bacon, 4d. per lb. 
Bacon, 2d. lb. Coffee, 1s. 6d. Ib. 
Treacle, 3s, 43d. stone. Rice 
a is 4 L ° 
2% | 1a 8) eet, 6 64 22 7 | 1S A o6. 1d. et Salt, 3d, st. Porter, 
102d. gall. ‘Tobacco, 3s.6d. 1b. 
2 21 (50) dd.lb | 8 3)310)7 | 12 apa ee 
24 “ 5 6 ae ‘17 0 @o eo ] @ e a e 
2 3 |5 6 | O3s. cwt.' 0/4 64 | .- | Coffee, 1s. 6d. per Ib. 
24 24 5 621. 9 4) 42. Ok ce seat atlaae 
7 31 6 6 | 50s.cwt. 14 2/ 4 toll Sy feats 


| 


9 | 5d. lb. i 
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REVENUE. 


An Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, in the 
Quarters and Years ended 5th April, 1843 and 1844; showing the 
Increase or Decrease thereof.—( Continued from p. 93.) 


Quarters ended 5th April, 
Sources of Revenue. 
































1843 1844 Increase. Decrease. 
Customs— £. £. £. ZS 
Consolidated Duties . | 3,193,586 | 3,529,551 “5 ee 

Sugar Duty applicable - | 

Consolidated Fund . 262 546 420,796 on aa 
Ditto Ditto to Supplies . | 763,405 654, 100 aie oe 
Total Customs . .| 4,219,537 | 4,604,447 | 384,910 = 
HEXCIS@'s 6 6 5 + te 1,767,373 | 1,852,689 85,316 ee 
Seams. % i. %. » « 1,593,126 1,639,011 45, 885 os 
Maxey. 5 ° 142,698 144,685 15, 987 ve 
Property Tax . . 1,885,232 | 1,992,859 | 107,627 ee 
Post-Office . 2. « «| 144,000 174,000 30,000 ee 
Crown Lands. . . .« 35 ,000 65,000 30,000 

Miscellaneous eS 941,556 41,292 me 500, 26-4 

















—— 


Total Ordinary Revenue. | 10,328,522 | 10,513,983 | 685,725 | 500,264 
Imprest and other Moneys 16,907 54,244 37 ,337 ae 
Repayments of Advances. 124,048 226,284 | 102,236 ce 

















Total Income . . | 10,469,477 | 10,794,511 | 825,298 | 500,264 








Amount applied to Con- 
solidated Fund, exclu-?| 9,760,269 |. 7,635,972 | 500,264 | Deduct 
sive of Advances . Decrease.. 

Ditto applied as Advances 141,378 240,000 


Ditto as part of the Ways oe 
Se cei Yert 567,830 | 2,918,539 | 325,034 —— 


Total. st. 1°10, 4695477 |, 10,794,511 











Years ended 5th April, 





Sources of. Revenue. 




















1844 Increase. 
























1843 Decrease. 
cn £. £, £. 

Customs 2 5.0. e 1 18,799.794 1419458, 129 658,335 sue 
Excise. ew 8 4 11,405,916 | 21,880,123 4° 474. 607 : 
Stamps. -) . « «| 6,484,739 | 6,472,040 oe 12,699 
fl acegiss AA ih 4 Ss Ges 4,265,537 | 4,192,473 she 73,064 
Property Tax. .« «© «| 2,456,288 | 5,356,887 |2,900,589 Ae 
Post-Office e e ° 607 ,000 622 ,000 15,000 ee 
Crown Lands. .« - .- 117,500 147,500 30,000 Py 
Miscellaneous. . - .- 797,774 | 1,134,477 | 336,703 is 
Total Ordinary Revenue . 44,934,148 | 49,263,629 |4,415,244 85,763 
Imprest and other Moneys 502,604 205 ,865 nA oe 
Repayments of Advances. 642 ,058 927,483 | 285,425 

Total Income. . . | 46,078,810 | 50,396,977 [4,700,669 | 382,502 
Amount applied to the are ae 

Consolidated Fund, ex-}| 32,648,659: | 32,462,007 | 382,502 | Deduct 

clusive of Advances Decrease. 
Ditto applied as Advances 545 , 627 863 ,002 a 
Ditto as part of the Ways 

eR a Yeo. | 12> 12,884,524 | 17,071,968 |4,318, 167 Tnerease on 


Total . « « « « “46 078,810 50,396, 977 





Miscellaneous. 


1844] 
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199 Miscellaneous. [June, 


CORN. 


Average Prices of Corn per Imperial Quarter in England and Wales, with the 
Rate of Duty on Foreign and Coloniul Wheat, during each week of the First 
Quarter of 1844; together with the Average Prices for the whole Quarter, ended 
at Lady Day.—( Continued from p. 94.) 












































: Duties on Wheat 
heat. .| Oats. Rye. | Beans. | Peas, Date of 
Whea Barley ats y Conte a per Quarter, 
Returns of preced- From 
received at Aggregate ing Prices,| From | British 
the Corn | Weekly ae? Weekly | Weekly; Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | regulating | Foreign | Posses- 
Office, Average. Wises Average.|Average. Average. |Average |Average.| Duties for} Coun- | sions 
1843. regulating the Week | tries. out of 
Duty. ensuing. Europe. 
Weeks ended 
1844 Sed eS nde 98.) Ale Se Sone Sid Ce oa Sd 8. ae 
Jan; 6 . | 49:11, 50 5.) $2.7) 19° 44..80 38.0 20 6-4-3807 | Jan. Llil 20. 0) 5 O* 
13° . | 50 9: 50 6} 38 0} 38-10) 33 6} 20.9) 31 0 LSS) 2205 0m), 0 
20 .; 51 9) 50 6) 83 7) 18 9] St -8}.29-6) 30 4 291-20) 05) b 0 
S72 | o2 <3 + 50 9 83 8) {9° Ol S20 oo 1 aor or 
Feb: 1 | 290 04 5 © 
Feb: oo. |. 92 6% 51 21 33 °3 | 19° 0 | os IO 29°90 |. 30 9 Se} 190) | 5), 0 
Opes nosey ea Jol oo rls) Om al aooenO Ine OeOr |. 0 ag 158) 9S 00555) 50) 
Wier 0s ¢ | nde 220) 83 SO ieee Oo 02 74) tok. £2 OP aiveh ONS 5 
oo, 9514. B28 IT.) BS Bh FO 7 32 10) 30 8 el 8 29) 13-0) 5 0 
har 29 [66 981, “Spe St 83.4 ge | 85 a | G0 | a | ee age) ee 
OO 56 Oot OR S356 BOO Ba LOe lo Bb de Bh 7 Sil esol es Om 
1G 66 BS OL IL. (8B) 20S 2) Sa 9 BL a BLS pal 47-0 | 4-0 
25. | 66.6) $5 7) 83869) 9 1) Se bi 81 2) 3h. 0 : 
BU a6, 5.10 66 1 327 NO Os Es Sane oe ole Sul le eA 2516520 3. 10 
Feo Re Be ee ee earth) me 





* By Act 6 & 7 Vict. c. 29, Wheat and Wheat Meal or Flour, the produce of Canada, and imported thence 
since the 10:h October, 1843, are admitted at a fixed duty; the former at ls. per quarter, the latter at 44d. 
per cwt. 


Foreign and Colonial Wheat and Wheat-Flour imported in each of the Months 
ended 5th January, 5th February, 5th March, and 5th April, 1844; the Quan- 
tities upon which Duties have been paid for Home Consumption during the 
same Months ; and the Quantities remaining in bond at the close of them.— 
(Continued from p. 94.) 





WHEAT. 





Imported. Paid Duty. In Bond mete Month’s 


Months ended 





Foreign. |Colonial.) Total. |Foreign.|/Colonial.| Total. | Foreign, |Colonial.| Total. 











pees | a ene | 








1844 Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 
5th January . | 26,107 8,659 | 34,766 1,132 7,815 8,947 181,709 1,270 182,979 
Sth February . | 34,066 1,334 | 35,490 919 2,698 3,546 2195 16 734 | 219,859 
5th March, . | 16,074 50 16,074 1,673 303 1,981 229,739 116 999 , 855 
5th April . -. | 39,601 os 39,601 3,075 2 ot 85078 298,736 117 25% , 853 














WHEAT FLOUR. 
eee eee 


In Boud at the Month’s 


Imported. Paid Duty. wid 


Months ended 












Foreign./Colonial.| Total. |Foreign.|Colonial.| Total. | Foreign. |Colonial.| Total, 
































1844 Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. 
Sth January « | 18,625 {109,370 }122,995 73 106,489 |106,562 87,375 | 4,906 92,282 
Sth February . 1,695 | 17,201 | 18,896 49\| 18,537 | 18,57 87,277 | 3,859 91,137 
Sth March, . | 26,259 | 4,892 | 31,152 171 2,433 | 2,604 L577 |) V6.3h7 117,895 





Sth April. _. | 19,879 | 1,714 | 14,593] 586 | 349 | 121,317 | 8,047 |_ 199,364 
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CURRENCY. 


Quarterly Average of the Weekly Liabilities and Assets of the Bank of 
England, in the Quarters ended 27th January, 24th February, and 23rd 
March, 1844; and in the corresponding Quarters of the preceding Year. 
—(Continued from p. 95.) 








LIABILITIES. 



























































































Quarters : ASSETS. 
led 

pec Circulation. | Deposits. Total. Securities. Bullion. Total. 

1844. Le ES ee &. &. &. 
27th Jan. 19,611,000 | 13,172,000 | 32,783,000 || 21,937,000 | 13,933,000 | 35,870,000 
24th Feb. 20,414,000 | 13,924,000 | 34,338,000 || 22,482,000 | 14,993,000 | 37,475,000 
231d March . | 21,122,000 | 13,972,000 | 35,094,000 || 22,479,000 | 15,784,000 | 38,263,000 

1843, 
8th Jan. 19,342,000 | 10,417,000 | 29,759,000 || 21,672,000 | 10,705,020 | 32,377,000 
25th Feb. 19,739,000 | 11,205,000 | 30,944,000 |} 22,695,000 | 10,945,000 | 33,640,000 
25th March . | 20,093,000 | 12,003,000 | 32,096,000 |} 23,830,000 | 11,054,000 | 34,844,000 





Average Aggregate Amount of Promissory Notes which have been in 
Circulation in the United Kingdom, distinguishing the several Bunks, 
or Classes of Banks, by which issued in each part of the Kingdom, with 
the Average Amount of Bullion in the Bank of England, during the 
four weeks ended the 3rd February, 2nd March, and 30th March, 1844, 
respectively.— (Continued from p. 95.) 





Circulation during the Four Weeks ended 








Banks. 3rd Feb, | 2nd March. | 30th March. 
1844, Bi4. 1844. 
} es oe ee 
£ & £ 


England—Bank of England . |21,828,000/21,471,000|20 ,842,000 
Private Banks. . | 4,980,138] 4,992,709] 4,983,646 
Joint-Stock Banks, | 3,446,433) 3,427,189) 3,502,363 

Scotland—Chartered Private & : 
Schtvdek Bate) 2,791,403] 2,684,191] 2,610,712 

Ireland—Bank of Ireland. . | 3,581,000] 3,609,000] 3,573,100 

Private and Joint- 
ee eraonee ame 2,429,505) 2,428,498) 2,424,072 
Total . . |[39,056,539/38,612,587|37 ,935 ,893 

















— 











Bullion in the Bank of England |15,480,000)16,011,000)16,322, 000 





Consolidated Fund Operations.—The total income brought to this 
account in the quarter ended 5th April, 1844, was 10,155,308/. ; the 
total charge was 5,941,229/., leaving a surplus of 4,214,079/. The 
amount of Exchequer Bills issued to meet the charge on the Consolidated 
Fund for the quarter ended 5th January, 1844, and paid off out of 
the growing produce of that fund for the quarter ended April 5th, 1844, 
after deducting 200,000/. paid off out of the Sinking Fund, was 
5,262,858/. The surplus of the Consolidated Fund for the quarter 
ended April 5th, 1844, was 1,295,540/.; and the probable amount of 
Exchequer Bills required to meet the charge on the Consclidated Fund 
for the quarter ended April 5th, 1844, was 3,967,318/. 
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each Month of the Quarter ended March 31, 1844; 


Miscellaneous. 


BANKRUPTCY. 
An Analysis of the Bankruptcies in England and Wales, gazetted in 


[June, 1844, 


“showing the 


Counties and Branches of Industry in which they have occurred. 
(Continued from p. 96.) 





COUNTIES. 





Metropolis . .« 
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ISSOX: eee oe eas an re 
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TRADES. 





Agriculture-and connected 
Trades, 

PARI OES Ne Gner case See tt 
Agricultural Implement _ 
Makers and Wheelwrights. 
Cor: Factors sat.) is 0b 
Millers and Malsters . . . 
Hop Merchants. ..-. 
Brewers. . 

Horse and Cattle Dealers: eal 
Woolstaplers . . « 


Mining and connected Trades. 
Minine’Firms *.° 2 6 5 
Blasting Works . . © . 


Manufactures. 
Woollen Manufactures . . 
Cotton 
Linen 
Silk 53 oe 
Printers and Dyers S 
Lace Manufacturers . . 
Hosiery 


39 e e e 
3993 e e e 


as i) te a 
Hardware sy, Sean ee 
Karthenware ,, . 

Glass sa as peies Ste 
Paper 53 oto ad oie 


Builders as ast 
Miscellaneous Rian et octree: ; 


Commerce. 
Bankers and Merchants . 
Shipowners, Warehousemen, 

Brokers, and Wholesale 
Dealers generally . =... 


Retail and apctraiees Trades. 
Bakers... =. ° 
Butchers . . nue 
Corn and Hay Dealers Seas 
Innkeepers and Victuallers 
Dealers in Grocery, ei 
and Spices . . 
Makers of, and Dene in, 
C lothing” : ° 
Makers of, and Dealers in, Pat 
niture  . oPonties base, 
Coach Builders: o2 aeeallae 
Miscellaneous . . . . 


Total e ° 
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QUARTERLY JOURNAL 


OF THE 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


SEP TEMBER, 1844. 


Contributions to Vital Statistics, obtained by means of a Pneumatic 
Apparatus for valuing the Respiratory Powers with relation to 
Health. By Joun Hutcutnson, Esq., Surgeon, F.S.S. 


[ Read before the Statistical Society of London, June 17th, 1844. ] 


Ir in the present day there is one subject pre-eminently engaging the 
public mind, it appears to be, the best means of preserving the public 
health. And if any one among the various divisions of that subject can 
be ranked before another on the score of utility, it should seem to be, 
that regarding the effects produced on individual health by particular 
occupations. 

The earliest original contribution to this branch of knowledge which 
has come under my notice, is that by Ramazzini, of Padua, published in 
English in 1705, and which much redounds to the credit of the author. 
The only other book of which I am aware, is that written in the present 
time by our countryman Thackrah, whose labour in this cause has far 
surpassed that of all others. Many journals have bestowed praise 
on this author, but it appears to me they have all come short of the com- - 
mendation which is due to his industry and accuracy. 

It is generally the custom to estimate the healthiness of a trade by the 
mortality among the individuals employed in it; but, however correct 
this system may be, it is an expensive method of coming to the conclu- 
sion; since, in this way, we do not count the effect of a certain trade 
upon health until so many per cent. have fallen victims to it. Deducting 
from these a given number of cases as uncertain, this fatal list is still 
of little value until compared with other fatal lists. The object of the 
present paper is to make known some researches, the result of which 
induces me to venture a new method of determining the effect of trades 
upon health, by ascertaining the presence of disease, and the extent of 
deterioration in the health of a living individual. 

The pathologist, in the present day, not only weighs and measures 
the dead subject as a whole, but carefully weighs every internal organ, 
and often ascertains the cubic measurement of the heart also, that he 
may inform himself as to the seat of disease. Here we see that mea- 
surement is made one of his guides in thus inquiring into the seat of 
disease; for after he has determined by numerous observations the natu- 
ral weight or dimensions of an organ, he justly concludes that all similar 
organs, if differing from this standard, differ so on account of disease. 
Such is the grand harmony of our structure, that proportion and sym- 
metry are as much displayed amidst the internal organs as in the exter- 
nal form. 

And again, the physician, when inquiring into the state of his patient, 
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desires to know whether the natural secreting organs are acting in excess 
or in deficiency, and upon this he grounds his opinion as to the 
healthiness of the particular organs. Every organ, then, has its ap- 
propriate action, which cannot be altered to any material amount 
without the presence of disease; and surely this argument applies with 
some force to an organ whose action is of such vital importance that 
its suspension for a very brief period terminates our life. I mean, the 
““ respiratory functions,” the investigation of the different states of 
which in various conditions of life forms the subject of the present paper. 

With the instruments I have constructed, and which are now before 
the Society, I have measured the volwme of air that a man can force out 
of his chest, together with his power of inspiration and expiration ; 
these observations I have connected with the state of his health, because 
I find this to vary according to his volume and power of expiration and 
inspiration. 

Simple as this method appears to be, it is extraordinary that up to 
this time very few have been the physical experiments made upon the 
lungs, so as to determine with any accuracy even their absolute capacity ; 
and we are perfectly ignorant as to how much air is necessary for our 
well-being; nevertheless, this knowledge is perfectly accessible, and 
the present observations will assist in forming that chain of inquiry. 

Physiologists generally divide respiration into three or four different 
stages, and these again will admit of numerous subdivisions. 

My object has been, first of all, to determine what quantity of air 
we are able to expel from the lungs by the greatest voluntary effort 
we are capable of exercising. Owing to the various terms used to 
designate the different divisions of respiration, I have found it difficult to 
separate this division from the chaos of physical experiments hitherto 
made upon the lungs. And what I have gathered from them is of little 
value, not being connected with any other observations upon the human 
frame. Another object of my inquiry has been, to determine the power 
of the znspiratory and expiratory muscles; so that observations upon 
the volume of the lungs, and the power of these two classes of muscles, 
form the foundation of the present research, combined with certain 
external measurements, 

I may here mention that, for brevity’s sake, I have used the mee 
“* capacity”’ to signify that quantity of air which an individual. can force 
out of his chest by the greatest voluntary expiration, after the greatest 
voluntary inspiration. 

With these introductory remarks, I now proceed to the matter of this 
paper. 

One thousand one hundred and fifty-one individuals, of different occu- 
pations, have been carefully examined; and, by Table C, now suspended 
before the Society, the various classes, also the numbers composing those 
classes, are thus arranged :— 





Tass C. 

SOHIONS. Gwe. er creis Senn gare PROCS NC T1'g- 2K ni Te, deeb vn teat Swear 
Fire Brivades SP Sa ee CCOMAPOSILOTS 6 6 ie en er ban Ss 
Police, Metropolitan. . . . 144 Praymens: . ss. eet see 
Pohee, Thames aii. fs oa Hat 26 Gentlemien!® 3 40 es 
Pauperg. + sce cages tute apnea Diseased cases: 2) tare 8. 60 
Mixed Class (Artisans) . . 162 Miscellaneous cases. «© . . 13 
First Battalion Grenadier Guards 87 |} 

Royal Horse Guards iS gee? - 08 aojal .. *..1 101 
Pugilists, &c. . oh Ree —— 


Anomalous cases . . .« « 3 
4“ 
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I must here pause a moment to express my thanks to certain gentle-: 
men, who with the greatest liberality and politeness have rendered me 
every assistance in their power to obtain these cases, and any other 
facility I might require towards my object: viz., Mr. Farr; Dr. 
Balfour; Surgeon-Major Johnston, and Assistant Surgeon Mr. 
Hurthwaite, of the first battalion Grenadier Guards; Mr. Gulliver, of 
the Royal Horse Guards; Mr. Fisher, for the police force; Dr. Boyd, 
for the paupers in the Mary-le-bone infirmary; Captain Bazalgette, for 
the sailors; Mr. Braidwood, who twice summoned his whole brigade 
force for my examination; Mr. Taylor, for the printers; Dr. Taylor 
and Dr. Williams for the diseased cases ; also to Mr. Tibson ; and last, 
though not least, for the liberal assistance of Mr. Brent, whose acquaint- 
ance with the physical proportions of man I believe to surpass that of 
all other men in Europe. 

Each of these 1151 individuals was submitted to the observations 
given in Table B, here suspended, viz. :— 

Number of cubic inches given by a full expiration. 
Power of inspiration. 
Power of expiration. 


Height. 
Height. | eis 


Circumference of the chest over the nipples. 
Weight. 
Pulse. 
Number of respirations per minute. 
Age. 
Temperature of the air expired into the receiver. 


The detailed accounts of these observations upon this multitude are 
given im full in the MS. table, where it will be seen that upwards of 
10,000 facts have been gathered together. 

Each individual breathed three times into the machine, because, 
either from timidity or inexperience, the first observation was fre- 
quently not a correct experiment, but by three observations it is 
possible to ascertain the point exactly. But if more observations 
than three be made at the same time, the number of cubic inches of air 
will, from fatigue, be found to decrease. Moreover, so constant is the 
quantity of air in the lungs, that I have frequently examined men 18 
months or two years afterwards, and have never found a variation ex- 
ceeding two cubic inches: and although I have blown into this instru- 
ment not less than 2000 times, I cannot exceed 247 cubic inches at 
60°. 'The operator in a little time becomes so wel] acquainted with the 
process of taking an observation, that he can readily tell when the 
individual under examination has done his utmost, and also determine 
the correctness of the experiment. The time required to pass a person 
through the whole of these observations, is three minutes. 

A minute description of the mechanical construction of the two prin- 
cipal instruments, I have already read before the Society of Arts (29th 
May) ; therefore I will not detain the present meeting upon this branch 
of the subject ; different sections of the instruments are represented by 
diagrams here exhibited, and may be referred to if required. Yet I may 
briefly state that the three observations, viz., those of the capacity, power 
of inspiration, and power of expiration, are determined by two instru- 
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ments ;—the capacity by the large brass machine, now before the Society ; 
the power of the two classes of muscles by the other instrament on the 
right. The breathing machine is principally constructed as an ordinary 
gasometer, one vessel inverted within the other ; the outer cylinder con- 
tains water, the inner receives the breath, by which it is elevated, assisted 
by counterbalance weights. This receiver is graduated into cubic inches ; 
therefore to whatever height the receiver is raised by the breath, the 
cubic inches are determined. Fig. 1* is a front section of this instru- 
ment with the receiver partly elevated. Fig. 2 is a ground plan of 
the same. Figures 4 and 5 are lateral sections of the same. The in- 
strument for valuing the respiratory power is represented by Fig. 6; the 
resistance is a column of mercury in a tube which, upon being elevated 
or depressed, moves the index on the dial, which is divided into inches 
and tenths, with certain words differing in meaning, fixed opposite cer- 
tain figures, their position having been determined by 1200 experiments. 
The words and figures are given on Table A; on the left side are the 
figures for ¢spiratory power ; on the right those for expiratory power. 


Power of Power of 
Inspiratory Muscles. Expiratory Muscles. 
Inches. Inches. 
is ox ie™ Weak’. 6. os ee 
2: Ori zee «+ Ondinary > cco« oo 2S 
DO te aise JOMONGK) aatia, 265 we ete 
3°5 . - Very Strong o ae 
4° 6 « Remarkable o 2 . “ars 
5°5 . . Very Remarkable. 7°0 
690 j-& Extraordinary). 71. 895 
7-0 . « Very Extraordinary . 10-0 


It will be observed that the power of expiration is nearly one third 
stronger than that of inspiration. This power is taken by the nostrils ; 
I first used the mouth; but the tongue and cheeks possessing a strength 
six or seven times greater than that of the true inspiratory muscles, and 
the difficulty of separating these two powers, compelled me to make all 
the experiments by the nostrils. 

The order of taking the observations enumerated on Table B was as 
follows. The hand of the person to be examined was placed over 
the abdomen, in the sitting posture; the pulse was numbered, and 
also the respirations per minute ; this twofold operation was kept secret 
from the individual, or the number of his respirations would have been 
modified. I next took his height, weight, and circumference of his 
chest; then three forced and full expirations were made into the spiro- 
meter; and, lastly, his power of inspiration and of expiration was tested. 
I cannot here give time to explain how errors may be detected; they 
sometimes arise from simple mistake; sometimes from an intention to 
deceive; but with a little skill on the part of the operator, xo deception 
can be successfully practised. When the two experiments, upon the 
inspiratory and expiratory muscles, are properly made, there is a pecu- 
liar look in the eves and over the whole countenance. There is not the 
least danger to be apprehended in this operation. I have found nothing 
injurious occur, out of 1200 persons submitted to this test, including the 
diseased cases. 

The whole matter of the present research may be divided into the 


* All the “ Figures” thus referred to, are coloured diagrams exhibited before the 
Society, but not here introduced. 
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consideration, first of the healthy cases, and secondly of the diseased 
cases. 

It will be self-evident that until a healthy standard be determined, I 
have no means of detecting by measurement the inroads made upon the 
organs by disease: therefore I have collected as many classes of men as 
possible, and submitted them carefully to the test of these instruments ; 
and I believe that I have made experiments enough to point out what is 
the healthy standard, and hence to deduce what may be considered as an 
indication of disease. 

My first object was, to discover whether any relation existed be- 
tween this capacity of the lungs, inspiratory and expiratory power, 
and any other external and physical sign ; therefore I submitted the 
whole number of subjects to all the observations enumerated in Table B 
(page 195), and to my gratification I did discover a relation intimately 
existing between this capacity and power, and the height of the indivi- 
dual, as I have indicated by the bracket onthattable. J shall demonstrate 
most clearly to this Society, that so uniform is this relation, that if I be 
allowed to take a man’s height, I can tell what the capacity of his lungs, 
and his inspiratory and expiratory powers, should be, to constitute him 
a healthy individual. 

Therefore, as height can with ease be definitely determined, and is 
less changeable than any other of the physical observations taken, we 
have at all times a simple method of ascertaining the presence of disease, 
first in the chest, and secondly in the head and abdomen, or trunk, of 
the body. 

These two tables, C and B, admit of numerous interesting calculations, 
many of which have been gone through, and remarks will be made upon 
them as may be required. 

The first grand point I wish especially to draw attention to, is 
the capacity of the lungs of what may be considered healthy individuals. 
Let us turn to Diag. 1, where I have drawn fourteen perpendicular 
lines, which are to indicate different heights: the first line on the left is 
to indicate all heights up to and including 5 feet: the second line 
includes all From 5 feet to aud including 5 feet 1 inch; the next, 
From 5 feet 1 inch to and including 5 feet 2 inches; and so on, in- 
creasing inch by inch, up to 6 feet ; all above 6 feet come under 6 feet +. 
The horizontal line or curve indicates the capacity or quantity of air 
that 1088 individuals manifested by this ‘‘ breath-meter,” the differ- 
ence of quantity being denoted by the elevation or depression of this 
curve, as it passes over the perpendicular lines. The number of cases 
examined under each height is given in the bottom row of figures, a 
point most necessary to be acquainted with, as that stamps the value of 
the curve as it passes over the lines for indicating heights. The row of 
figures above this, are the number of cubic inches obtained from the 
mean of so many cases as are marked in the bottom row of figures: 
thus, under the height 5 feet 8 inches, 172 persons have blown, and 
the mean of these men will be seen as'220 cubic inches: 32 of these 
men out of 172 were below 200 cubic inches, the rest above; so that I 
expect every man between 5 feet 7 inches and 5 feet 8 inches, if healthy, 
to blow out of his lungs about 220 cubic inches of air at 60°; but if 
he cannot throw out of his lungs more than 185 cubic inches, I should 
most decidedly suspect disease to be present; and again, if a 6 foot man, 
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whose capacity is marked as 255 cubic inches, could only blow 200 or 
220, the healthy mark for the 5 foot 8 man, [ should in like manner 
suspect disease. ‘The exceptions to be made, are for very stout and cor- 
pulent individuals, whose capacity I find to stand the lowest. Very fat 
men of any stature, therefore, may blow 40 or 50 cubic inches less than 
the mean, and yet not be diseased in the chest. It simply requires more 
observations upon the corpulent than I have had an opportunity of 
making, to determine their capacity. So beautifully regular is the in- 
creasing capacity with the height, that the curve on Diag. 1 is nearly 
a perfect ascending line; and I have no doubt that if I had 
examined twice the number, the line would have been elevated in a 
perfect arithmetical progression. In confirmation of this, I will call 
the attention of the Society to the following table, singularly gratifying 
to me, and which [ feel fully to reward my labour in working out this 
subject. 

The three columns of figures exhibit the relation between height 
and “capaeity.”? The first column contains the various heights between 
5 feet and 6 feet; the second column, the series of cubic inches derived 
from observation under each height; and the third column, the series of 
cubic inches in arithmetical progression : thus— 

















Series derived Series 
Heights. from in Arithmetical 
Observation. Progression. 
Mean. 
Ft. ee Ft. In. | Cubie Inches. | Cubie Inches. 
5) Ps 
alle } eee 175-0 174° 
: ; ; a 188+5 190° 
i) 4 aa 0G « 
eae } ee: 206 206 
5 6 29. 909. 
Ga \ pce 222 229 
: ae | 5, 9 237 °5 238 
To 
ae Lem 2645 254 





Hence I deduce a rule, viz. that ‘“‘ FoR EVERY INCH OF HEIGHT 
(FRoM 5 FEET TO 6) 8 ADDITIONAL CUBIC INCHES OF AIR AT 60° ARE 
GIVEN OUT BY A FORCED FEXPIRATION.”’ Here at once is a guide for the 
operator, and a rule given that will enable us to compare men of different 
stature and different trades one with another, which may be done by 
referring toa table (I., page 207), where the mean capacity from whence I 
deduced this rule will be seen, and any comparison among thirteen 
classes of men may bemade. In the preceding table, the similarity is re- 
markable between the second and third columns: if we mark out the 
unit figures in each, the numbers become, with one exception only, 
quite the same; and where this exception occurs, viz. at 5 feet 3 inches, 
188°5 instead of 190, the number of persons here examined are so few 
compared with the numbers examined under the heights following, that 
this may account for the trifling difference here apparent. 

The mechanical act of respiration depends essentially upon increasing 
the cavity of the thorax; this is accomplished principally by flattening 
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the arched floor of the chest (the diaphragm). It is attempted to illus- 
trate this by Fig. 7.* C is the space allotted to the organs of respiration ; : 
the black outline is to represent the chest filled to its maximum with air 
after the deepest inspiration ; the black line E may be considered as the 
floor or diaphragm ; the inner and red line is to represent the chest after 
a forced and full expiration has been made, when, it will be observed, 
the arch of the diaphragm E is considerably increased, and the red line 
G is considerably depressed. ‘Thus we may liken the act of respiration 
toe the operation of a pair of common bellows. It follows, that the space 
existing between the red and black line, marked B B, is measured 
by the spirometer; hence it is certain that whatsoever disease impedes 
this mobility of the walls and floor of the chest, the amount of impediment 
will be manifested by this machine; moreover, it is self-evident, that 
as the lungs are the sole receptacle for the air we breathe, whatever 
disease there may be which affects their permeability for air, it will be 
manifested by the spirometer; and I believe that o disease can be de- 
tected in the chest that will not be found attended by a change in the 
bulk of air in the lungs. 

If this be granted, how important is it to examine the capacity, as an 
adjunct to the other means of detecting disease amidst these vital organs. 

I will now draw attention to the observations I have made upon dis- 
eased cases, which confirm me in this last assertion. On Diag. 1, I 
compare the diseased with the healthy cases. The upper line is the 
same as already noticed, to which is affixed the word “ géod:” the lower 
line contains the diseased cases. The difference between the two classes 
is very marked, and must forcibly impress us that this method of 
detection deserves the most attentive consideration. 

I am sorry that the number of diseased cases is so small: but this even 
speaks more favourably for the distinction between the healthy and dis- 
eased cases; for had there been more cases, the curved line would have 
been much less curved; whereas, with few cases, one disturbing obser- 
vation is clearly seen. We here see that the mean capacity of the dis- 
eased scarcely exceeds one half of that of the healthy, if it be so much. 

The full particulars of the diseased cases have been taken down in 
the table of observations; amongst which there will be seen 20 cases of 
consumption in various stages. ‘here are 12 cases in the earliest stage 
of this disease. I shall here give the capacity of these as observed, com- 
pared with the mean of the healthy cases of the same stature. 


Early Stage of Consumption. 


Capacity of Diseased. Capacity of Healthy. 
Cubic Inches. Cubic Inches, 
1 13 e ° ry ° e ® oe” 220 
WOO Gs 65k Re. ED 
zoe hee ae SO eee, 220 
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TOO wie Ay was » ¢ 204 
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In the more advanced stage of the disease, the difference is much 
more considerable: thus,— 


Advanced Stage of Consumption. 


Capacity of Diseased. Capacity of Healthy. 
Cubic luches, Cubic Luches. 

Od. jist phn de - 135 

BO te: sis vel ty a a ae ee eee 

POS we eee » 254 

Ee er ae oe  S. 
80. 31 ae ae Baa, 

TAD «Oke. Be BA eed 

SEO) \ 5:1: steht me ee ee 
eee ee Res here 


It is truly interesting to remark the broad difference here exhibited. 

Not only does disease in the chest limit the natural capacity ; but also 
an enlargement of any of the visceral organs, acting so as to prevent 
the arch of the diaphragm freely alternating in its curve. A moderate 
meal reduces the ‘‘ capacity” from 4 to 6 cubic inches, and a plentiful 
dinner from 9 to 14 inches, according to the powers of the individual at 
table. The capacity of those who suffer from curvature of the spine is 
most remarkably small. One person was so low as 27 cubic inches, 
being the utmost quantity he could throw out of his chest by one full 
expiration. 

The greatest capacity I have ever observed was that of Freeman and 
Randall, both measuring upwards of 6 feet 114 inches. Freeman’s 
capacity was 432 cubic inches, and Randall's 464 cubic inches. The 
lowest healthy capacity I have examined is that of Robertson, height 
3 feet 9 inches, being 80 cubic inches. And it is worthy of mention 
that when, by arithmetical process, we reduce the capacity of Randall 
the giant im exact proportion to the difference of bulk between him and 
Robertson the dwarf, we bring it down to 79°56 cubic inches, which is 
within half an inch of the actual quantity blown by the latter. 

The capacity of all the classes examined may be compared by referring 
to a table here suspended. (See Table L., p. 207.) 

The relation between the capacity of the lungs and circumference of 
the chest appears as yet so feeble, that it is no guide to me. 

I have combined this calculation of circumference and capacity, which 
will be seen amongst the other tables handed round; where it may be 
observed, that the mean of 11 men of 5 feet 8 imches, whose chests 
measure 35 inches in circumference, has a capacity of 235 cubic inches ; 
while that of 10 men of the same height, whose chests are 38 inches, is 
only 226, being 9 cubic inches less. I may here mention, that it was in 
consequence of so often witnessing tall, narrow-chested men blowing so. 
much more than broad-chested men, that I was induced to combine 
the height of the individual with the capacity. The only parallel 
remark I have seen in physiological writers upon respiration is that by 
Miller, who says (1st ed., vol.i., page 294)—“ Herbst found that adults 
of large stature, when breathing tranquilly, inspired and expired from 
20 to 25 cubic inches; personsof smaller stature 16 or 18 cubic inches.”’ 

I must now pass on to the other grand series of observations, upon 
the ‘‘ power” of the inspiratory and expiratury muscles of the healthy in 
different classes, and of the diseased. | 

By the power of inspiration and expiration, I mean the greatest 
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effort that can be employed by all those muscles used in performing 
that function; and it will be found that if this observation be connected 
with the ‘‘ capacity,’ we possess a sure method of detecting disease in 
the most important part of the human frame. The instrument with the 
dial face is that with which the observations have been made. 

The resistance afforded to test these muscles was that of mercury ; 
and according to the inches elevated by the respiratory muscles, in pro- 
portion was the indexhand moved opposite certain figures, by which figures 
I denominate a certain power either of inspiration or expiration, so that, 
according to the value of the figure, such is the relative power required to 
elevate the index to that figure. Hence the resistance is perfectly the 
same, whether we draw out of or blow into this tube, and must therefore 
measure the relative difference between inspiration and expiration. By a 
comparison of these efforts in different classes, I estimate the health of 
men employed in different trades, as will be shown. Certain words are 
affixed to these figures, as exhibited on Table A. (page 196); the figures 
on the right side denote the powers of inspiration ; those on the left, those 
of expiration. It will be observed that the figures on the right are 
much higher than those on the left, because the power of expiration is 
greater than the power of inspiration: thus a “ remarkable”’ inspiration 
is rated at 4°5 inches, while the corresponding expiration is 5°8 inches. 
These words are engraved on the dial, and are so fixed according to the 
result of 1100 observations. Diag. 2 is given to illustrate, upon the 
same principle as Diag. 1, the power of inspiration of 13 different 
classes ; the perpendicular lines indicate the gradation of heights from 
5 feet to 6 feet. The direction of the black curve marks the power 
of these 13 different classes; it will be seen to ascend gradually up to 
5 feet 9 inches, from thence as gradually to descend; therefore the 
power of all these classes is greatest at 5 feet 9 inches. This line must 
not be taken as the true line of health. The line which I mark 
immediately above it is the one I term the “ standard of health,’ be- 
cause this dotted line is calculated from four classes of men, selected by 
surgeons as healthy, viz. Firemen, Metropolitan Police, Thames Police, 
and Royal Horse Guards (Blue).* In this standard line, the men of | 
5 feet 7 inches elevate 3°07 inches of mercury; and those of 5 feet 8 
inches, 2°96 (nearly 3 inches) ; whereas in the black line, the course of 
the mixed multitude, the men of 5 feet 7 inches and 5 feet 8 inches 
elevate only 2°65; and the 5 feet 9inches men, 2°75. This depression 
of the black curve is in consequence of the weakness of the paupers, the 
gentlemen, the mixed class, and the printers, being here included. Ac- 
cording to the dotted line, the most powerful men are found at the 
height of between 5 feet '7 inches and 5 feet 8 inches. 

For the convenience of the members present, I have reduced the 
height between 5 feet and-6 feet into four divisions, with the powers of 
inspiration and expiration of all the 13 classes, so that any combination 
of comparison between the different bodies of men may be made. (For 
the complete table see page 208.) The conclusion to be drawn as to in- 
spiratory power is, that a man of 5 feet 7 inches or 5 feet 8 inches, if 
healthy, should elevate 3 inches of mercury. The gentlemen, we may 
observe, stand very much below this mark, at only 2°15 inches; so 


* Their powersare given in Table II. (p. 208-9), as the “ mean of four healthiest 
classes.”’ 
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that I am compelled to call a gentleman a tolerably good gentleman of 
the middle stature, who can elevate 2°5 inches by his inspiratory 
muscles; but it is curious to remark, that at 5 feet 9 inches, 5 feet 10 
inches, and 5 feet 11 inches, they stand better than the Thames police, 
and nearly as good as the fire brigade—the two best classes of men which 
have been submitted to this test. It will be seen that in this table the 
Grenadier Guards stand very high between 5 feet 3 inches and 5 feet 6 
inches; but it must be observed, there are only four examined under this 
height; and the fact of their being jifers, whose vocation is the constant 
use of the respiratory muscles, causes this class to stand high at this 
particular height. 

Let us now turn to Diag. 2, where the expiratory power is compared 
with the inspiratory power. The upper black curve is the expiratory 
power of the 13 classes; the broken highest line is the expiratory power 
of the four healthiest classes. There will be seen a vast difference be- 
tween these two classes of muscles, which must be interesting to the phy- 
siologist. Here is exhibited the result of upwards of 1000 cases, which 
demonstrate that expiration is about one-third stronger than inspiration. 
And moreover, I confidently affirm that wherever the expiratory muscles 
are not stronger than the inspiratory muscles, disease is the cause of 
such variation. | 

The test upon-the expiratory muscles peculiarly tries the abdomina 
viscera. I have frequently detected hernia (rupture) by this means: but 
where persons have a hernia, well supported by a truss, and have no fear, 
they may pass detection ; this, however, has seldom occurred during the 
observations I have made, I have often detected those who are subject 
to severe head-aches and fits by these means, and frequently rupture of 
the drum of the ear. It is also worthy of remark, that I have found 
rupture of the drum of the ear manifested only in one direction; hence 
the expiratory force may detect it, and not the inspiratory ; or the con- 
trary may occur. Sometimes the rupture is detected by both experi- 
ments, but this is rare. I mentioned this fact to Mr. Gulliver, who said 
it perfectly corresponded with what he was induced to believe through 
other means. 

I may cite a case in point, of a strong drayman, whose power of ex- 
piration naturally was manifested at °55 of an inch; but when, at my 
request, he stopped his ears with his fingers, his expiratory power was 
increased to 5°50 inches;. while his inspiratory power in both cases, 
2. e. with his ears open or shut, remained at 3°70. When I thus found 
his expiratory power nearly 10 times less than his ¢zspiratory, it was 
evident that something was disordered. 

This, together with other facts, may be seen upon referring to the 
manuscript table of diseased cases, which I here hand round to the 
members. 

The crossed line at the termination of the expiratory curve (Diag. 2.) 
marks the direction the cases would take were the Horse Guards omitted. 
These men being enlisted under the superintendence of Mr. Gulliver, 
the curve exhibits the skill of selection, mounting considerably at its 
termination. Had I not examined this regiment, I should, from past 
experience, have considered 6 feet men much weaker; I do not believe 
any other regiment of 6 feet men to possess such power. The inspira- 
tory power of twelve 6 feet men in the first battalion Grenadier Guards 
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was only 1°92 inches, while that of 31 of the same height of the Blues 
was 2°71 inches. | 

I am induced to believe that the test upon the inspiratory muscles is a 
sure guide to the state of a man’s health. The expiratory muscles, 
owing to a man’s vocation, may be trained to an enormous extent, 
as I noticed im the fifers. I have remarked the same in jewellers, 
who use the blow-pipe much. Therefore, when a man’s occupation is 
such as to call these muscles much into use, we must rate his ex- 
piratory power at a higher figure. I shall show this shortly by the tables 
here suspended. 

We have seen the capacity of the lungs in the healthy and diseased 
cases compared ; now I will exhibit, by Diag. 3, the like comparison 
of the enspiratory power between the same. 

The upper line.to which is affixed the word good, :is the same noticed 
-as the lower broken line in Diag. 2; the lower black line is the curve of 
the diseased. ‘The weakness induced by disease in the trunk of the body 
is here as broadly indicated as that of the capacity, being about one-half: 
had the cases been more numerous, this curve would have been more 
regular, and I believe lower than it appears at present; therefore the few 
cases test the comparison the better. When we combine the capacity 
and power together, there is a certain harmony which must pervade the 
three observations, provided the individual is healthy. Hence, I venture 
to say, the instruments for estimating capacity and power will clearly test 
the presence of disease. 

I shall now pass on to exhibit the effect of occupations upon the in- 
spiratory power: as I believe the inspiratory power to indicate the state 
of the general health, the comparison will be interesting; and if it be 
found to agree with what other observers have mentioned, this will prove 
its correctness also. 

Diag. 4 shows the comparison of four classes—the pugilists, the Thames 
police, the paupers, and the gentlemen. ‘The black continuous line at the 
bottom is the path of the gentlemen ; the next above, that of the paupers 
it will be seen, these two classes struggle in company up to 5 feet 9 
inches, from which point that of the gentlemen rapidly ascends. 

The waved line represents the Thames police, a remarkably fine class 
of men. The sudden fall, observed at 5 feet 10 inches, and 5 feet 11 
inches, is owing to the comparatively smali number examined at this 
height. A slight cold in the head (as it is termed) ef one individual, 
may have occasioned this. 

Above all these are the pugilists, without exception the finest class of 
men I have examined: in fact we may consider each man of this class 
as a series of men; for we know not how many fall down the ladder of 
their fame, before they arrive at that step where 1 examined these. I 
may mention, it was not a little difficult for me to examine these people ; 
since the correctness of the observation depends upon the air passage in 
the nostrils being free, and I have not unfrequently found that pas- 
sage impeded by the consequences of their professional erxgagements : 
I therefore had recourse to testing with the mouth, a method 
always liable to error, from the power of the cheeks and tongue inter- 
fering. 

According to the elevation of these lines I estimate the vital powers. 

I here exhibit a similar table of comparison between the standard line 
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of health, and that of the paupers. How far poor-house diet may be 
connected with this luwering of the line, [ must leave for others to 
determine. Age, doubtless, must be taken into account; but, it appears 
to me, not until after fifty. 

In Diag. 5, I compare three very unhealthy classes with the standard 
line. ‘The continuous line at the bottom, represents the compositors, the 
very worst men I have examined ; they even stand below the paupers, 
except at the heights of 5 feet 8 inches and 5 feet 9inches. The broken 
line are the pressmen, a better class of men altogether, with the exception 
of one dip between 5 feet 8 inches and 5 feet 9 inches, but this was 
caused by one solitary instance, and that was at the height of 5 feet 9 
inches. Nearly between these two classes will be seen the waved line 
indicating the course of the artizans, a very poor set of men. ‘The double 
line is the standard line, above all. 


Numerous other comparisons of the inspiratory powers may be made’ 


between different classes, by referring to the table (II. p. 208). I shall 
now pass on to the expiratory power. 

Diag. 6, gives the expiratory power, and exhibits by the bottom line 
the diseased cases: the dotted line above that, is the curve for the gentle- 
men ; the double line above, is for the paupers ; and these two, for the most 
part, are closely mingled together, up to 5 feet 10 inches. It cannot be 
said that the paupers here are the worst. The broken line above that, 
are the sailors; and above them, again, the crossed line are the Thames 
police. 

As an illustration of employment increasing the expiratory power 
over the inspiratory, I would just refer to the table (II. p. 208), 
wherein the inspiratory power of the Thames police, and that of the 
Metropolitan, appear as nearly equal as possible ; but if we look at another 
of these tables, we see the expiratory power of the Thames police greatly 
exceeding that of the Metropolitan police. This minute distinction of 
power between these two classes is very satisfactory, exhibiting that the 
one class of men use their upper extremities more than the other. The 
Metropolitan, policeman deters the thief by the activity of his lower 
extremities ; the Thames policeman, by that of his upper extremities. 

Many other interesting combinations might be made from the 10,000 
facts I have gathered: thus, for instance, we see, the prevalent weight 
of the 1151 individuals, is from 10% to 11 stone; the next in frequency, 
12 stone; the next, 124 stone; thenext, 9} stone; the next, 13 stone; 
the next, 134 and 14 stone ; and the last, 74 and 15 stone. 

Table V. (p. 212) shows the number of ordinary respirations per 
minute, observed when in the sitting posture. It will be seen that the 
greatest number of individuals breathe 20 times a minute; next to this, 
is 16 times per minute; then, 24: these, it will be seen, are the pre- 
vailing numbers; the lowest was 9 respirations, and the highest 40 
respirations, per minute. It is worthy of mention that by this table the 
respirations appear more generally an even number of times per minute 
than otherwise. 

Table VI. (same page) exhibits in like manner the beats or pulsations 
of the heart per minute: 80 is the prevailing number; next to this, 
84; next, 100; next, 92, &c.: the lowest pulsation was 48, and the 
highest 180, per minute. These were all taken in the sitting posture. 
Care was taken never to note the pulse when ‘excited by physical ex- 
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ertion; but if by any other stimulant through the medium of the mind, 
then it was taken exactly as it appeared. I believe it always best in 
statistical research, to note the cases, whatever they may be, exactly as 
they present themselves, and not to wait until the case comes to what we 
wish it to be. ‘That we may be kept steady in a research, we must note 
and believe what we see—not see what we believe. By these two last 
tables the prevailing numbers run as four beats of the heart to one re- 
Spiration. 

In another table* I illustrate the circumference of the chest, both 
of the total numbers examined, and of the several classes, by distin- 
guishing colours. The figures at the left hand, are to signify the increasing 
dimensions of the chest, from above downwards, increasing by half 
inches; the length of the lateral lines, is to represent the different 
numbers under each of these measurements of the chest. It will first 
be seen that 37-inch chest is the prevailing size; next to this, 35-inch; 
and in detail it will be seen that the colouring indicates the measure- 
ment of the different classes. Thus K, the gentlemen, measure from 
34 to 35 inches as their average; A, the sailors, from 37 to 374 inches 
in circumference ; the fire brigade, B, from 38 to 394 inches; C, the 
metropolitan police, from 34 to 36 inches, and at 37 are most numerous ; 
D, the paupers, are mostly placed between 31 and 34 inches ; E, the arti- 
zans, are most numerous from 30 to 36 inches; and so on. 

I must next turn to another diagram,* which, on the same plan, 
exhibits the heights; and as the relation between height, capacity, 
and power, is shown to be so close, a table of heights will almost 
give us a table of power also. ‘The prevailing heights are 5 feet 
8 inches and 5 feet 9 inches. B, the firemen, are well selected, prin- 
cipally measuring from 5 feet 6 inches to 5 feet 9 inches. The 
Metropolitan police are a taller set of men, therefore of less physical 
strength. On the other hand, D, the paupers, are low of stature, 
ranging chiefly between 5 feet 2 inches and 5 feet 6 inches. L, are 
the Horse Guards, which do not commence until all the rest have nearly 
disappeared, 7. e. at 6 feet; they terminate at the indefinite height of 
6 feet +. 

I now draw the attention of the members to a table (IV., page 210) of 
the capacity compared with weight. Where height and weight corre- 
spond, there will be found a relation between weight and capacity; but, 
as height and weight do not always correspond, the disturbing cases of 
fat men here account for the relation between weight and capacity of 
the lungs appearing feeble. I shall in future distinguish the weight of 
the corpulent and spare individuals, to determine this point more clearly. 

With these remarks I conclude the subject of the tables, which still 
contain a vast quantity of matter not even hinted at, and no less valu- 
able than what has been touched upon. 

The tables of calculations which afforded me the matter for the dia- 
grams here exhibited, may all be examined ; not ove case that I ever 
observed has been kept back, nor has one fictitious case been added. 
During the time of my research I examined every person I could pos- 
sibly obtain, from the scavenger, the hawker, or the street mountebank, 
up to the affluent gentleman: all were requested to submit themselves to 


* Exhibited before the Society. 
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these tests. By so doing, I trust that a foundation sufficiently broad and 
firm has been laid for me to request the attention of all the gentlemen 
present to an examination of the utility of such a method for testing the 
vital powers (if I may be allowed the term) of men to be selected for 
any public service. I believe at present 20 such test is used in the army 
or any other organised force. By these means I have frequently de- 
tected men as diseased, that were considered not so. I may mention 
one case (though several might be cited), of a man 6 feet 4 mches, in 
the Queen’s Company, Grenadier Guards, whose capacity was only 
102 cubic inches instead of 300. This man was given to me as 
a healthy case; but I classed him among the diseased; and, upon in- 
quiry, it was found that he had solicited to be relieved from certain 
physical duties. Others, again, who have considered their lungs to be in 
a bad state, have, by this test, been convinced that they were not so, to 
their great satisfaction, and improvement in health and spirits. 

I would also respectfully invite the attention of prison inspectors to 
this apparatus. Let every man that enters a prison be tested on enter- 
ing, and again on leaving; a comparison of the two observations will 
determine his loss or gain in health and strength. Also I solicit the 
attention of those who examine for insurance offices; since even non- 
professional men can make these experiments with certainty: by these 
means a vast amount of facts would be gathered together, so that the 
tables of heights might be graduated into decimal parts of an inch, 
instead of whole inches. And, lastly, I would recommend it to the 
consideration of- all who inquire into the effect of employments upon 
health; for by it I have shown how low the printers and the artisans 
rank in that respect. 

An idea of this kind occurred to a no less accurate observer than 
Thackrah, but of this I was not aware until I had completed all these 
observations. ‘Thackrah mentions (page 21) that he inverted a glass 
jar, filled with water, and measured the quantity displaced by ‘‘ one 
expiration.” He submitted 19 individuals of the 14th Light Dragoon 
Guards to this test, whose average capacity was 217 cubic inches; 
therefore they must have been about 5 feet 8 inches high. He adds, 
** this test affords useful information in diseases of the lungs, as well as 
a ready index to the native power of the respiratory organs.” ‘It 
would afford,” continues our auther, ‘‘ an important assistance, I conceive, 
in examining recruits for the army.’? He also examined some shoemakers 
and tailors by this method ; but he connected no other observation with 
this, but that of the circumference of the chest ; therefore his observa- 
tions would not be of much value. Until I connected the height with 
the capacity, I found all was confusion: after examining upwards of 
100 persons, I was nearly giving up the research, when the idea fortu- 
nately occurred to me, of observing the capacity, &c., in connection with 
the height. 

With these explanations, I now leave the subject for the discussion 
of the Society. 
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TaBLE I].—The Mean Power of Inspiration and Expiration of all the Cases 
presenting the ordinary 
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examined in 10 different Classes, without any separation for disease; thus 
Average of Health or Power. 
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‘ Tass II].—Mean of the Respiratory Power of the 
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Paupers and the Printers, (Compositors and Pressmen). 
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compared with the Weight of the Body (stone of 14 1b). 
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Taste V.—Number of Respirations per Minute, observed when in the 
Sitting Posture, in 1,080 Cases considered to be Healthy. 
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Taste VI.— Number of Pulsations per Minute, taken in the Sitting Posture, 
an 1,086 Cases considered to be Healthy. 
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Report on the Infant Industrial Schools of Tuscany. By Signor 
Enrico Mayer, of Milan. 


[ Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association at Cork, Aug. 21st, 1843.] 


Tue first infant schools, or, as they are there called, asylums, established 
in Tuscany, were opened simultaneously in Leghorn and Pisa in 1833. 
A third was soon after opened in Florence, and the example then was 
generally followed. They are supported wholly by voluntary contribu- 
tions, and consequently their increase soon reached its furthest limit. 
There are now twenty of those infant schools, with 2000 children. The 
annual expenditure comes to about 1é. sterling a child, house rent, 
servant’s wages, teacher’s salary, and soup, being all included. The 
management of these schools generally rests with committees of ladies, 
who take by turn the duty of inspection: the remarks written in the 
inspectors’ book become the subject of deliberation at the monthly 
meetings of the committee. The infant asylums of Tuscany are intended 
for the poor, and are entirely gratuitous. They are generally divided 
into two classes, having each a separate room, and a separate mistress. 
The first class contains children from eighteen months or two years to 
four or five years old. The second class contains children from four 
or five to seven or eight. A play-ground is attached to every asylum, 
and the children perform easy gymnastic exercises, which, however, 
do not interfere with their own choice of amusements. The introduc- 
tion of manual works in the infant asylums in Italy, constitutes one 
of the chief differences between them and similar institutions in France 
or England, and experiments are now making to continue the habits 
of early industry thus acquired, by procuring some work in the primary 
schools. A committee of tradesmen and artisans forms part of the 
society for infant schools at Florence, and they are to provide the chil- 
dren with some easy work, and facilitate afterwards their being employed 
in the exercise of different arts and trades. Linear drawing and the 
rudiments of geometry and mechanics are taught in the superior classes, 
but confining the instruction to that which can be of use in the exercise 
of every mechanical profession, without taking any one particularly in 
view. It is anxiously desired that the manual work of the children 
should be of a nature to be carried on individually, so that the social 
element of family life should continue undisturbed among them, and 
the infant population should be preserved as long as possible from the 
infection of factories. Instruction is much less than education the 
object of these infant asylums; these are made as much as possible 
conducive to moral training, and this by the most simple and gentle 
means of a maternal guidance. In the school room the children pass 
through a series of exercises calculated to develope their mental and 
bodily faculties without tiring them. They are never kept sitting for 
more than a quarter of an hour at a time. The religious instruction 
of the children is directed by the curate of the parish in which the 
asylum is established. ‘The mistresses of the asylums keep a journal, 
in which the moral history of the institution may be said to be 
contained, and from which a number of most interesting facts have been 
extracted, elucidating the workings of human intelligence and human 
affection, at an age which has not, until now, been sufficiently studied 
by the moral philosopher. Though the Tuscan infant asylums are of 
so recent a date, yet their effects are already, and in a remarkable 
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degree, perceptible. The improvement in the health of the children 
received in the Tuscan asylums, is a most striking fact. The study of 
this fact on the part of our medical committees, has led to most im- 
portant observations, notonly with respect to the infants themselves, but 
extended to their families, and indeed to the whole of the poor population 
of our towns, and to the various districts of the towns themselves. The 
cases of death in our asylums is between 2 and 3 per cent., whilst the 
general mortality of children between two and six is in Florence 16 per 
cent. The same results have been observed in Lombardy, where 
infant asylums are more numerous than in Tuscany. A thorough 
reform of every system of education, going through every species of 
schools, will be necessary, in order to put them on a par with the 
high educational character of our infant schools. The moral results, 
likewise, are not confined to the infants themselves, but are extended 
to their families. A great proportion of the children received at the 
infant asylums in Florence, are found to come from the Foundling 
Hospital; indeed, out of 600 children fowr hundred belong to that 
class. They are children whose parents were forced by extreme destitu- 
tion to abandon them; but as soon as our infant asylums were known 
to exist, parental affection resumed its rights in the hearts of those 
hundreds of parents, and a dishonouring brand was wiped away from 
the head of those hundreds of children, who found again the joy of their 
family, and were restored to their name and their civil condition. In 
the three years anterior to the opening of the infant asylums, the average 
number of children taken out of the Foundling Hospital was 176; but 
in 1833, when the asylums were first established, the number withdrawn 
was 214, and in 1837 it increased to 404. Few facts more pregnant 
than this with important consequences, have ever been brought to light 
m the moral statistics of any country. The author, in conclusion, 
pointed out the superior efficacy of the elevating and kindly treatment 
of men above the harsh and repressive. ‘‘ Who,” he observes, ‘‘ has 
not seen, in the bad direction of public instruction, or in the mismanage- 
ment of public charities, a necessity for the increase of coercive institu- 
tions, which yet prove insufficient for the repression of crime; and 
has not learned to conclude that there may be a system of instruction 
which teaches no virtue, a system of charity which relieves no misery, 
and a system of punishment which puts a stop to no crime ?”’ 


Second Report of the Committee of the Statistical Society of London 
on Hospital Statistics, 

In December, 1840, a committee was appointed by the Council of the 
Statistical Society “to consider the best means of obtaining periodical 
enumerations of the patients in the London Hospitals.’ The first step 
which the Committee took, on entering upon its duties, was to obtain an 
enumeration of the patients and other persons resident in the various 
hospitals of the metropolis during the first week of January, 1842. The 
results of this first enumeration, together with other tables of interest, 
will be found in the fifth volume of the Journal of the Statistical Society, 
p. 168. A second enumeration was made on the 9th of January, 1843, 
and returns were obtained from all the general hospitals. 

The number of patients in these hospitals at the date of the second 
enumeration is shown in the following Table. 
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Tasuxe I. 





Males. | Females. Total. 














| Bartholomew’s. . . 250 3 *239 489 


Guys 4 ae RY eR (8257 193 450 
St. Themass’ «; ,. . 253 163 | 416 
FT COUCON ve 3 tae cx tees «bl 211 111 gle 
St. Georges Ft... 173 103 276 
v’Whiddiesex..° "6 “yi" 4 120 121 241 
Westminster... 62 62 124 
University College. . 54 8 107 
King’s Colleges . .. 60 35 95 
Charing Cross. . . Sul 63 114 


| | — ee 


Grand total . . | 1,491 «| 1,143 | 2,634 





This number is somewhat in excess of that obtained by the Census 
Commissioners on the night of the 6—"th of June, 1841; when the 
patients enumerated were, males 1482, females 1081; total 2563. 

The males and females are nearly in the same proportion in both re- 
turns, there being, in round numbers, about 15 males to 11 females. 
As might be anticipated, the mortality of males bears a much higher 
ratio to the mortality of females, than the hospital population of the one 
sex to that of the other. The hospital population being as 15 to 11, and 
the mortality as 13 to 7,:(1260 to 708, see Table VII.) 

The returns obtained from the ten general hospitals present a total of 
2582 cases in which the name of the disease is specified, making with 
52 unspecified cases the above total of 2634. The ages.also are specified 
in all but 10 cases. The diseases and ages are jointly enumerated in 
Tables I1., I1I., and IV., in the first two of which the sexes are given 
separately. 

The returns obtained from the hospitals comprise some other particu- 
lars .of interest. ‘The.average duration ofa patient’s stay in an hospital, 
for instance, may become an element in calculations of expense, and in 
the case of some diseases may even become a consideration of importance. 
A table, therefore, has been prepared, showing the length of time that 
the several patients had been.in hospital at the time of the enumeration. 
(See Table V.) 

If we assume that the actual stay in the. hospital was the mean between 
the two extremes at the head of each column, we shall have, as the 
average stay in hospital of the 2626 patients whose stay is accurately 
stated, about 46 days, or six weeks and a-half. 

In Table VI. the diseases and their duration up to the date of enu- 
meration are stated. The table may furnish some useful elements of 
calculation, and of comparison with Table VII., in which the mortality 
of the London hospitals for the year 1842 is given in detail. 

Table VII., which has been placed at the disposal of the Society by 
the kindness of the Registrar-General, possesses considerable interest. 
It comprises the deaths occurring in the general hospitals which have 
sent in their enumerations, and supplies important data for comparison 
with the preceding tables. 

One of the most interesting facts displayed by this table is the great 
number of deaths from consumption that take place in the hospitals 


~ 
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of London in spite of the strict rules which in most of the subscription 
hospitals forbid their admission, and which are for the most part very 
rigidly enforced. Of 1968 deaths from all causes, no less than 322 
were from consumption, being between one-sixth and one-seventh of the 
total mortality of hospitals, but less than 5 per cent. of the total mor- 
tality of the metropolis from that cause. It will be seen that the number 
of deaths of females from this disease in hospitals is less than half that 
of males, a fact which corresponds with the greater prevalence of con- 
sumption in the male inhabitants of large towns. It is necessary, how- 
ever, to correct this statement as to the disproportionate mortality of 
men by the fact already alluded to; that the male population of hos- 
pitals is larger than the female in the proportion of 15 to 11. It is not 
a little remarkable, moreover, that in the face of this disproportion in 
the deaths from consumption, the enumerated cases of the disease 
amount to 28 males, and 34 females. At the time of the enumeration, 
therefore, there were more females in the London hospitals labouring 
under consumption than males, and yet the mortality of males is more 
than double that of females. The age of death in this as in other dis- 
eases is a very important and interesting heading in this table. 


Mortality in the Hospitals at different Ages. 


Ages . +) » | 0—3 |3—) | 5—1010—15 15—20 20—30 30—40|40—50/50—66 60-70 70— 


—_————— | | | | | | 














Deaths in the year) 37 | 29 | 84 | 64 | 100 | 364 |.376 | 369 | 956 | 136 | 81 
Resident Patients 
according to one $| 10 | 28 | 98 | 135 | 371 | 799 | 498 | 365 | 206 | 95 | 29 


enumeration . 


| | | | | | 








Annual Mortality} « ‘ Di 
eater te yt) ago | 109 | 86 | 47 | 27 | 46 | 74 | lor | 124 | 144 | 979 





To determine the average number of patients resident, more than one 
enumeration should be taken; but the relative numbers at the re- 
‘spective ages probably do not vary very much; and the facts before us 
bring out some interesting results, and may suggest others of still 
greater importance. If we assume that the London hospitals contained, 
through the year 1842, on an average, 799 patients aged 20 and under 
30 years, then, as 376 deaths occurred at that age, the annual mortality 
must have been at the rate of 46 per cent. The deaths of patients 
between the ages 40—50, were 369; the average number of patients 
was 365; and the annual mortality 110 per cent. The mortality is 
highest in infancy, descends to 27 per cent. at the ages 15-20, and rises 
progressively again as age advances, to 279 per cent. 

This is not the mortality of cases, but the mortality in a given time, 
out of a given number constantly sick. It will be rendered, perhaps, 
more intelligible, by supposing the patients lodged in eleven different 
hospitals, and that each hospital contains 100 beds always occupied, 
fresh patients taking the place of those removed by death, recovery, or 
discharge. The table shows that, in the hospital for 100 children under 
three years of age, 370 deaths would occur annually; that in the hos- 
pital for young persons between the ages 15—20, only 27 would die 
annually ; that the hospital for persons aged 40—50 would have 101 
annual deaths; and so on, for other ages. Admitting that the treatment 
was-equally efficient at all ages, there are at the three periods of life, 
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20—30, 30—40, 40—50, differences caused by age alone in the mortality 
of the sick, expressed by the numbers, 46, 74, and 101. It is im- 
possible, therefore, in a practical point of view, to determine the 
relative value of different methods of treatment without reference to the 
law of mortality at different ages. 

The tables show also the influence of age on the rate of mortality, 
among persons labouring under the diseases distinguished in the re- 
turns. Compare, for instance, the number of consumptive patients, 
and the number of deaths from consumption at the several ages, with 
the same facts for heart disease. 

















Phihisis. 

Under All 

Ages « « 20 20—30 | 30—40 | 40—50 | 50—70 | Ages. 

Deaths in the Year 1842 | 32 J) 88 62 48 321 
Consumption Patients 
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Heart Disease. 


Under All 
Ages Gi 8 20 20—30 | 30—-40 | 40—50 | 50—70 Ages. 











Deaths in the Year 1842 9 29 25 34 29 120 
Patients suffering from 

Heart Disease, scan 10 
ing to the enumeration 


17 12 11 5 48 








Discrepancies of a trifling amount which appear in ‘Tables IL, III., 
IV., V., and VI., as regards the numbers assigned in each to the same 
diseases, are explained (in addition to the liability to error) by the un- 
certainty in classification which arises in a few instances from compli- 
cations of disease, and in others from records which are vague or im- 
perfect. Besides, the furm which has been employed was drawn up for 
the causes of death, and is not equally adapted for diseases of the living. 

The tables which are here brought together, must be regarded rather 
in the light of materials placed in a convenient relation to each other 
for the purposes of comparison, than as leading to any broad inference, 
or as being in themselves sufficient for the establishment of any important 
truths. Such materials often derive an unexpected value from some 
inquiry which does not spring directly out of them. It is in this way 
that the labours of the Hospital Statistic Committee may be expected 
to prove useful. In bringing those labours to a close, the Committee 
have to offer their best acknowledgments to those hospital physicians and 
surgeons who have assisted them ; and they trust that, by showing the 
possibility of combining the valuable information afforded by the several 
public hospitals, they may have paved the way for some future arrange- 
ments by which the knowledge tu be derived from these valuable schoois 
of experience may be recorded, collected, and digested. 
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TaBLE II.—Classification according to Age and Disease. 
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Tasre I1].—continued. 
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TABLE II]1.—continued. 
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Taste IV.—Classijication according to Age and Disease. 
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Tas.e V.—Patients Classified according to Disease and Length of Time tin Hospital 
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TABLE V.—continued. 
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TaBLe VI.—Patients Classified according to Disease and Duration of Illness. 
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TABLE VI.—continued. 
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A Third Contribution to a Knowledge of the Influence of Employments 
upon Health. . By Witt1am Avueustus Guy, M.B. Cantab., 
Professor of Forensic Medicine, King’s College, and Physician to 
King’s College Hospital, Hon. Sec., &c. 

[ Read before the Statistical Society of London, May 20th, 1844.] 


In the last two numbers of the Journal of the Statistical Society, the 
influence of employments upon health was illustrated by means of pro- 
babilities confessedly open to objection, and still standing in need of 
confirmation. The ratio of cases of pulmonary consumption to those of 
all other diseases occurring among the out-patients of a public hos- 
pital (the first test employed) was obviously insufficient, inasmuch 
as that ratio will depend upon the comparative frequency of many 
diseases of a trivial nature, which may vary with the several employ- 
ments. This being the case, it has seemed advisable to confirm the 
probability derived from this source by another probability open to a 
different class of objections. Such is the ratio of cases of death by con- 
sumption to those due to all other causes, as gleaned from the sanitary 
registers for the year 1839; which registers have been already employed 
in the latter part of the author’s last communication to the Society. 

These registers, as has been already stated, are open to the objection 
that the causes of death are often imperfectly registered. Without 
intending to lessen the force of this objection, as applying to the greater 
number of diseases, there is reason to believe that the cases registered 
as death by consumption, pulmonary consumption, decline, phthisis, &c., 
above the age of 15, form nearer approximations to the actual facts than 
almost any other class of diseases, and that, for purposes of comparison, 
they may be used with some degree of confidence. 

The first object of the present Essay is to ascertain whether, and to what 
extent, the ratio which cases entered under these titles bear to all other 
diseases, corresponds with the ratio already obtained from the books of 
the King’s College Hospital ; for if a close correspondence shall be dis- 
covered, it will add great strerigth to the probability already deduced 
from the last-named source. Another object is to illustrate a question 
of considerable interest and importance, for which the hospital registers 
did not furnish the requisite materials, viz.: whether the several classes 
of society, the gentry, tradesmen, and working men, are equally liable to 
attacks of pulmonary consumption? ‘The answer to this question will 
lead to a consideration of the causes of the unequal prevalence of the 
disease among the three classes ; and this will suggest a further inquiry 
as to the actual amount of pulmonary consumption in this country; and 
will originate an attempt to determine the actual waste of human life due 
to this cause. 

It is proposed in this communication to follow as closely as possible 
the order observed in the Essays already laid before the Society. 

The following table shows, for in-door and out-door employments, 
the per centage proportion of deaths from pulmonary consumption at 
different ages, and under 30 and 40 years respectively, the ratio which 
such cases bear to the deaths from all other causes, and the total number 
of cases on which the calculations are founded :— 
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Tasue I. 
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The following table contrasts the same classes of employment after 
all exceptional occupations have been excluded :— 
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0°64 | 37°53) 61°51} 1 to 1°98 930 1844 
0°31 | 24°79! 53°44) 1 to 2°56 960 2453 


The correspondence between these two tables and Tables IV., V., XIILI., 
and XV. of the first essay is even greater than might have been antici- 
pated. The ratio obtained from the hospital books, and those derived from 
the mortuary registers, agree in displaying the greater liability to attacks 
of consumption of persons employed within-doors. On comparing Table V. 
of the former essay, with Table II. of the present, it will be seen that the 
ratios are, for in-door occupations, 1 to 3°81 and! to 1°98 respectively ; 
and for out-door occupations, 1 to 4°13 and 1 to 2°56 respectively. 
In Table IV. of the first essay, which contrasts in-door and out-door em- 
ployments previous to the elimination of certain exceptional occupations, 
the ratios were the same for the two classes of employment, while in 
Table I. of the present essay the ratios are 1 to 2°08 and 1 to 2°56. 
The deaths, then, present a stronger contrast between in-door and out- 
door employments than the facts extracted from the hospital books ; but 
the two classes of facts strongly confirm each other. 

There is also an entire agreement between Tables XIII. and XV. of 
the former essay and Tables I. and II. of the present, in respect of the 
distribution of the cases and deaths from consumption according to age. 
The cases of consumption registered in the hospital books, as occurring 
under 40 vears of age, in men following in-door and out-door employments 
respectively, were in round numbers 81 and 63 (Table XIII.), or 83 and 
62 (Table XV.) ; and in the present essay the numbers are 60 and 54 
(Table I.), or 61 and 53 (Table II.). So that here also the two classes of 
employment occupy the same relative place, and indicate the same com- 
parative liability to consumption, whether the hospital books or the mor- 
tuary registers are used as the mean of comparison. Both agree in repre- 
senting pulmonary consumption to be both more frequent, and of earlier 
occurrence, in men following in-door employments, than in those working 
in the open air. : 

The next inquiry entered into in the first essay, was the influence of 
different degrees of exertion in promoting pulmonary consumption, and 
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in hastening the period of its attack. This point was illustrated by 
Tables VI. and XVII. of that essay. The following table shows, for 
occupations requiring different degrees of exertion, the per centage 
proportion dying of pulmonary consumption at each period of life, and 
under 39 and 40 vears of age, the ratio of deaths from that disease, and 
the number of facts upon which the table is founded :— 


Tasue III. 
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In the case of in-door occupations, there is the same general agreement 
between the results of the foregoing table and those of the first essay, 
which has just been noticed in comparing in-door with out-door occupa~ 
tions. 

The ratios obtained from the hospital books were, for the first three 
classes of employment, 1 to 3°08, 1 to 4°44, and 1 to 5°06; those 
deduced from the mortuary registers are, 1 to 1°76, 1 to 2°20, and 
1 to 2°10. In both cases the sedentary class of occupations holds the 
same place, and presents the highest ratio; but employments requiring 
great exertion hold the second instead of the third place in the mortuary 
registers. The difference, however, which causes this change of place is 
so slight as scarcely to deserve attention, and may probably be explained 
by the small number of deaths entered under this head. 

The age at which pulmonary consumption proves fatal in the three 
classes of in-door employment corresponds with the age of attack, as 
obtained from the hospital books. The numbers under 30 and 40 years 
of age respectively follow the same order as in Table XVII. of the first 
essay. | 
In the class of employments with varied exercise, the proportion of 
deaths from consumption under 40 years of age does not bear the same 
relation to the other classes as does the proportion of attacks of con- 
sumption. The proportion of deaths under 40 ranks next to that ob- 
tained for the sedentary class of occupations, while the proportion 
of attacks under 40 is higher than that which prevails among persons 
following sedentary occupations. Though the position of these two 
classes is different, the two together occupy the same place, in respect 
of the other two classes of in-door occupation. It will be observed, that 
the proportion of deaths under 30 does not preserve the same relative 
position as the proportion under 40 years of age. 
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On referring to the employments carried on in the open air, it will 
be seen that the ratio of deaths is somewhat higher in the class requiring 
moderate exertion, while the ratio of attacks of the disease is higher in 
the class requiring greater exertion. The per centage proportion of 
deaths, however, occurring under 30 and 40 correspond with the ratio of 
attacks as displayed in Table XVII. of the first essay. There is a great 
excess of both in those employments requiring the lesser degree of ex- 
ertion. It follows, then, that the correspondence between the results of 
the foregoing table and those of the first essay, though not exact, is 
very considerable; and in the case of employments carried on within 
doors, it is so close as to give strong confirmation to the general principle 
laid down in the two former essays, that the tendency to consumption 
varies inversely as the amount of exertion. 

It would have been interesting to extend the comparisons already in- 
stituted, to the effect of intemperance, of exposure to dust, &c., im pro- 
moting pulmonary consumption, and in hastening the period of its 
attack ; but the small number of facts, and the necessary imperfection 
of the registers themselves, would render such a comparison of little use. 

One comparison still remains to be made, which has no parallel in the 
first communication addressed to the Society, viz.: that of the deaths 
from pulmonary consumption occurring among the three classes of 
gentlemen, tradesmen, and artisans. ‘This comparison is made in the 
following table :— 


Tasie IV. 
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This table corresponds very closely with Table XIX. of the second 
essay, in which a comparison was made between the deaths at the several 
ages in the three classes. The ratios of death from consumption follow 
the same order as the average age at death, being lowest where the 

average age is highest, and the reverse. Thus the average age at death 

of the class of gentlemen is 58°61, and the ratio of deaths from con- 
sumption is 1 to 5; in the case of the tradesmen, the average age is 

48°84, and the ratio of deaths from consumption 1 to 2°60; while in 
the class of artisans, the average age is 48°06, and the proportion of 
deaths from consumption 1 to 2°29. 

Again, the class of gentry presents a smaller proportional number of 

é deaths under 30 and 40 than either of the other classes. It 1s also well 
worthy of observation, that the per centage proportion of deaths from 
consumption under 30 and 40 is higher in the class of tradesmen than 
in that of the artisan and labourer, although the ratio of cases of con- 
sumption is greater in the latter class. This is doubtless accounted for 
by the fact already established, that the strong exertion which a con- 
siderable proportion of the labouring class employed within doors use in 
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their occupations, and the large number employed out of doors, has 
the effect of retarding the attack of pulmonary consumption. A glance 
at the following table will convince us of the justice of this explanation. 


TaBLeE V. 


Nature of Occupation. | Under 30.] Under 40. 


In-door, sedentary . . 44-06 66°48 
Ee en 37°53 61°51 
Tradesmen ... 2) “2s 32°80 59°78 
Gutedoor’ 6" 4 24°79 53°44 
In-door, requiring great} 31+5] 54°80 


exertion . 





The tradesman, it will be seen, occupies the intermediate place 
between the in-door and the out-door labourer, between the artisan using 
little exertion and the artisan using much exertion. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the class of artisans owes the slight advantage which it 
enjoys over the tradesmen in respect of the time of death from consump- 
~ tion, to the comparatively healthy effects of strong exertion within doors, 
and of employment in the open air, which falls to the lot of a part of 
that class. Another point attracts attention in Table IV., viz., the 
great proportion of deaths from consumption occurring in the class of 
gentry from 15 to 20 years of age. Does not this show that the hability 
to the disease is greater in this class than in the two others; and does 
it not tend to strengthen the position, that the excess of deaths from 
consumption in the other classes is due to the unfavourable circum- 
stances in which they are placed ? 

The ratio of deaths from consumption in the class of gentry, low as it 
is, would have been still lower if the medical men who are included in 
it were omitted. ‘The number of cases of pulmonary consumption oc- 
curring in members of that profession is very remarkable, and it is a 
subject of regret with the author that they were not made a separate 
class. 

If we assume that the numbers and proportions in the table are fair 
representations of the absolute and relative mortality from consumption 
im the three classes of society in London, and that it is possible, by due 
attention to the health of our tradesmen and artisans, to place them 
in as favourable a position as that which the gentry occupy in this 
respect ; if, in other words, the ratio of consumptive cases, instead of 
being 1 to 2°60 in the case of tradesmen, and 1 to 2°29 in the case of 
artisans, were in both cases 1 to 5, there would be a saving in the 
metropolis alone in a single year of no less than 1123 lives. 

Again, if we assume the approximate average age at death from con- 
sumption in the three classes to be the true age, we must add to these 
lives, unnecessarily sacrificed, 1937 years of life wasted. 

It should also be borne in mind that, taking one case with another, 
every death from consumption is preceded by two years of lingering ill- 
ness; and that in a large proportion of cases the fatal attack of the 
disease is not the first, and that it is often the last of a series. 

This rough estimate of the annual waste of life from consumption in 
the metropolis is formed from the deaths comprised in the tables, which 
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fall short of those actually occurring, inasmuch as all the deaths in work- 
houses, unless the employment happen to be stated, are omitted. In 
order to ascertain more nearly the actual number of deaths from this 
cause, and the probable waste of life, I propose to calculate the number 
of deaths occurring in the metropolis, and in England and Wales, from 
the data furnished by the report of the Registrar General. 


Estimate of the number of cases of Pulmonary Consumption occurring 
annually in the Metropolis, and in England and Wales. 


It has already been stated that the number of cases entered in the 
mortuary registers as pulmonary consumption, or under synonymous titles, 
between the ages of 15 and 50, is probably a near approximation to the 
true number; for the number of other diseases, accompanied by slow 
decay, occurring between these two ages is comparatively small, and cer- 
tainly bears a much less proportion to true cases of pulmonary consump- 
tion than those entered as such, either before 15 or after 60. On refer- 
ring to the mortuary registers of the metropolis for 1840-41,* it will be 
seen that no less than 3120 deaths from consumption are entered under 
15, and as many as 747 after 60; while the number between 15 and 60 
is 10°698 ; now it must be obvious that these are not deaths from pulmonary 
consumption ; for the deaths from that disease, under 15 and above 60, 
do not bear any such proportion to the deaths from the same cause be- 
tween 15 and 60. How then is this error to be corrected? and how is 
the true number of deaths from pulmonary consumption to be estimated ? 
The easiest and simplest method is to start with the assumption that the 
cases entered as consumption, between 15 and 60, are cases of true pul- 
monary consumption, and then, having ascertained the proportion which 
the number of deaths from this disease, under 15 and above 50, bears to 
the number between 15 and 60, to calculate the number that ought to 
have been entered on the mortuary registers. 

In the absence of any accurate tables of the relative number of cases of 
pulmonary consumption at these three periods + of life, I avail myself of 
the tables of deaths occurring in the London hospitals during 1840, and 
published in the Annual Report of the Registrar General for 1842, p. 
292. These cases are correctly reported, and on the authority, in most 
instances, of an examination of the body after death. Before proceeding 
to make use of these data, it is necessary to premise, that it is not the ab- 
solute number of deaths from pulmonary consumption in the London 
hospitals, which it is proposed to make use of, but merely the relative 
numbers at different ages. 

The number of deaths from pulmonary consumption, occurring in the 
London hospitals during the year 1840, was 412, which were thus dis- 
tributed — 

Under15 . . 4 
15to60 . . 396 
60 and upwards) 12 

The number of deaths, then, occurring under 15 years of age is only 

one in 99 of those occurring between 15 and 60, while the number of 


* Fourth Annual Report of the Registrar General, 1842, p. 330. 
+ The tables given by Sir James Clerk, in his work on Consumption, do not 
comprise the first period under 15. 
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those occurring after 60 is one in 33. Assuming for the present that 
these are the real proportions, it will be easy to calculate the deaths oc- 
curring in the metropolis, and in England and Wales. 

The deaths frora consumption, between 15 and 60, registered in the 
metropolis, during the two years 1840 and 1841, were 10,688, or, for 
one year, 5344; the total number, therefore, according to the above sup- 
positions, will be— 

From 15 to60 . 5344 
Underl5d . . . 54 
Above 60.0 i .\..», 262 





Total for the metropolis during one year . 5560 


This is about one-eighth of the deaths at all ages, and somewhat less 
than one-fourth of the deaths of all above 15 years of age. 

Now the deaths in the metropolis from all causes, during 1841-42, were 
90,556, or, for one year, 45,278; and assuming that the mortality from 
pulmonary consumption, in England and Wales, bears the same propor- 
tion to the total mortality, as it does in the metropolis, we have the pro- 
portions— 

5560 : 45,278 :: 42,223 : 343,847 


—343,847 being the number of deaths from all causes in England and 
Wales during 1841. This number falls short of the number entered in 
the mortuary registers, under the general title of consumption, by 17,369 
deaths. 

This calculation assumes that the relative mortality for the whole 
kingdom, from pulmonary consumption, is that of the metropolis; an 
assumption obviously incorrect, and greatly exaggerating the actual mor- 
tality from that cause. In order to arrive at a truer estimate of the mor- 
tality, it may be fairly assumed that the mortality from pulmonary con- 
sumption, for England and Wales, bears the same relation to the mortality 
of the metropolis, as does the mortality from all causes. This will give the 
following proportions,— . 

42,223 : 35,966 :: 2°605.: 2-219 


The number of deaths from pulmonary consumption, occurring every 
year in England and Wales, may therefore be stated, in round numbers, 
at about 36,000, being rather less than one-ninth of the mortality from all 
causes at all ages, and 1 in less than 6 of the total deaths occurring above 
15 years of age. 

It must be understood that this estimate is put forth merely as a rough 
approximation, and not as a precise calculation. The materials for a 
more just estimate are still wanting. 





Having thus obtained a rough approximation to the number of deaths 
from pulmonary consumption, occurring in the metropolis and in England 
and Wales respectively, I resume the consideration of the waste of life 
due to this cause. The 5560 deaths include males and females, and 
the first step in the inquiry is to ascertain how many of them belong to 
each sex. For this purpose, I avail myself of the Hospital Reports for 
1840, in which the sex, age, and cause of death are registered, aud I 
find that in 100 deaths from all causes, there are in males 19 deaths from 
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consumption, and in females 15; and as there is no obvious cause of 
this disparity, except the relative frequency of the disease in the two 
sexes, I assume this to be the true ratio. From this ratio it is easy to 
calculate the number of deaths from consumption occurring in the two 
sexes; they are in males 3107 and in females 2453. The number of 
deaths from pulmonary consumption, comprised in the foregoing tables, 
as occurring in males of all ranks during the year 1839, is 2673; a 
number falling short of the above estimate by 434, which probably | 
represents the deaths from pulmonary consumption occurring in work- 
houses in 1839 in men whose employments were not mentioned. The 
total deaths of adult paupers during that year was 3062, and if we assume 
that the deaths were equally divided between the two sexes, we shall 
have 1531 deaths occurring in males; and, on the supposition that the 
deaths from consumption formed one fourth of the total deaths, 383 
deaths from that disease. Now 383 added to 2673 gives 3056 instead 
of 3107, the number according to the foregoing estimate. The slight 
difference still existing may probably be accounted for by the excess of 
deaths of men whose employments were not stated over men dying in 
workhouses whose previous employments were stated. This latter class 
was a very large one. ; 

The estimated number of 3107 deaths may probably be regarded as a 
very close approximation to the number of males of all ages and classes 
dying of pulmonary consumption every year in the metropolis; and if 

the distribution according to rank be assumed to be that of Table IV, we 
shall have the 3107 deaths from consumption divided as follows:— 
gentry and professional men 193; tradesmen 219; and artisans, &c. 
2695; the deaths from all other diseases for the three classes being-971, 
569, and 6171. Nowif the deaths from pulmonary consumption in 
the classes of tradesmen and altisans, hore the same proportion to all 
other causes of death as they do in the class of gentry, we should have, 
in the place of 3107 deaths from that disease, only 1541, being a saving 
of 1566 lives, and, on the supposition that the average age of death is 
that of Table [V, of 2014 years of life; moreover, for each of the 1566 
lives prematurely sacrificed, we must reckon at the very least 3132 years 
of lingering illness during the very prime of life. If the same calcu- 
lation corrected by the fraction +3, which represents their relative liability 
to consumption, were applied to the deaths of females, it would raise 
the estimated annual waste of life to 2212, with an additional loss of 
2845 years of life. 

In all these calculations it is assumed to be possible, to place the classes 
of tradesmen and artisans in the same favourable circumstances as the 
gentry. Can this be done? It would be a great stretch of imagination 
to suppose that it could bedoneat once. In all great ameliorations time 
is an essential element—time for the reformation of bad habits—time 
for the widening of streets, the enlarging of houses, the re-constructing 
of workshops, the shortening of hours of labour, for drainage and 
ventilation, for the more abundant supply of water, for public baths, 
for the increase of open spaces for exercise and recreation. Habits of 
intemperance will not suddenly grow into disuse, nor will a desire for 
pure air be created in a day. As in the case of temperance, so in that 
of ventilation, the example must be set by the higher classes, before the 
contagion can be expected to spread to the lower. So long as the rich 
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shall be content to endure the stifling atmosphere of crowded places of 
assembly, whether public or private, and to sleep in rooms from which fresh 
air is sedulously excluded, the poor may be expected to remain indifferent 
to the foul air of their workshops, and to submit without a murmur to 
the manifold inconveniences of their places of residence. It is only, 
then, after the lapse of years that the condition of the tradesman and 
artisan can be expected to be so improved as to reduce their present 
fearful mortality from consumption to the low level of the more forward 
classes. Much, however, may be done at once. Some provision at least 
may be made for the ventilation of houses and workshops, and for the 
shortening of hours of labour. Such a provision would save, in the 
metropolis alone, many hundreds of lives every year. This is not a 
matter of conjecture, or a loose estimate merely, but admits of demon- 
stration. 

It has already been shown (Table II.) that the ratio which deaths by 
consumption bear to those from all other diseases, is higher in the case 
of men employed within-doors than in those working in the open air, 
being in the one case 1 to 1°98, and in the other 1 to.2°56. Now it 
is well known that, as a general rule, men employed in-doors earn 
higher wages than those who work out of doors, and that therefore 
they have the means of procuring better lodgings, clothing, and food. 
In all these things they have the advantage. They differ in this, that 
the in-door labourer, while he shares, though in a less degree, the house- 
hold inconveniences of the out-door labourer, is confined for many hours 
of each day in heated and ill-ventilated apartments. A large proportion 
of men so occupied have as much exercise as men employed in the open 
air; -the occupations of the remainder are of a more or less sedentary 
nature. Those whose employments require more or less exertion, 
differ from out-door labourers only in the air they breathe; and those 
who lead a sedentary life, partly in this, and partly mn the absence of | 
exercise. The experience of the wealthier classes addicted to sedentary 
pursuits, shows that such pursuits are not unfavourable to health and 
longevity. Hence there is good reason to believe that the in-door 
labourer owes his ill-health, not so much to the sedentary nature of his 
employment, as to the foul and heated air which he is constrained to 
breathe. If this reasoning be valid, it will be easy to show what number 
of deaths occurring among the in-door labourers might be prevented. 
A simple calculation, based on Table II., shows that the excess of 
deaths from consumption in the 2774 in-door labourers over the deaths 
from the same disease in an equal number of out-door labourers, is 150. 
Out of 930 deaths from consumption, therefore, no less than 150, or 
about one-sixth, may fairly be assumed to fall victims to the foul air of 
the workshop. If the entire estimated number of deaths from pul- 
monary consumption occurring among artisans, be divided between the 
two classes of in-door and out-door labourers, we shall have the number 
raised to 214; and the addition of lives prematurely sacrificed, and 
females, would swell this number to 400 a-year. 

The estimates which have been thus formed of the waste of life in the 
metropolis, will have to be more than doubled to give the waste for the 
whole of England and Wales. A simple calculation founded on the 
number of deaths from consumption taking place im 25 town districts,* 


* Registrar-General’s Report, for 1843, p. 199, 
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on the supposition that the waste is in the same proportion in those 
districts as in the metropolis, gives us as the number thus sacrificed 4882, 
of which number 1000 deaths seem to be fairly traceable to the unwhole- 
some condition of workshops and factories, and the remainder to the 
state of their dwellings, added to habits of intemperance, and the priva- 
tions to which they are occasionally exposed. 

What part of this waste is to be attributed to causes over which the 
poor have virtually no control, and what part to their own habits of life, 
it is of course impossible to state; but after making a liberal allowance 
for the effects of intemperance, and the occasional use of scanty or 
unwholesome food, there can be no room to doubt that a fearful waste 
of human life at present takes place, and that much of this may be 
prevented by the improvement of dwellings avd workshops. Such 
improvement would doubtless bring with it, as a necessary consequence, 
a great improvement in the habits of the labouring class; for it has 
been clearly proved, and is, in fact, a necessary consequence, that all 
causes of exhaustion are indirectly causes of intemperance. Some 
experience of the poor, and inquiries expressly directed to this point, 
have convinced me that they are led into this baneful habit not so 
much by a love of intemperance and of its treacherous pleasures, as 
by the opinion that spirituous liquors are necessary to the support 
of their strength. Those who use strong exertion in their employments 
drink because they think that without spirituous liquors they could not 
do their work; but those who lead sedentary employments are often 
compelled to drink that they may neutralize the debilitating effect of an 
atmosphere which in extreme cases may be, with little exaggeration, 
described as combining the temperature of an oven with the foul air of 
a sewer. If they had pure air, they would soon cease to regard spiri- 
tuous liquors as necessary to their existence, and the habits which grew 
out of a supposed necessity, might be fairly left to the correcting in- 
fluence of experience and example. If those evils were once corrected 
over which the labouring class have no control, they would not be slow 
to perfect the work of a wise and far-seeing legislation. 

Hitherto the attention of the public has been directed chiefly to the 
waste of human life, and the consequent misery and expense caused by 
fevers due to the bad drainage of towns and streets, and the defective 
construction of the houses of the poor ; but those who have so success- 
fully laboured to rouse the public to a sense of these fearful evils, and of 
the responsibilities growing out of them, have been ignorant of, or have 
disregarded the more silent and stealthy ravages of a disease which is as 
surely the result of foul air, overcrowding, and confinement, as feven 
itself of deficient drainage and unwholesome habitations. If the condi- 
tion of the dwellings of our poorer classes is justly chargeable with the 
fevers to which they are constantly falling victims, to the state of our 
workshops and our long hours of work is as certainly to be attributed a 
large proportion of the cases of consumption which form so fearful an 
item in our mortuary registers. If the entire population of this country 
could be surrounded by influences as wholesome as those to which 
the higher classes owe their better health, longer hfe, and comparative 
immunity from consumption, the number of cases of pulmonary consump - 
tion would be greatly reduced, and some thousands of the most valuable 
part of our population might be saved. This rough estimate may be 
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very far from the truth ; but it is better to err in this way than, by con- 
fining ourselves to the establishment of dry abstract principles, however 
interesting or important, to let pass an opportunity of forcibly drawing 
the attention of the public to a great evil, equally commanding and ad- 
mitting of a remedy. 

In all investigations of this nature there is much room for error. 
Some standards of comparison essential to accuracy are at present wanting 
Causes and effects are so mixed up that it is impossible to separate them. 
The disease which by destroying the adult puts a younger man into his 
place, also alters the distribution of the population, so as to swell the 
number of its own victims; and thus all attempts at perfect accuracy 
are rendered abortive. Approximations confessedly imperfect, and 
estimates necessarily rude, must hold the place of those accurate results 
which force conviction. The author would therefore again guard 
against misconception. He has not dared to characterise his results as 
certain or accurate, but merely as approximations to truth, and proba- 
bilities more or less strongly confirming one another. His estimates are 
open to correction, and await that correction at the hands of himself or 
others ; but he trusts that, in the absence of that certainty of which he 
is in search, the probabilities he has established will serve the purpose 
of attracting attention toa part of the great subject of public health 
which has hitherto received comparatively little attention ; and, in con- 
clusion, he may be allowed to express his own conviction, that the evils 
which have been pointed out are not exaggerated. 

Two tables are subjoined, which form a useful summary of the chief 
probabilities thrown together in the three communications, of which this 
is the last. 


On the Progress of the Population of Russia. By Mason Granam, 


Registrar-General. 
Sir, General Register Office, June, 1844. 


I ENCLOsE an abstract of a Return which I have recently re- 
ceived of the population, marriages, births, and deaths, in the principal 
provinces of the Russian empire. I am indebted to the liberality of 
Count Nesselrode for this Return; which was procured at the instance 
of Lord Aberdeen, by Lord Stuart de Rothsay, and forwarded to me 
by Sir James Graham. 

I have obtained from other countries similar Returns, to compare 
with those made under the Registration Act in England. I submit this 
to the Members of the Statistical Society, as I believe that no Return of 
the kind has been published before out of Russia ; and it appears to me to 
possess an unusual degree of interest, not only from its novelty, but from 
the extent of the population, and the varieties of climate and circum- 
stances in which the people of the several provinces are placed. 

The Return is for the year 1842, and the abstracts of marriages, 
births, and deaths, had not been received from Georgia, Koursk, the 
Trans-Caucasian, or the Caspian provinces: neither have we included 
in the Return Finland, Poland, the Don Cossacks, the Cossacks in the 
country of the Black Sea, and of the Oural; the provinces of Iakotsk, 
Kamschatka, Okhotsk, or Russian America. The population of the 
Russian empire exceeds 60,000,000; of which the Returns from 53 
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provinces specify 52,682,711; and give the marriages, births, and 
deaths among 49,525,420 persons (24,559,414 males, and 24.966,006 
females) in the European (and partly Asiatic) provinces,—in Tobolsk, 
Tomsk, Irkutsk, and Eniseisk,—four provinces of Siberia. The mar- 
riages returned were 501,850; the births 2,205,422; the deaths 
1,856,183. 

The excess of births over deaths was 349,239. This would indicate 
an increase of 0°7 per cent. (or 7 per 1000) annually. 





Males. Females. Total. 

















a — 


fe . . | 24,559,414 | 24,966,006 | 49,525,420 
1842 : 





Married. ... 501, 850 501,850 1,002,740 
Births . « others, My loT e122 1,078,300 2,205,422 
Deaths . | 931,635 924,548 1,856, 183 





The proportion of marriages, births, and deaths, to the population, is 
shown in the annexed ‘Table (A). I think it very probable that the 
Returns of births and deaths include still-born children, which are 
generally registered on the Continent, but have not hitherto been regis- 
tered in England. As the Returns stand, the births were 4°45 per 
cent., the deaths 3°75 per cent., of the population. A correction for the 
still-born would reduce the births to about 4°2, the deaths to 3°5 per 
cent. 

In Russia 1 in 99 persons marries yearly ; in England the propor- 
tion of marriages is much less, 1 in 128. The births in Russia are 
more than 8 per cent. on the female population. The mortality in 
Russia was | in 27; and as the population is increasing, we know that 
the mean duration of life is somewhat lower than 27 years. The mor- 
tality in England is 1 in 45 annually, and the expectation of life 4} 
years. 

The comparison would seem to indicate that in Russia marriages are 
earlier than in England—that more persons marry—that the number 
of children borne by a given number of women is greater in a given 
time—that fewer children attain maturity—and that, notwithstanding 
the rigorous climate, and the causes of insalubrity, the excess of births 
over deaths adds 300,000 or 400,000 persons every year to the part of 
the population embraced in the Returns. : 

The area of the Russian empire is estimated at 7,700,000 English 
square miles. ‘The area of the 49 European provinces, for which the 
population of 49,102,697 was returned, is 1,731,324 English square 
miles; the density is therefore 28 persons to an English square mile, 
and 38 to a geographical square mile. The density of England and 
Wales was 276 persons to an English, 366 to a geographical, square 
mile, in 1841. The area of the two provinces of Siberia,—Tobulsk and 
Tomsk,—is said by Mr. Koeppen in an official statement (quoted by 
M‘Culloch) to be equivalent to 1,887,569 English square miles. The 
population of these provinces was 1,315,461 in 1842; and the mean 
density was therefore less than 1 person to every square mile,—it was 7 
to 10 square miles. In the rest of the empire around the arctic region, 
to which our Return does not extend, there is, according to Mr. 
Koeppen’s statement, not more than 1 person to 4 English square miles. 
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Russia, as is well known, is divided into viceroyalties, provinces (or 
oblasts), and districts. ‘The Return in my possession gives the popula- 
tion, marriages, births, and deaths, in each district and province. The 
abstract which I enclose carries the subdivision no further than pro- 
vinces. 

The Table (B) of the proportion of marriages, births, and deaths, in 
each province to 100 females living, shows that in some parts of Russia 
the mortality is less than in some counties of England; but, as a general 
rule, the mortality was greater than in England. It was greatest in the 
southern provinces,—from Nijgorod to Ekaterinoslav on the Sea of Azov, 
including the most fertile of the corn districts, Kharkoff, Penza, Pultava, 
Viatka, Nijgorod, Saratoff, Riazan, Ekaterinoslav, Orel, Tamboff. 
The annual mortality was from 4°3 to 5°3 per cent. in these provinces, 
which lie in the basin of the Duieper, Don, and Volga; with the general 
aspect of the country looking south, and towards the Black Sea, the 
Caucasus, and the Caspian. 

The mortality of the northern parts of Russia is generally below 3 
per cent. annually; this was the case in Archangel, Minsk, Courland, 
Ksthonia, Olonetz, Pskoff, Vologda, Kalouga, Grodno, Vitepsk, Nov- 
gorod, Moghileff. The rivers of those regions flow north or north- 
west into the Arctic Ocean, the White Sea, and the Baltic. In Wilma 
and Livonia, the mortality was 3°3 and 3:2, slightly above 3 per cent ; 
in Petersburgh (province) 3°8 per cent: with these exceptions, the 
mortality of the parts sloping towards the north or north-west, was a 
fourth or a fifth less than in the southern provinces. 

In Tomsk and Irkoutsk, two vast provinces of Siberia, the mortality 
was so low as 2°4 per cent.; in Tobolsk, however, it was 3°6 per cent. 

These remarks refer to females, but the mortality of males and 
females is nearly the same in Russia. 

This Return, I may remark, has evidently been drawn up with great 
care and accuracy. It gives us a high opinion of the administrative 
talent and energy with which the Government is carried on. 

Those acquainted practically with these matters will be aware how 
arduous an undertaking it must be to procure a census, and periodical 
Returns of the marriages, births. and deaths, from such a vast population, 
so thinly scattered over the face of the country, that in some provinces 
there is not one inhabitant to a square mile of territory. 

The mere fact of registering the marriages, births, and deaths, is also 
-a proof of the deep interest with which the Russian Government re- 
gards, and endeavours to promote, the physical interests of the population 
under its charge. 

I. am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Georce GranaM, 


Joseph Fletcher, Esq., Registrar- General. 
&e. &e. 
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TaBLeE A. 


Rate of Increase of the Population of Russia; and Proportion of Marriages, 
births, and Deaths, to the Population, in England and Russia, compared. 





Annual rate of increase, ‘7 per cent.—Males, +81; Females, °62. 











One Marriage to One Birth to One Death to 
Males Males Males 
Males. |Females}| and Males.|Females}| and Males.|Females! and 
Females Females Females 














Ramee. se i 40| Bo Oo Stat Ql | a) oe oy, | 
England (1838-41) || 63 | 65 | 128 | 15 |. 16.,|. 3h |. 43 4. 47. | ows 











| ns || ED | ES | aE 

















| 
To 100 Males. To 100 Females, To 100 Persons, 
Deaths || Deaths | 
Marriages.| Births. of Marriages.| Births. of Marriages,| Births. | Deaths. 
Males. Females 














Russia*.. 2°043 | 8:986) 3-793]) 2°010 | 8°834 3-703| 1°013 | 4-453] 3-748 


England . 1-599 | 6°539] 2-308] 1°528 | 6°250 2-131 “781 | 3°197| 2°219 
| 











* The still-born are probably included in the Russian returns of births and 
deaths. Applying a correction derived from the Prussian returns,in which the 
numbers stili-born are specified, the corrected mortality of Russia will be 3°590, the 
births 4° 296, per cent. annually. 


Note.—The return does not state the ages of the living, the ages at death, nor 
the causes of death; but it is very probable that all these particulars will ulti- 
mately be procured. Professor Schubert’s volume, ‘‘ Das Russiche Reich,” in his 
“Handbuch der Allgemeinen Staatskunde von Europa,” contains a tolerably good 
account of the progress of statistics in Russia. The first census (Revision) was taken 
in 1723, in connexion with a poll-tax, and was to be repeated every 20 years; but it 
embraced only 5,794,928 males subject to the tax. The church registers were insti- 
tuted by Peter the Great,in 1722; but their organization was only completed in the 
time of Catharine II. “ From the time of Catharine,” says Schubert, “ two ab- 
stracts were made: (1) the one for the Senate, classed in governments and _pro- 
vinces, first introduced in 1768 by Count Sievers in the governments of Novogorod 
and Tver. It embraces all the religious sects, but has not hitherto been made 
public (“sind aber bis jetzt noch nicht offentlich bekaunt gemacht”). (2) The other 
return, for the Holy Synod, is made in 36 eparchies, which only comprise the mem- 
bers of the Greek Catholic Church (Griechish Catholischen Kirchen). A sum- 
mary of this return is published every year.”} Schubert’s calculations are all 
founded on the ecclesiastical returns. It appears, therefore, that Russia has had 
for many years two systems of registration in operation (as England has at the present 
time),—the registers of the established Greek Church,—and the civil registers, 
which are made for the Imperial Government, and of which the return in Table C. 
is a detailed abstract. 





+ Schubert, vol. i. p. 147, 
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TasLe B.—Density of the Population, and Proportion of Marriages, 
Births, and Deaths, in the several Provinces of Russia. 


Progress of Population in Russia. 





Average Popu- To 100 Females Living. 
lation to a Geo- 


graphical square 























Mile ere Marriages,| Births. fone. 
1. Archangel. <..>. °9 1°546 8°100 2-993 
tres 2, Qlonetz’, 2 ors 6 1-911 | 9-412 | 2-692 
, 3. Vologda. . . 7 1°84] 9° 306 2-801 
{ 4. Petersburgh. . 4] 12756..\-9° 739.1 (3°970 
aoa eae 
. FSkKo e s ri 4 reel, 750 
7. Smolensk . 70 2+247 9 +823 3°269 
8. “MOSCOW < See 159 2-135 i 4°010 
CT Gt ae osteo ee 74 1°930 9°30] 3-030 
iOSJaxvosiaa. 79 1-440 | 8-188 3°367 
Great bho Kosmos co pee es 43 1-592 7.626 3° 290 
Russia. 12. Nijgorod +s. 0 » 79 1-950 | 8:758°| 4-684 
13. Wladimir 1% 85 1°82] 8° 352 3°94] 
14. Riegams o  % 6° G 109 2°517 8-296 4-450 
bb. Damo. 54 90 1-930 7°393 4-279 
TG. Powlans xo 40g 4s 139 3°223 8°41] 4-171 
17. Kalouga; = «& =. 109 2°138 7°842 2: 866 
TS. Orel a. we ee gee 117 2-42] 9-311 4-320 
bo onl Go 755 Age 6 142 es os e% 
Baths , 20.-Eesthomia® (2 32 “go. 56 1°657 7°586 2°627 
eS ae J 2 Ledbwonta “oS gees 8g 59 1°738 8°158 3°048 
| 22, Courland 2 2. 67 £77215 6-092 | 53 
: Boe Vitevsk @ se 59 1°12s8 8° 532 2+928 
Rane 124. Moghileff ¢ 2 | 63 2-129 | 9-263 | 2-983 
; GAAS, Be, 1 gn a li aaa 33 1°550 6°800 2°360 
20,0 Wilaa. seaeee se 69 1°940 8°91] 3°345 
Lithuania. J-27;-Grodno « 6 «s « 82 2°330 9°078 2°922 
28. Bielostock 7G Alp 103 1572 qe oa 3°025 
29. Voriiynia, > 2 A-"3 §2 1°689 §°764 3°764 
[32 Eo See eg 164 1°991 8°445 3°701 
Slee = SSS sF es W4 1°878 7°823 3°613 
Little | 32. Pehemigsfis so. 94 2°091 8°842 3°859 
Russia, ~ 33. Pultava . : 95 2+339 | 8-041 | 4-727 
34. Kharkofi. — @ =s—* 51 2°223 8°906 5° 260 
30. VOrOne} es ces 3 6 71 2-240 9°553 3°918 
36. Don Cussacks . . 16 site os Be 
37. Ekaterinuslav . . 43 2°217 9°775 4-435 
New 39.-Gherson-. 5 23" 49 1°539 8°898 3-294 
Russia. SV CRUMOR 6 ee 16 1°735 | 12°298 3°422 
40. Bessarabia . .« . 54 2°614 | 11°003 2°980 
AIOE 8 ee 71 1°903 Codd 3°30 
Wolga | reaza ts -<s- 3s « 91 met fd 8°225 4738 
and 43. Simbirsk . 68 1°976 9°055 3°693 
Caspian ) 44. Saratoff . ‘ 30 2°025 | 9°599 | 4-640 
Provinces. | 45. Astrakan : 3 1 858 8°750 2-990 
46. Caucasus, &e. , o 3°03] BON ee 
, 47. Orenbourg .. 16 2-665 9+ 80- 3°53 
ee ie a 3 1°817 |. 9:668 | 3-744 
Pees 49. Wiatha: “ae 3 2-102 | 10:77.) A725 
50. Tobolsk’. sie: 9 1-772 eo oe 
51. Tomsk . aN 1°461 |. 7°589 2°395 
“ys 52. Irkoutsk 4 1°482 6°905 2-417 
eho. 53-5. Iakoutzk, Kams-) bd a a” 
chatka, Okhotsk . f | 57 
55. Eniseisk. mae 1°392 9°735 3°307 
TENCOTMND foie ure So ate. Dow Oe 356 FAD eo 


1°528 |» 6°250* 


* It will be recollected that the English Return of Births is defective, and that the still-born are 
probably registered in Russia, 
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Statistical Report on the Physical and Moral Condition of the 
Working Classes in the Parish of St. Michael, Blackrock, near 
Cork. By Nortu Luptow Bramisu, F.R.S., President of the Cork 
Scientific and Literary Society. 

[ Read before the Stattstical Section of the British Assocration at Cork, August, 1843. ] 


Tue parish of St. Michael comprehends the district generally known 
under the name of the “ Peninsula of Blackrock ;”? being bounded on 
the north and east sides by the river Lee; on the south, by the tributary 
stream of Tramore, which forms, with the confluence of the tide, the 
** Douglas Channel;”? and on the west, by the town parishes of St. 
Nicholas and St. Finn Bars, the former meeting it about one mile from 
the city of Cork. It contains 1,929 acres, or three square miles, nine 
acres. ‘The whole population in April, 1843, was 2,630, consisting of 
457 families, living in 413 houses; 61 houses are uninhabited, and 9 
are in progress of building. Of the population, 2,187 are Roman 
Catholics, and 443 Protestants, including dissenters, being a proportion 
of nearly 5 to 1 ina district much inhabited by Protestant gentry. The 
Catholic males number 1,042, females, 1,145; Protestant males, 197, 
females, 246 ;—800 males and 900 females are ever 14 years of age; 
439 males and 491 females are under that age. Ninety families are 
living in one room to each family ; 260 in two rooms, and 207 in three 
or more rooms to each family; the average number of persons to a bed 
is three. 

The whole number of the gentry is 372, leaving that of the working 
classes, 2,258; of these, 1,125 are males, and 1,133 females, which 
may be thus classified :— 


Males. 
Carpenters’ "OS 1S Gingle drivers* . . . 13 
Dasonsi) irk PS Tea Lime-burners . «6 es) (18 
Slatetss:...33 seMnce esa dl2 Brick-makers.  . . . 56 
PAVlOESs os [ASS we neha lO Fishermen. are ra 
Shoemakers . .» ».» 14 Male servatitsis, sen < «6. 79 
Sanne ea ao te ees 9 Lanoureisi. <5 4s cs Oe 
Ceopeis 10 .e Cate SO eG Aged and infirm . . . 46 
Cabinet-makers . . . 2 Children even iack 16 6496 
GARUONETS 029 og BN an ce ee mpi 
MALMICrS 6 os Gye 2 tan OO Total Males 1125 

Females. 


Employed as servants, in field work, &.. . . 372 
Children, and aged and infirm . . . . . 403 
Unemployed p77 8 ee le EE 0 808 


—_——_—_. 


Total Females . . 1133 

In the above enumeration are not included theinmates of the Ursuline 
convent, numbering 50 nuns, 80 boarders, and 20 servants; Mr. 
Rudkin’s academy for young gentlemen, containing 26 Protestant males ; 
and Miss Bergin’s seminary for young ladies, containing 16 Protestant 
females. 

One hundred and thirteen of the working classes hold land, varying 
from a quarter of an acre to seven acres each. They pay an average 
yearly rent of 3d. per acre, exclusive of poor rate and county rate; the 


* Generally owners. 
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former of which may be averaged at 1s. 10$d., and the latter at 5s. 10d. 
per acre annually. Those holding under leases are also subject to the 
payment of tithe, which averages 2s. an acre ; but this is not now very 
strictly enforced in the parish from the small holder, the landlord being 
at present immediately responsible to the minister. The soil is generally 
excellent, and capable of bearing the fmest wheat crops. The course of 
tillage is potatoes and wheat alternately ; the former being manured, but 
so indifferently, and the general preparation of the land being so imper- 
fectly performed by the working farmer, that the potato crop seldom 
yields more than seven tons, or the wheat more than six barrels of 20 
stone, or about 34 English quarters per acre, being not more than two- 
thirds of the produce of the same description of land under a proper 
system of tillage. Great ignorance, or an indolent adherence to old 
habits, is exhibited in the application of manure, which is often left for 
days previous to use exposed, in small heaps, to the action of the atmo- 
sphere, and consequently to the loss of its most fertilizing qualities by 
evaporation. Many of the labouring class hire small portions of ma- 
nured land from the gentry, for the purpose of speculating in early 
potatoes, which, if productive, and at the ordinary average price, yield 
them a fair profit. Such portions of land, varying from a quarter to 
two or three acres, let at the rate of 10/. to 12/. an acre, which, although 
apparently high, ofien yields a profit of 6/. to 8/. per acre. But of late 
years the produce of potato ground has been very uncertain; and when 
the crop fails, either the poor tenant becomes a severe loser, or fails to 
make good his agreement with the proprietor; generally, the emergency 
is met by abatements on the part of the landlord. 

The number of men and boys able to work, and dependent upon 
work for subsistence, is 653, Of these, 370 are employed, and 283 un- 
employed. A great portion of the latter subsist on the earnings of some 
member of the family who is employed ; others support themselves in a 
temporary manner by pledging or selling part of their effects ; and others, 
on the alms ofthe benevolent. The workhouse is the last resource ; and, 
at the present time, although 283 males and 308 females, or more than 
one-fourth of the working population, are without the means of earning 
their livelihood, im consequence of the want of employment, only three 
persons belonging to the parish are in the workhouse. 

Wages.—Tradesmen’s wages average 20s. per week; labouring men 
receive 5s. 10d., women, 3s., and children, 2s. per week; but many 
able-bodied men work for 5s. a-week. For particular kinds of labour, 
such as quarrying, the wages are 7s. per week ; and lime-burners receive 
10s., in consideration of being employed by night. From the super- 
abundance of labour, wages do not, as formerly, rise in time of harvest, 
and good reapers can be had at the present moment (August, 1843), at 
the ordinary wages of ls. a-cay. 

Food, Clothing, &§c.—The food of the poorest labourer consists of 
potatoes and milk, or potatoes and salt-fish, the cost of which is about 
Qid. per head per week, or 4s. 8d. per week for a family of six. A 
considerable number, however, use meat and bread occasionally ; 1,200, 
or more than one-half, once a-week ; and 700, twice a-week. The ave- 
rage cost of food for the whole is 1s. 7d. per head per week, or 9s. 6d. 
per week for a family of six persons. The precarious condition and 
improvidence of the fishermen is much to be deplored. According to a 
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late Act of Parliament, they are prevented from fishing nearly one-halt 
the year; and they are often unsuccessful at other periods; yet, while em- 
ployed, they use bread and tea, the common labourer living on potatoes 
and milk, and they seldom put by anything to meet emergencies. Only 
three Blackrock fishermen have deposits in the savings’ bank; these 
average 7/. each. 

The cost of clothing annually is 18s. per head for a family of six; of 
coal, 9d. per week, for the same number: 1,200 men, and 800 women, 
or nearly nine-tenths of the working population, wear shoes and stock- 
ings; 320 have one or more pigs; 290 families only of the whole popu- 
lation have pig-sties. Of the 413 inhabited houses, only 230 are provided 
with privies ; and the want of sewers, drains, water-shoots, and appro- 
priate receptacles for carrying away the dirt and drainage from the 
houses of the labouring poor, is a great impediment to their cleanliness. 
One of the greatest wants which they experience is the want of water, 
as well fur drinking as for domestic purposes. There are two public 
pumps of hard water, about a mile apart, but the water in one of these 
is of a very indifferent quality; at times, scarcely available for any 
domestic purpose, and the poor of this part of the parish are frequently 
obliged to send across the river to the opposite bank, at a distance of a 
mile, and at a great sacrifice of time and labour. 

Three hundred and thirty-six of the working classes receive assistance 
from the loan bank, the average amount of each loan being 2/. 10s. ; 
38 have deposits in the savings’ bank, averaging 10/. each; 300 have 
articles pledged, the amount of the united pledges of each individual 
averaging 2/.; 300 are in arrear of rent, at an average of 3/. The 
whole amount of arrear is 900/. 

Education.—190 Roman Catholic males attend the Blackrock national 

school. 
165 Roman Catholic females, Mrs. Murphy’s free 
school in Ballintemple. 
181 Roman Catholic females, the Convent free school. 
80 Roman Catholic females, Mrs. Meade’s school at 
Balliniough. 
37 Protestant males and females attend the Protestant 
free school in Ballintemple. 
26 Protestant males, Mr. Rudkin’s academy. 
16 Protestant females, Miss Bergin’s seminary. 

Thus two-thirds of the children under 14 years of age are in progress 
of education. An average yearly sum of 3/. each is paid for the edu- 
cation of 142 of the children. 

Of the 457 families into which the population is divided, and 87 of 
which only are gentry, 435 families possess books, and 236 the Bible. 

The moral condition of the working classes is extremely good; the 
only crimes committed are petty larcenies, and there are only two ille- 
gitimate children in the parish. Habits of intemperance, as regards 
intoxicating liquors, are little known, nor can this favourable feature be 
attributed altogether to the temperance or total abstinence movement— 
unless, perhaps, by the influence of example; for out of the whole 
working population of 2,258, only 160 males, and 60 females, or less 
than one-tenth of the whole, have taken the temperance pledge. 

The large proportion of unemployed persons, particularly females, in 
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this district, is much to be deplored. It may be mainly attributed to the 
large proportion of land under pasture, im the demesnes of the gentry, 
which thus limits the field work to little more than one-fourth of the 
area of the district. There is no manufactory or public work, with the 
exception of small lime-works and brick-making, which employ but a 
very limited number of persons; the quarries and lime-kilns about 36 
throughout the year; and the brick-making, about 90, of all ages, for 
three months. 

As no registry of deaths is kept in the parish, no statistical statement 
can be made, or accurate conclusions drawn, as to the mortality of the 
working population. In the Catholic community there are generally 
five persons to a family; one baptism to every five families, and one 
marriage to every five baptisms, annually. 

Sanitary Condition.—There is no endemic disease peculiar to the 
district. A light and dry soil thinly covers a limestone rock, the strata 
of which crop up at a high angle, in some places nearly perpendicular, 
causing a perfect drainage of the surface. In a few places, the 
soil rests upon hills of diluvial sand and gravel, which equally drain the 
surface. A few pools in hollows of the limestone, and two or three 
small springs, offer nothing to create marsh or boggy surface. Free, 
therefore, from miasmatic influence, intermittent fever or ague is almost 
unknown,—only six cases having received dispensary attendance during 
the last seven years. 

Phthisis or consumption cannot be considered frequent, an annual 
average of only three cases of this disease fully developed, and an 
annual average of six cases of spitting of blood, appearing in the dis- 
pensary journal for the same period. 

The total number of medical cases for the last seven years was 7,924, 
being an annual average of 1,132; surgical, 2,094, or an average of 
2997 annually. The total number of cases of all descriptions for the 
same period was 10,468, giving an annual average of 1,4954, or more 
than half the population. 

A serious visitation of typhus fever took place in the first year of the 
septennial period (1836), the number of cases among the poor amount- 
ing to 353, or about one-seventh of the whole. This gradually subsided 
in the following years to 110, 85, 102, 63, 37, and 46. 

In the years 1832 and 1834, the district was severely afflicted with 
cholera, after which it nearly disappeared: in the latter part of 1837, 
and beginning of 1838, it returned, but from the judicious treatment © 
adopted by the dispensary physician, Dr. Haines, was foliowed by few 
fatal results. 

On comparing the pulmonary with abdominal affections in this dis- 
trict, the singular fact is observable, that while the pulmonary affections 
exceeded the abdominal in each of the first six years (1836 to 1842,) 
the order is reversed in the seventh year. This may be referred to the 
altered condition of the climate, the past summer having been unusually 
dry and warm, which conclusion appears to be strengthened by the fact, 
that the actual as well as relative proportion of pulmonary affections 
throughout the year was diminished, while, notwithstanding the plentiful 
potato crop, the actual and relative proportion of abdominal disorders 
among the poor was augmented. 
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Statistics of Fires in London. 


In the number of this Journal for September, 1838 (vol. i. p. 283), an 
account was given of the formation and organization of “ The London 
Fire-engine Establishment,’’ which not only created for the first time an 
effective system for extinguishing or arresting actual conflagration, but 
also originated a regular accumulation of data respecting the most 
prevalent accidental causes of fire, calculated to afford important sug- 
gestions as to the means, yet more desirable, of preventing the occur- 
rence of this formidable species of individual disaster and public danger. 
As regards the primary object of the combination, the more prompt 
extinetion of fires actually broken out, the paper in question shows to 
what extent it had been attained in the course of the first five years 
during which the: establishment was in operation, from 1833 to 1837, 
from the data furnished by the registry which it regularly keeps of the 
number, extent, &c. of fires in every year; the most important fact thus 
indicated being, a considerable diminution of the proportion which the 
number of fires wherein the premises were either wholly consumed or 
seriously damaged, bore to the total number of cases. 

As regards the causes of fires, the first class of facts furnished by the 
records of the Establishment is that which relates to the respective 
degrees of liability to such accident attaching to the nature of the 
premises or their occupancy. The paper in this journal already referred 
to, presents a list of those descriptions of occupation of premises in which 
fires had occurred most frequently during the same period of five years, 
stating the number that had happened in each kind of occupation; from 
whence naturally follow certain deductions as to the comparative chances 
of fire necessarily attending particular trades and occupations. 

A still more important kind of data supplied by the same systematic 
registration, consists in the specification of the ascertained cause of each 
individual fire. Herein the prompt attendance and the diligent en- 
deavours constantly used by the firemen of the Establishment to trace out 
the particular occasion of each conflagration had already been so satis- 
factory in their result, that the same period of five years had sufficed to 
reduce the cases in which the cause was undiscovered to a very small 
proportion. Accordingly, the paper in question presents a tabular 
statement of the several causes which had led to fires, and the number 
of instances under each head, so far as the same could be ascertained, in 
each year from 1833 to 1837; from whence is shown the relative fre- 
quency of the several causes, whether arising from negligence, from 
necessary nature of occupation, or from inevitable accident. 

And finally, a third statement in the same paper, combining the 
materials of the two former, exhibits the several causes of fires in the 
different classes of buildings and trades furnishing the greatest number 
of fires, specifying the numbers in each class assignable to each cause 
respectively ; thus affording means to discover those peculiar circum- 
stances in a given trade which subject it to this kind of danger. 

Again, the quarterly number of the Journal of December last (vol. vi. 
p- 361) presents a continuation of the results of the operations and the 
observations of the Metropolitan Fire-engine Establishment, in the 
shape of extracts from the Report of Mr. Braidwood, superintendent of 
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the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, to the managing Committee of the Esta- 
blishment, on the fires which occurred in the year 1842, including an 
abstracted statement of the fires during each of the fem years previous. 
Here, again, the leading fact regarding the increased effectiveness of the 
Establishment appears in the still decreasing proportion of the cases of 
total destruction to that of the whole number of conflagrations. The 
other most remarkable fact presented by this tabular view is, that the 
proportion of cases of fire in which gas was found to be used on the 
premises, had increased in the same ten years from one-fourth to three- 
fourths of the whole number of fires—a fact, however, which of itself 
cannot be taken to indicate anything beyond the rapid progress of the 
substitution of gas-lights for the old modes of artificial lighting. 

We now extract from the Appendix to the same Report a particular 
statement of the fires which took place in London in each of the same 
ten years. The former of the two papers already referred to, having 
confined its list of the occupations of premises to those classes in which 
more than six fires had occurred during the five years, the present table, 
specifying every class in which any fires whatever have occurred, exhi- 
bits upwards of a hundred several descriptions of occupancy which do 
not appear in the former statement. In like manner, the account of the 
causes of fire in the several classes of buildings having, in the same 
paper, been limited to those classes (18 in number) wherein more than 
20 fires had occurred during the five years, the present statement will 
be found to specify the causes, so far as discovered, in each several 
description of occupancy, amounting to upwards of a hundred and eighty. 
Since, also, the latter statement extends over ten years in leu of five 
from the complete organization of the Establishment, it presents the 
means of carrying out the deductions of the preceding paper with greater 
fulness, precision, and certainty. 

The following table, then, based on the experience of ten complete, 
years, supplies all the further data on this subject which it will be re- 
quisite to place on record in the pages of this journal, excepting only a 
brief statement of the gross result of each succeeding year’s operations. 

At a period when the municipal arrangements of our large towns for 
the purposes of public health and safety are undergoing so severe a 
scrutiny as that to which they are now subjected, it would be well that 
the subject of fire police should not wholly escape attention, with refer- 
ence not only to supplies of water easily accessible, but also to express 
arrangements by which the services of some police officer of experience 
in these cases shall always be available for the direction of proceedings, 
where no such complete establishment exists as that of the London Fire 
Brigade. The supply of water for such purposes is too often left to the 
mere good-nature of private companies ; and the Icss of life and property 
through the pure helplessness of alarm, of surprise, and of ignorance 
regarding the progress of such casualties, is very great. While there 
is a competition among some of our largest corporate towns for the best 
chief of their police, it would, therefore, not be amiss, were they to 
apply some of this spirit of rivalry in good administration to providing 
that each of their several police forces shall contain at least one person 
of skill in these matters; and Mr. Braidwood’s is a normal school, 
in which they may always rely on finding men of character and ex- 
perience. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


South Australia.—The colony of South Australia embraces the ter- 
ritory comprised between the 132nd and 141st degrees of east longitude, 
and extends from the sea coast on the southward to the 26th degree of 
south latitude. Of the greater portion of this extensive country nothing 
is as yet known. The peninsula formed by St. Vincent’s and Spencer’s 
Gulfs on the west, and Lake Alexander and the Murray on the east, (the 
western boundary extending from Cape Jervis in latitude about 36° 20” 
to the head of Spencer’s Gulf in latitude about 324°, and the eastern 
boundary extending from Cape Jervis to the great bend of the Murray in 
latitude 34°),—Yorke’s Peninsula, between Spencer’s and St. Vincent’s 
Gulfs,—and the peninsula of Eyria, the boundaries of whichextend from 
Sleaford Bay, in a northerly and easterly direction as far as the head of 
Spencer’s Gulf, and in a northerly and westerly direction as far as 
Streaky Bay,—are the only portions of the province which have as yet 
been explored, and the latter of these is still only very imperfectly 
known. 

The settlement of the colony has not, excepting a few hundred persons at 
Port Lincoln, yet extended beyond the peninsula formed by the Murray 
and the gulf; nor, considering the vast extent of available country still 
unappropriated, is it likely to do so for some years. From Adelaide as 
far as Lake Alexandrina on the east, and Encounter Bay and Cape Jervis 
on the south, lies a fine extent of country, couvsisting alternately of rich 
alluvial vallies, and mountain ranges of grassy forest. The only rivers 
of any consequence that empty themselves into the sea, which forms the 
western boundary of this country, are the Sturt and the Onkaparinga 
rivers, and several smaller streams. On the east the Bremer, Angus, 
Finniss, Inman, Hindmarsh, and other streams, disgorge into the Lake 
and Encounter Bay. 

The census of 1842 exhibits a return of 14,625 souls; but as no re- 
turns have been made for many remote districts, and as no allowance 
has, notwithstanding, been made for omissions, it is believed that the 
actual population of the province is not at this time under 16,000 
souls. 

Taking the above return as the basis of our calculations, the male 
population of the province is nearly as one and a half to one of the 
females, a state of things which accounts in some degree for the scarcity 
of female servants. Taking the present population of the province at 
16,000, and the land selected in the province at 320,000 acres, an 
allowance of 20 acres of land must be made for every man, woman, and 
child in the province, independent of the thousands of acres which are 
at present grazed upon, although not selected, or even surveyed. 

Upon the caiculation of 20 acres of land for every man, woman, and 
child in the province, there is at the present moment sufficient land 
surveyed to accommodate a population of 32,000 souls; that is, a popu- 
lation twice its present amount. 

The number of children in the province under seven years of age are 
not given in the above census, but they may be set down at 3,000, and, ~ 
in the past year, the births may be calculated at rather more than three 
times the amount of the deaths. 

The farmers have found great difficulty in getting in the harvest this 
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year, from want of hands; and as 200 additional shepherds will be 
wanted almost immediately, there are not a sufficient number of labourers 
in the colony for the requirements of the ensuing year, by nearly 1,000. 
It is hoped, therefore, that the friends of the colony in England will 
impress upon the Colonial Office the necessity for the speedy renewal of 
emigration. 


Turnpike Trusts—From the Report of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into the subject, it appears that for every 200 miles 
of turnpike road, there are, on an average, ten surveyors; whereas, if 
the highways aud turnpike trusts were consolidated, one properly 
qualified surveyor might perform much better the service with which 
the ten are charged. ‘There are, it appears, 1,116 turnpike trusts, com- 
prehending about 22,000 miles. The officers employed consist of 1,120 
treasurers, 1,135 clerks, and 1,300 surveyors: total 3,555. The annual 
cost of the repadr of the turnpike roads is 51/. per mile, making a total ex- 
penditure of 1,122,000/. per annum. The debts amounted toupwards of 
9,000,000/., and they appeared to be rapidly increasing. The average 
expense of the management of the highway and turnpike roads is esti- 
mated at 10/. per mile per annum; but it is calculated that if the 
management of the turnpikes and highways were consolidated, they 
might be better managed at an expense of from 30s. to 2/. per mile per 
annum. On comparing the actual expense of the repairs of roads under 
a scientific management of the highways with the common cost, it ap- 
pears probable that by management on an extended and appropriate 
scale, upwards of 500,000/. per annum might be saved on that branch 
of administration alone. 

The Committee of the House of Commons, which sat in 1834, 
examined some of the most able engineers in the country; and a Com- 
mission subsequently appointed, at the head of which were the Duke of 
Richmond and the Marquis of Salisbury, coincided in recommending 
the adoption of the principle of consolidation as the only means of re- 
trieving that branch of administration.— Report on the Samtary Con- 
dition of the Labouring Population of Great Britain, p. 325. 


Private and Joint-Stock Banks. 


An Account of the Number of Private and Joint-Stock Banks registered 
in each Year from 1820 to 1842, both inclusive. 





























Number Number of Number Number of 

Year. of Private Joint Stock Year. of Private Joint Stock 
Banks. Banks. Banks. Banks. 
1820 to 1821 521 ea 1831 to 1832 424 25 
1821 to 1822 526 ae 1832 to 1833 416 35 
1822 to 1823 547 ee 1833 to 1834 416 A7 
1823 to 1824 547 ae 1834 to 1835 All 55 
1824 to 1825 544 a 1835 to 1836 407 100 
1825 to 1826 504 oa 1836 to 1837 Bol 107 
1826 to 1827 | 465 6 1837 to 1838 BAL 104 
1827 to 1828 456 7 1838 to 1839 332 108 
1828 to 1829 | 460 1] 1839 to 1840 332 113 
1829 to 1830 439 15 1840 to 184] 321 115 
1830 to 1831 436 19 1841 to 1842 ou} 118 











[Parl. Paper, No, 85, Session 1843, ] 
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Slave Trade Police—A Return of the Number of Ships of War, of all 
Classes, employed for the Suppression of the Slave Trade in the Year 
1842; stating the Number of Guns and of Men. 























umber of umber of Number of 

CLASS. i Ships. py Men. 
3rd rate Pe er @ 45 1 72 620 
4thrate .. - . 4 202 1,900 
5th rate. . © oe 2 88 720 
Gthergte OG a ses 5 130 1,085 
Sloop ee? tees Se 19 310 2,550 
Steam-vessel . 2. © -© 8 26 686 
Gun-brig . « « «© .« 19 117 | 993 











Tetaklree Gay 58 945 | 8,554 





This Return is made for the lst of July, as an average of the force 
employed for the whole of the year 1842; but although the above 
number of vessels were furnished with Slave-Trade Instructions, yet 
they were only employed in cruising against Slave Vessels as the other 
duties of the stations on which they were respectively employed would 
permit. 


Yeomanry Cavalry.—This is a force almost exclusively confined to 
England. The Irish Yeomanry were disbanded on the 31st of March, 
1834: and in Scotland there are only the Ayrshire corps and that of the 
Upper Ward of Lanarkshire; the former containing 6, and the latter 
4 troops, with 38 officers and 750 men, maintained at an expense of 
4,190/. 1s.6d. But in England there are 53 corps, comprising 228 
troops: 9 of these corps, comprising 11 troops, serve gratuitously, and 
do not make any returns of their effective strength to the War Office ; 
but the other 44 comprise in their 217 troops 12,684 men, and their 
cost to the government, in 1841, was 78,179. 4s. Td., making the total 
cost of the English and Scotch Yeomanry 82,369/. 6s. 1d., including 
212/. 18s. for the pay and travelling expenses of officers employed to 
inspect them.—(Par/, Pap., Sess. 1842, No. 300 ) 


Religious Instruction, Ireland.—Prefixed to a recent return to an 
order of the House of Commons (1843, No. 588) is a summary, from 
which it appears that the total number of schools in operation in Ireland 
under the National Board of Commissioners of Education was, on the 
30th of April, 1843, no fewer than 2,751, of which 2,614 have made 
returns of the course of religious instruction pursued in them during 
the four months preceding. In 492 of these National Schools the Holy 
Scriptures were read, daily or occasionally, without the selected “ Scrip- 
ture Lessons ;” in 592 both the Holy Scriptures and the “Scripture 
Lessons” were read: making a total of 1,084 in which the Holy Scriptures 
have been read daily or occasionally. The number of schools in which 
the “Scripture Lessons’? published by the Commissioners have alone 
been read was 855, making 1,447 in which these lessons were used ; 
while the number in which neither the Scriptures nor the “‘ Scripture 
Lessons” were read was 815. By another return of the same session 
(520) it appears, that 137 were on sites belonging or attached to Roman 
Catholic religious edifices. 
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Tenth Report of the Manchester Statistical Society, established 
in 1833.— October, 1843. 


Tur Annual Meeting of the Society was held in the Chamber of Com- 
merce, when Officers for the ensuing Session were appointed. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to the Directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce, for their kindness in allowing the use of their 
room for the Meetings of the Society. 

At subsequent Meetings, during the Session, the following communi- 
cations were made :— 


On the Medical Inspection of Towns and the Registration of the 
Causes of Death.—Mr. P. H. Holland. 

On Early Marriages in Oriental Countries as being no evidence of 
Early Puberty ——Mr. Roberton. 


A Committee was appointed to report on the Expenditure of the 
Public Charities in Manchester during the last five years, which has not 
yet reported. 

In pursuance of a Resolution of the Society passed at the Meeting of 
the 9th of May, the Secretaries advertised for an Agent to undertake a 
new inquiry into the state of Education in the Boroughs of Manchester 
and Salford, but owing to the excited state of the public mind upon this 
subject, it was considered desirable to postpone entering upon the in- 

uiry. 
i The Committee on the Registration of Births, Deaths, and Marriages, 
for the Districts of Manchester and Salford, have been actively engaged 
in abstracting and classifying the entries in the Registrar’s books, and 
from the continuance of their labours a most valuable mass of infor- 
mation is in process of collection and arrangement. 

During the past Session, three Ordinary Members have been elected. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Exghth Ordinary Meeting, June 11, 1844. 


Lieut.-Colonel Sykes, V.P., in the Chair. 
The following gentlemen were elected :— 


Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. William Humphry Freeland, Esq. 
Alfred Rhodes Bristow, Esq. 


The following gentlemen were proposed as candidates for admission 
into the Society :— 


Julius Jeffreys, Esq. Gregory Seale Walter, Esq. 
B. Smith, Esq., M.P, A. A. Knox, Esq. 


A paper, by Mr. Hutchinson, was read, entitled ‘‘ Contributions to 
Vital Statistics, obtained by means of a Pneumatic Apparatus for 
valuing the Respiratory Powers with relation to Health.”’—See p. 193. 
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BILLS OF MORTALITY. 


The quarterly returns are obtained from 115 districts, sub-divided into 576 Sub- 
districts. Thirty-four districts are placed under the metropolis, and the remaining 
81 districts comprise, with some agricultural districts, the principal towns and 
cities of England. The population was 6,578,912 in 1841. 

The deaths registered in the last quarter (ending June 30th) amounted to 38,925, 
which is less by 7116 than the deaths in the previous quarter, and 1283 less than 
the average of the corresponding Spring quarter in the 5 years (1838-42). Allow- 
ing for the increase of the town population, the mortality was 10 per cent. below 
the average of the season. 

The reduction in the mortality has been unequally distributed over the kingdom ; 
but as a general rule, it has been most remarkable in the large manufacturing 
districts. 


Average of 5 Deaths 
previous Spring in the 
Quarters, Quarter ending 
1838-42. ? June 30, 1844. 
Manchester Soa. te ete? oe 1260 
SaOrd ss 24. eho. ee 417 
Ashton and Oldham... > 1377 993 
peat > Dm « L107 936 - 
Sheatield osu fs hus Set Hote aT 464 
Stockport o  GaPuce,. we eon 418 
Tamerpool 45) 6 =)" “ee se aS 1547 


Birmingham remained the same; and in a few of the other manufacturing districts, 
to be shortly mentioned, the mortality was above their average. 


Smati-pox and Scarlatina have been epidemic in the metropolis; and towards the 
end of the quarter, 51 persons (chiefly children) died of the former, 78 of the latter 
disease in one week, The deaths in the quarter from smad/-poxr were 425. 107 of 
the number were reported by the informants to have been vaccinated; but the 
evidence of this would necessarily be, in many cases, uncertain and imperfect. 
Influenza has declined ; and sincethe mean temperature has risen above 60 degrees, 
bowel complaints have become more prevalent. 


The epidemics most frequently mentioned in the country districts are scarlatina, 
measles, small-pox, hooping-cough, and typhus. 


The quarterly meteorological table has been compiled from the weekly tables 
supplied by the astronomer royal. The mean temperature (55° 0/) was 1° 9/ 
above the average of the season; the highest temperature of the air (observed) was 
83° 3/, the lowest 34°; the thermometer once rose in the sun to 111° 7/, and fell on 
the grass so low as 21° 6/. The mean dew pont was 47° 2’. The quarter has been 
remarkable for the small quantity of rain which fell. The rain collected in 13 
weeks was only 2°31 inches, and of this 1°55 inches fell upon the last week of 
June. 


The results of some meteorological observations by M. P. Moyle and Lovell Squire, 
Esqs., are given in another page. The publication of the results of a series of 
simultaneous meteorological observations, made on an uniform plan in different 
parts of the kingdom, could not fail to be highly interesting. 


Districts in which the morlahty was wiGHER than the average mortality of the Spring 
Quarter in the same districts. —The south districts of the Metropolis, Portsea Island, 
Northampton, Bedford, Clifton, Stroud, Hereford, Kidderminster, West Derby, 
Wigan, Bradford, Merthyr-Tydfil. 

Districts in which the Mortality was lower than the average Mortality of the Spring 
quarter in the same districts.—Brighton, Oxford, Norwich, Dorchester, Bristol, 
Worcester, Wolverhampton, Stockport, Macclesfield, Great Boughton (Chester), 
Liverpool, Preston, Bury, Bolton, Prescott, Manchester, Salford, Ashton, Sheffield, 
Huddersfield, Leeds, York, Sunderland, Tynemouth, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Pontypool, 
Newtown, Anglesey. 
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MORTALITY OF THE COUNTRY. 


Quarterly Table of the Mortality in 115 of the Districts of England (including the 
principal Towns) showing the Number of Deaths registered in the Six Years, the 
Average Number of Deaths in the Five Springs, 1838-42, and the Number of 

Deaths in the Spring Quarter of 1844, ending 30th June.—(Continued from p. 183.) 


a Seas ma eae ae 1 x tania PSS 3 Rn SRB 



























































Annual Deaths Registered. 1838—42 Deaths 
| | in the 
| = Spring 

DISTRICTS. | pi nis- (Quartly.A verage}| Quarter, 
opula ending 
tion 1838 | 1839 | 1840 | 1841 | 1842 | 1843 ee 
1841. Of Five} Of Five 1844 ? 

Years. |Springs. 
Metropolis.* 
West Districts . | 301,326 | 8,114] 6,538] 6,936] 6,599 | 6,896 | 7,214] 1.751] 1,738} 1,802 
North Districts. | 366,303 | 8,944 | 7,890] 8,594] 8,261 8,550! 9,038 | 2, 112} 2,004; 2,191 
Central Districts | 374,759 | 10,844 | 9,751 | 9,108] 9,333) 8,873 9,547| 2,395 | 2,255] 92,044 
East Districts . | 393,247 | 12,434 | 10,359 | 10,063 | 10,004 | 9,947 | 10,960 | 2,640} 2,417 | 2,433 
South Districts. | 479,469 | 13,210 | 11,562 | 12,329 | 11,872 | 11,918 | 12,575 | 3,044! 2,686 | 3,001 
Total . . 1,915,104 | 53,546 | 46,100 | 47,030 | 46,069 | 45,114 | 49,332 | 11,943 | 11,101 | 11,471 
SIRE EET | ERRRNEN) SUES MEE EEE eee (OEE GE ee SE 
South Eastern 
Division. 
Maidstone . .| 33,910 "37 726 700 648 815 774 181 184 202 
Brighton . .| 46,749 916 898 980 | 1,102} 1,126} 1,117 251 230 219 
Isle of Wight. - | 42,547 655 630 737 89] 721 703 182 193 19] 
Portsea Island . 53,036 | 1,264] 1,180] 1,140) 1,211 | 1,152; 1,342 297 271 363 
Winchester. . 23,044 421 79 526 416 469 471 116 113 117 
Windsor. . . 20,502 38] 367 402 395 394 314 97 94 98 
South Midland 
Division. 
St. Albans. «| 17,051 378 310 331 300 340 291 83 89 73 
Wycombe . .| 34150) 7381 692| 824| ‘751 619 | 748 187 | = 2107 229 
Oxford . . . 19,701 359 407 406 450 414 359 102 94 77 
Northampton . 28,103 689 687 670 693 622 677 168 165 224 
Bedford. . . 31,767 676 78 743 714 604 762 171 172 200 
Cambridge » . | 94,453 563 547 639 659 465 597 144 144 155 
Eastern Division. : 107 ‘ie 
_ 17,790 533 437 488 381 417 393 113 
ae "| 95,064 | 694]: 630] 598 | 499] 504] 5BL | | 150° ]') 944). ele) 
Norwich . . | 61,846 | 1,373] 1,852] 1,752} 1,362 | 1,582] 1,295 396 430 342 
Yarmouth . . 24,031 uy 440 504 493 516 510 118 115 197 
South Western 
Division. 
Devises =< . > 22,130 426 510 48] 4929 449 633 115 111 118 
Bice cdo yb 23,380 469 362 412 456 437 524 107 118 95 
Exeter... 31,333 700 646 808 920 764 836 192 178 186 
St.Thomas. . 47,105 824 819 888 $59 886 808 214 201 220 
Plymouth . .| 36,527 862 670 765 730 | 1,141 889 208 196 209 
Redruth. . . 48,062 914 909 | 1,011 906 | 1,232 845 249 252 243 
Penzance . . 50,100 762 843 976 | 1,016 | 1,128 996 236 226 221 
Bath ©). 24.; 69,232 | 1,567 | 1,602] 1,974| 1,728 | 1,598| 1,624 423 436 433 
Western Division. ai pes : 
Bristol’ / . |. 64,298 | 1,842 | 1,675 | 2,330] 1,895] 1,771) 1,742 4 
Clifton’. 4 is 66,233 | 1,328 | 1,150| 1,739] 1,519} 1,510] 1,256 362 ae 427 
Stroud... <. |. 38,920 952 693 760 728 706 808 ee rts 244 
Cheltenham . 40,221 869 726 855 890 | 1,078 824 ee 217 1m 
Hereford . .| 33,646 774 687 758 688 862 816 2 7 
5 559 520 586 534 137 143 140 
Shrewsbury. . 21,529 568 L4 7 171 166 12 
Worcester. . 27,130 805 717 638 614 637 641 ag? rca aod 
Kidderminster. | 29,408 591 523 670 582 621 597 sic et! d 9 
Dudley... .. 86,028 | 1,767 | 1,891 | 2,022) 2,296 | 2,332 | 1,729 2 ioe} 
Walsall, 4. 34,274 619 749 913 832 927 706 2 74 
rhe 2,217 | 2,153 | 2,319] 1,783 508 506 457 
Wolverhampton 80,722 | 1,556 | 1,909 ; , ‘ : 
795 831 757 964 842 203 210 202 
Wolstanton. . 32,669 710 799 , 9 : 901 84 8 
Birmingham ©, 138,187| 3,359 | 3,639 | 3,767 | 3,673 | 3,579 | 3,340 a oe “sd 
Aston, < |. . 50,928 | 1,099 | 1,058] 1,218} 1,113] 1,093 | 1,081 279 275 298 
Coventry . . 31,028 684 724 616 905 £90 838 191 181 199 











* The deaths inthe Metropolis for the years 1840-1-2 have been derived from the weekly tables, the Returns 
for each year comprising 52 weeks, or 364 days. The last quarter in the metropolis ended Jane 29, 1844. The 
returns from other places are for the years ending December 31, and the quarter ending June 30. 

+ Wandsworth District is included in the return for the Metropolis. 












































272 Miscellaneous. [September, 
A Quarterly Table of the Mortality, §c. —continued. 
Annual Deaths Registered. 1838-42 Deaths 
in the 
a el POPU, 
DISTRICTS. Quartly. Average*| Quarter 
Popula- y 8 Aine, 
tion 1838 | 1839 | 1840 | 1841 | 1842 | 1843 |__| 8 be 
1841. Of Five | Of Five Bo 3%, 
Years. |Springs. 44. 
North Midland 
Division. 
Leicester . - 50;932.| 3,170 | 15291.) 15730 | 338081 13457] 13255 350 326 _ 844 
Lincoln. . .- 36,110 620 731 817 800 720 786 184 194 180 
Nottingham . 53,080 | 1,209 | 1,540 | 1,794} 1,289} 1,429) 1,393 361 315 327 
Basford. . . 59,634 | 1,045] 1,200) 1,549] 1,163| 1,245; 1,216 310 322 359 
Derby . . - 35,015 769 832 926 914 909 929 217 208 209 
North Western 
Division. 
Stockport . » 85,672 | 2,410} 2,591 | 2,574 | 2,048} 2,073] 2,203 585 630 418 
Macclesfield . 56,018 | 1,315 | 1,528; 1,745 | 1,419] 1,403} 1,551 70 394 338 
Great Bough- 
ton Co ee 49,085 | 1,040 | 1,237 | 1,384 | 1,246| 1,189] 1,091 305 315 237 
Chester). . 
Liverpool . . | 223,054 | 6,627 | 7,435 | 8,470 | 7,556 | 7,407 | 7,458 | 1,875 | 1,744] 1,547 
West Derby 
(adjoining 88,652 | 1,625 | 1,746 | 2,206 | 2,202 | 2,405 | 2,312 509 455 526 
Liverpool) 
Blackburn, 75,091 | 1,612; 2,190 | 2,140 | 1,692 | 1,665} 2,031 465 492 461 
Preston. . . 77,189 1,726 1,812 | 2,637 2,026 2,050 1,938 513 502 464 
Rochdale . , 60,577 | 15477 | 15673 | 1,868) 13417 | 1,476) 15531 396 426 406 
BULy a ks 77,496 | 1,901 | 1,990 | 2,170 | 2,064] 1,387 | 1,832 506 543 495 
Bolton. . . 97,519 | 2,482 | 2,857 | 2,900:| 2,972 | 2,607 | 2,596 668 672 616 
Wigeka .. is 66,032 | 1,483 | 1,912; 2,144] 1,561 | :!,588 | 1,832 434 447 486 
Prescott . . 43,739 916 | 1,056 | 1,155 997 | 1,075 920 260 272 183 
Chorlton 3 93,736 | 2,140 | 2,418 | 2,399 | 2,431 | 2,427 | 2,529 591 535 540 
Manchester .| 192,408 | 6,706 | 6,774 | 6,489 | 5,821 | 6,151 | 6,263 | 1,597 | 1,543} 1,260 
Salford. . . 70,228 | 2,207 | 2,449 |° 1,998 1,971 | 1,977 | 2,098 530 519 417 
Ashton . 173,964 | 4,488 | 5,489 | 4,873] 4,282] 4,786 | 4,391] 1,196 | 1,377 993 
York Division. 
Sheffield . . 85,076 | 2,429) 2,703 | 2,410} 2,231 | 2,182] 2,169 598 577 464. 
Huddersfield . | 107,140 | 1,847 | 2,080 | 2,243} 2,122] 1,996 | 2,451 514 620 572 
Halifax. 109,175 | 2,098 | 2,402 | 2,354) 2,202 | 2,272 | 2,459 566 58€ 606 
Bradford . .| 132,164 | 3,093| 3,251 | 3,176] 3,041 | 3,393 | 3,344 794 803 959 
Leeds . .. 168 ,667 4,289 | 4,388 | 4,488 4,360 4,615 | 4,329 1,107 1 107 936 
EU a 41,130 1,060 1,023 1,442 1,206 1,042 1,128 289 264 241 
York . 5 47,779 876 1,217 1,205 1,039 1,133 1,048 274 292 267 
Northern Divi- 
sion. 
Sunderland. 86,226; 1,479.) 15594") 1,512.) 1,519). 1,857 | 15247 369 374 307 
Gateshead . 38 , 747 881 968 | 1,016 989 909 984 238 211 216 
Tynemouth 55,625 | 1,112 | 1,285 |. 1,243 | 15340) 1,327) 1,299 315 322 268 
Neweastle-on- = ~ i 
Tyne. . 4 7158504 15829) 95197) 159874 ° 23104 | 1,726 | 15922 487 469 373 
Carlisle 36, 084. 855 739 901 925 840 762 213 193 199 
Cockermouth . 35,676 784 718 696 674 597 690 Nie 160 166 
Kendal. . . 34,694 729 825 821 601 714 666 184. 198 188 
Welsh Division. 
Abergavenny . 50,834] 1,150] 15206 | 1,374). 1,458| 13109) 13116 315 357 332 
Pont-y-pool . 25,037 561 615 563 648 545 514 147 17 99 
Merthyr Tydvil 52,864 | 1,516] 1,246 | 1,566 | 1,423] 1,110] 1,183 343 360 560 
Newtown . . 25,938 537 468 | 619 539 420 477 129 144 117 
Wrexham. . 39,542 845 823 966 900 809 oy, 217 227 221 
Holywell . . 40,787 897 791 864 800 738 815 204 222 209 
Anglesey . 38,105 645 689 | 632 597 624 575 154 173 142 
Total exclu- 
sive of in 4,663,808 {109,321 |116,505 |124,664 |114,664 |115,834 |113,869 | 29,049 | 29,107 | 27,454 
Metropolis 
Grand Total |6,578,912 |162,867 |162,605 |171,694 |160,733 {161,948 |163,201 | 40,992 | 40,208 | 38,925 














* Wandsworth District is included in the return for the metropolis. 
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MORTALITY OF THE METROPOLIS. 


A Table of the Mortality in the Metropolis, showing the Number of Deaths from ali 
Causes, registered in the 13 Weeks ending 29th June, 1844. 






































e28 | 288 feb | 23g 
oy k ee ae = go 
atas | 262 <2h'3 | 255 
CAUSES OF DEATH. See T Sec CAUSES OF DEATH. ce Be 
ERS | oes ERS | SEE 4 
B32 Bare Bres | Bees 
mer, OAUSES . 2 . ste we « « s| 10,960 | FL,471 1) IIT. Cephalitis 2. 3 6. ons 164 153 
SprciFIED CAUSES . 2... 6 10,912 | 11,432 ee a aca Be oe, 
I. Zymotic (or Epidemic, En- Paralysis’ 26.6 «= .s5. 0 189 213 
demic, and Contagious) 1,993 | 2,451 Convulsions —.7. < « . « « 670 614 : 
Diseases Vepte ns Secs << Tetamlisn Mince terete ee ken te 4 a 
Chorea. ss 5 eee ees 2 2 
Sporapic DIsEAsES. La Ste eh Aare 5 Sige - ne 
Delirium Tremens. . . 22 29 
II. Dropsy, Cancer, and other : : : 
Diseases of uncertain or 1,300 1,209 IV pcbone Brain,&c . . 106 a 
variable Seat ... : Oui ST See ee 18 23 
III. Diseases of the Brain, Spi- Poe cert ee gt Ceaae Saebe Px 130 194 
nal Marrow, Nerves, an | 1,887 | 2,006 Biotic pe een sate 53 19 
S@lSCSPrciteade, ieee. s RSs SIS ele 
IV. Diseases of the Lungs and ae EES i ° a fs 
of the other Organs otf 3,340 |. 3,229 reo ibe eek ee TR 198 161 
. EO aa at ype eae Phthisis or Consumption . .| 1,919 | 1,838 
; iseases of the Heart and 260 378 Di tL & "178 195 
Blood Vessels. .... 2 Vv Poteet ik ean aguas: il 29 
VI. Diseases of the Stomach, i por ei ear, ares sabe 9 14 
Liver, and other a ae 785 847 Disease of reat ke. a ! é 240 335 
OP eee On « - J WH. ‘Teething... 5. 6. 205 165 
VII. Diseases of the Kidneys, aoe 68 94 Gastrie i 
VIII. Childbirth, Diseases of the awe fe i ae eee ns 
Uterus, &e.. .. OSS cna a et phen 
IX. Rh G ia Dis " POeritOnitiss ao 110. ceroaeu s 17 29 
: oe ee Se 7] 82 Tabes Mesenterica. . .-. 61 125 
the Bones, Joints, &c. . Worms 3 6 
X. Diseases of the Skin, oF 14 12 Aecites NE ate aR dl St ae 9 17 
lular Tissue, &c.*. . . . sa Sie tern aE < ree 
ig OW Agel soe ks ew 795 | 673 | Le asta (of Intestines, &e.) Ms = 
RII. Violence, Privation, and 314. | 332.| Colic.or Weus. cs ots ot 22 32 
RBar eee eh | Intussusception. .... . 5 7 
Stricture: .e%oc ss soe ses a 3 
| Hematemesis. ...... 6 10 
2 Disease of Stomach, &c. . . 50 74 
Messina llbe OX ves sat em eh ss onset 144 495 Diseate ape sbas oe. fs 1 
INEGASIES. “on Rene < aeks, Is 355 208 | Hédvatitis i3 29 
Scarktme: 3 8) . 3d: 325 601 | Pee pet re oe 96 39 
Bouse Cough. .... a all Disease of Liver, &c. ... 99 105 
ah 0 BOS GRC WENO 0-9 0 49 49 | Disease of Spleen ..... ] ae 
et Dg oe = = me || VIL.” Nephritis.4. . a . $3 wiSeS 5 9 
Wiarghooaser ves. es 6 59 83 | EA eke. 9 
Dysenternyiirs «i+ so. e's 12 18 | Picea. Be aes " 4 “3 
Cholera «She ieee GF 5 9 | Cvstitis : 3 2 
pee ae et 25 28 | Sewte Br Ree ge! AB piel 5 5 
Sa it Fe Ca ai eS ais : ar Stricturet sss 2.eo oben ee oe 6 16 
Teoh PERVERT S py ess 8 400 453 Disease of Kidneys, &c. . . 44 59 
Dee ee ote Soe (WEEE, Ohildbatly s,s 07. ee a 78 67 
Erysipelas « «. ss : 65 68 Pananmenitay teinsirs: (eis el «i ve 2 3 
ee. bia EO oe : i Ovarium Dropsy. ..... 3 6 
Pee ee 2 eee r Disease of Uterus,&c. . . . 24 23 
Di milammration <5. <6 « « 8i 7 ATOM oc ct ck bead l 1 
SONORA SS ei Uw «2 2 a0 a Rheumatism ...:.. .- 34 27 
DOD 0 eves se 4s : 411 333 | Disease of Joints, &c. .. . 43 54 
“ Abscess Os Gu e.) ley ofa) Ce. -@ 42 20 | ye Carbuncle a ae l 
Mortification o4 oo « sere 5d 46 | cee a eae HARD) TAY ea 1 wiih 9 
Buxpurans st. 2: STG C £3 3 Uleer pig es Mile ama 4 7 
Serotul teed. suet etet 929 43 Fistula : re i i : : 5 1 
Paass OS a See Bre: 2 106 10 | Disease of Skin, Res souelrel es 4 2 
ESE a es 19 i | eee Old Ager bos. 3 ee io ek 
OEE Tae ae ee Ae js +7 KIL, Intemperance.. “72h. 4. a | 13 
Ahi Sa erage CO Hh Bae Privation . ‘ ‘ 3 6 
Goitay: “Oso soecmlne Seaae 230 3 
Malformations. < 40... ¢ 12 PS Violent Deaths Tepe iets 304 333 
Sudden Deaths ...... 173 124 | Causes not specified . .. . 48 39 
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Districts marked out by the 
Registrar-General, and 
Central Unions contained 
therein. 


Metropolis. 
East London Rts 
Hrolboria sr « <2 » 


South Eastern Counties. 
Maidstone . . «© -e 
Portsea Island . . . 


South Midland Counties. 


Northampton . . » 
Cambridge . . + » 


Eastern Counties. 
Ipswich 4%. 76 Ses 


South Western Counties. 


Devizes . « « 
Penzance : Pee 3 
B ath e e e e ® . J 


Western Counties. 
Stroud ~ .: s <. 60) « 


Wolverhampton. «. .« 


North Midland Counties. 


Derby «© «4+ 04h 


North Western Counties. 
Macclesfield. -. © 
Boltow 1 4. 66 « « 
Prescot” % 4. eb ve 


North Eastern Counties. 
Sheffield .  . 5 


Halifax. . <5 "0s 
Sculecoates . + «+ -« 


Northern Counties. 
Gateshead «© -© © « 
Kendall «1%. 6: HERR ee 


Wales. 
Pembroke .. . 


St. Asaph, ooo wisicsee cue 


he 


bo bo 


bo bo bo 
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Miscellaneous. 


Average Weekly 
Cost per Head 
of In-door Paupers. 
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PRICES OF PROVISIONS, 
Average Contract Prices of the Provisions and Fuel supplied to the Workhouses 
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| Potatoes. 
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FUEL, &c.—( Continued from p. 187.) 
of the following Unions, during the Quarter ended at Lady-day, 1844. 
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3 5 2} 4% |15 102) .. . . ‘ 
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Miscellaneous. O77 


REVENUE. 
An Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, in the 
Quarters and Years ended 5th July, 1843 and 1844; showing the 
Increase or Decrease thereof.—( Continued from p. 188.) 


1844.] 


Quarters ended 5th July, 


Sources of Revenue. 





































































































































1843 1844 Increase. Decrease. 
Customs— £. ES. £. £. 
Consolidated Duties . 3,304,473 | 3,802,521 “i AS 
Sugar Duty applicable to 
Consolidated Fund t 1,252,733 1,066,714 8 bi 
Ditto Ditto to Supplies . “is ar : 
Total Customs . , 4,557 , 206 4,869,235 | 312,029 ee 
Excise. . . ne 3,030,113; 3,115,592 85,479 ee 
Stamps vader oes 1,659,010 | 1,705,033 46,023 
Taxes . Pet ae ee 1,984, 831 1,989,874 5,043 are 
Property Vax <og6 4 « 861,709 752,485 os 9,224 
Post-Olfice ae 145,000 155,000 10,000 ae 
Crown iands., §. 4 32,500 30,000 GA 2,500 
Miscellaneous 1,063,524 422,187 fs 641,337 
Total Ordinary Revenue. | 13,333,893 | 13,039,406 | 458,574 | 653,061 
Imprest and other Moneys 67,180 49,018 i, 18, 162 
Repayments of Advances. 138, 207 274,557 36, 350 ve 
Total Income . . | 13,539,280 | 13,362,981 494,924 | 671,223 
Amount applied to Cun- Ee \ 494 924 
solidated Fund, exclu-}| 6,442,506 | 8,994,078 ie 
siveof Advances . . eee 
Ditto applied as Advances 191,501 M77.5276. LON sll? Wananga 
Ditto as part of the Ways 6.905.273 4,191,627 | Qua 9 ‘S 
and Means of the Year. 2 2 2 ieee gee 
Total ete 13,539,280 | 13,362,981 
Years ended 5th July, 
Sources of Revenue. : = Pate Pay reg rae 
1843 1844 Increase. Decrease. 
£. £. £. £. 
Customs . ee? 185994809 89.770, 158 1°" 835,349 ae 
Excise. . . » » + | 11,545,529 |-11,965,602 | 420,073 
Stamps . fom, + 3k 6,445 ,370 | 6,518,063 72,693 
Taxes . SE 4,191,129) °4,197 ,516 6,387 
Property Tax. . + « 3,317,997 | 5,247,663 |1,929, 666 oe 
Post-Office Ses 598,000 632,000 34,000 ee 
Crown Lands. . . 120,000 145,000 25,000 as 
Miscellaneous. . } 647,541 493,140 2° 1,154,401 
Total Ordinary Revenue. | 46,800,375 | 48,969,142 |3,323,168 | 1,154,401 
Imprest and other Moneys 302, 254 187,703 AF 114,551 
Repayments of Advances. 677,713 1,063,833 | 386,120 
TotalIncome. . . | 47,780,342 | 50,220,678 |3,709,288 | 1,268,952 













Amount applied to the RSA DEPORT TTR | WOAULEATINS| STRUTT RST i 268 952 tienes 
Consolidated Fund, ex- >| 32,110,389 | 35,013,579 crease. 
clusive of Advances | ah te 

Ditto applied as Advances 506 ,506 848 ,777 

aceon | 18,109, Aar | 1d 359,820 sana PS 
and Means of the Year. tae ’ , ear. 


Total 


et cee | 


47 ,780 , 342 










eee 


50,220,678 
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CORN. 


Average Prices of Corn per Imperial Quarter in England and Wales, with the 
Rate of Duty on Foreign and Colonial Wheat, during each week of the Second 
Quarter of 1844; together with the Average Prices for the whole Quarter.— 


(Continued from p. 190.) 






































Duties on Wheat 
Wheat. Barley. | Oats. Rye. | Beans. | Peas. Date of 
: : . Certificates| _ P&T Quarter. 
Returns of preced- From 
received at Aggregate ing Prices,| From | British 
the Corn | Weekly ag Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | regulating | Foreign | Posses- 
Office, Average.| Weeks | Average. Average.| Average. |Average |Average.| Duties for} Coun- | sions 
1844. regulating the Week | tries. | out of 
Duty. ensuing. Europe. 
Weeks ended 
1844 8. 4 s. a $, “ds|\ 85 a: 8. a. 8: a.]) S$. So. G-| S. a 
April6é .j. 55 5} 56 1] 3210} 20 1| 83 9/ 30121| 31 8/ April 11] 16 0} 38 0 
13... | 55 | pb 1k | Bo lke, Bet LL) Sle) eF 21°32 5 18 | Ua 0a4 0 
20 .| 55 4) 5510] 3210] 20-2; 82 3] Bl 3] 31 5 20 | S17 Osi ox) 20 
27 "|" 55 36 Tae 32° 7 |) 20> VW) =Bi 2 al 4) 630-8 
May = 29> e770" = 20 
May 4 55 3{| 55 6] 31 8} 20 1/ 38011] 31 9] BL 2 9 ipl a 20 
Ibes jo 55 1} 55 3S) SL.6) 0 5) Slone | B2 54°32 3 16 je k7 SONS h4 6 
18 5510 | 55 4/] $1 1/] 91 OF B61 2) 33 3) -3l 8 23 | Ae 0 (eA 
25 Fe 15S 10) 5S 76 | 30 7 ta 2) BE Tso) St 7 SOP le (ONO 
June 1 55 6| 55 6| 30 9/ 91 .7| 84 0| 3410] a3 4) Jume 8) WO) 4 0 
| 55 6; 55 6; 31.4] 2112) B311 | 35 11) 34.1 ye ee ies 
I. 5S 9} 55 7 | Bh TO) 22.6) B62 4436-11.) “34 1 de I ee Vl) 
22 24. 55 8 f)-56 8-| 32 98). 92 8 | B4: 94-387 10) 35°32 ; 
29. BB 9 BB. 8b Bk Oy. 22. Bape Bb-O 88 <0 1.36 Li} tJuly 4) .17 0) 4-0 
Cee ee), BBG] tale, Sey) Adeadnbe Ba ReleeBBeiOell B2 Bil - - 

















Foreign and Colonial Wheat and Wheat-Flour imported in each of the Months 
ended 5th May, 5th June, and 5th July, 1844; the Quantities upon which 
Duties have been paid for Home Consumption during the same Months; and 
the Quantities remaining in bond at the close of them.—(Continued from 
p. 190.) 





WHEAT. 








In Bond at the Mouth’s 


Imported. Paid Duty. ena 





Months ended 








Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. Foreign./Colonial.| Total. | Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. 








——— 














1844 Qrs Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qts. Qrs. = Qrs. 

Sth May 3. 67,997 64 68,061 | 80,816 64 80,880 | 238,167 Neary 238 , 284 
5th ae - » |246,358 3 |246,361 | 63,319 1 63,320 | 411,280 119 411,399 
5th July “. . 

















WHEAT FLOUR. 


Imported. Paid Duty. | In Bound at oe Month’s 
end. 











Months ended 
Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. |Foreign.|Colonial. Total. | Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. 


























1844 Cyt. Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. 
5th May . « | 42,534 996 | 43,530 | 4,733} 4,349 | 9,082 | 153,694) 4,695 | 158,319 
5th June . . | 42,123 | 1,091 | 43,214 658 | 1,678 | 2,336 | 191,969 | 4,106 | 196,075 





5th July . . 
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CURRENCY. 


Quarterly Average of the Weekly Liabilities and Assets of the Bank of 
England, in the Quarters ended 20th April, 18th May, and 15th June, 
1844; and in the corresponding Quarters of the preceding Year.—(Con- 
tinued from p. 191.) 























Ouexiees LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
led 

— Circulation. | Deposits. Total. Securities. Bullion. Total. 

1844 £i z. ze. &. £. ses 
20th April 21,427,000 | 13,615,000 | 35,042,000 || 22,150,000 | 16,015,000 | 38,165,000 
18th May 21,393,000 | 13,345,000 | 34,738,000 || 21,786,000 | 16,010,000 | 37,796,000 
15th June, 21,237,000 | 13,483,000 | 34,810,000 || 21,916,000 | 15,900,000 | 37,816,000 

1843. 
22nd April 20,239,000 | 11,634,000 | 31,873,000 || 23,587,000 | 11,190,000 | 34,777,000 
20th May 19,853,000 | 11,154,000 | 31,007,000 || 22,696,000 | 11,291,000 | 33,987,000 
17th June, 19,521,000 | 10,495,600 | 30,016,000 || 21,604,000 | 11,472,000 | 33,076,000 





Average Aggregate Amount of Promissory Notes which have been in 
Circulation in the United Kingdom, distinguishing the several Banks, 
or Classes of Banks, by which issued in each part of the Kingdom, with 
the Average Amount of Bullion in the Bank of England, during the 
four weeks ended the 27th April, 25th May, and 22nd June, 1844, re- 
spectively.—( Continued from p. 191.) 





Circulation during the Four Weeks ended 
Banks. 





27th April, | 25th May, 22nd June. 
1844. 1844. 1844. 
\ ce | 
| Eg £ £ 


| England—Bank of England . 21,839, 000|21,504,000/20,634,000 





Private Banks. 5,295,239) 5,142,830] 4,743,057 
Joint-Stock Banks, | 3,752,867) 3,680,413) 3,665,104 
Scotland—Chartered Private &|| 5 S 
ce ee 2,714,627} 3,041,079] 3,117,988 
Ireland—Bank of Ireland. . | 3,625,925) 3,663,500] 3,488, 300 
Private and Joint- . 9 ale ¢ 
Sedan \ 2,357,446] 2,241,722] 2,080,277 








| ee 


Total 39,585, 104/39 ,273, 544)37 ,728,726 














or 


Bullion in the Bank of England |15,844,000/15,572,000/15,898, 000 








Consolidated Fund Operations.—The total income brought to this 
account in the quarter ended 5th July, 1844, was 13,377,883/.; the total 
charge was 10,219,337/., leaving a surplus of 3,158,546/. The amount 
of Exchequer Bills issued to meet the charge on the Consolidated Fund 
for the quarter ended 5th April, 1844, and paid off out of the growmg 
produce of that fund for the quarter ended July 5th, 1844, after de- 
ducting 300,000/. paid off out of the Sinking Fund, was 3,667,317. 
The surplus of the Consolidated Fund for the quarter ended July 5th, 
1844, was 1,033,081/.; and the probable amount of Exchequer Bills re- 
quired to meet the charge on the Consolidated Fund for the quarter 
ended July 5th, 1844, was 4,700,3987. ; 
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each Month of the Quarter ended June 30, 


Miscellaneous. 


[September, 1844. 


BANKRUPTCY. 
An Analysis of the Bankruptcies in England and Wales, gazetted in 


1844; showing the 


Counties and Branches of Industry in which they have occurred. 
(Continued from p. 192.) 





COUNTIES. 


ee 


Metropolis . . 








Bedatord. “§ <4. 651 « 
Werks. ('s % .*- 4 
Peeks: win | si enbie) is 


Cambridge . : 
Chester ‘ i 
Cornwall.....-. —. 
Cumberland . . 

Derby . ei aoa he 


Devon. . 4 
Dorset rea ete ae 
‘Durham... 4 | 
PERSON re Sw bsp inca 
Gloucester +... 
IAMES gals) 9 AX 
Hereford . 9. . 
PLOT AOM aco eine 
Huntingdon . . . 
Kent e ry ° ° e 
Lancaster - : 
Leicester . . 
Lincoln . 2 > 
Middlesex (exclusive 
of the Metropolis) i 
Monmouth .. . 
Norfolk * .. *. 


Northampton. . . 
Northumberland. . 
Nottingham . . . 
Oxtords SS ool ber Vs 
Rutland . ns 
Salo Gow eres 
Somerset (including 
Bristol) . vu. 


SESORG chee. me ee 
Sumotk . . « 
Surrey (exclusive of 
the Metropolis)... 
Sussex Sian Geis SNCs 
Warwick . .2 47% 
Westmoreland . . 
Wrealts. 404). tee eS 
Worcester . 

York (Kast Riding) . 
>, (North Riding). 
»» (West Riding) . 
Wales. yesrcac%s 


Total e ° 


April. 





ai 


e @ oe 
le ee Nom ary 


e ft CO 


he 


e e 
o mm De 


10 


85 









































G E TRADES. BS 4g E 
mie ie eke 
fhe Agriculture and connected 
] Bi Trades, 1 
9|| Farmers. ere Roc: 1 
" "| . || Agricultural Implement \ fist 
"5| g|| __ Makers and Be eRe : me 
9| || Millers and Malsters . . 1 rf 5 
Hop Merchants. . . . «| +> ee 
ide in Brewers. . ot 2] es 
. : Horse and Cattle Pealers: and i} oS 4 
9 " i Woolstaplers © @ e e 
ool e- Mining and connected Trades. 
2) Sle Mining Farias? 2. dep ago le Ses ch ssh apse 
Z| 2/\ Blasting: Works... 2. ¢  « }.se] eof oe 
5 i Manufactures. 
1/1 | Woollen Manufactures . . Hvac. I 
'| Cotton cea Sass tee 
| 1 Linen m 
“9 ; 5. Silk : : ss ° ° e ee Tita 
wt 7 Printers and Dyers «ae alin es 
P Lace Manufacturers . . «. | «|. s0| + 
*5| . i] Hosiery .5 Srrvaromacgealt anasto 4 ters 
°"|| Hardware, oo eS Gees as 
1) 1\| Earthenware ,, . eas est Se 
1 Glass 99 ° ® e oe ee ee 
il ..|| Paper A of sel es] ee 
j|| Builders 5 eo 4 
eee _'| Miscellaneous Manufactares Be he i " 5 
iets Commerce. 
2} 3] Bankers and Merchants . Gl: a 
».| «+'| Shipowners, Warehousemen, | 
1} .-| Brokers, and Wholesale>) 10, 11; 10 
Dealers geuerall ae = hy 
egy 8 J 
| 9 Retail and Handicraft Trades. 
3 “IMBAKEES ys) er ee wel ahi 
**\| Butchers . . ES Pes es, ce 
3) -.|| Corn and Hay Deatse 5 ae Die? 3 
3) g Innkeepers and Victuallers Brick 
9| 3) Wine and Spirit Merchants 3 nici co 
aie Beye. in Grocery, VISES 4 se 
and Spices . . | 
*5| °°)| Makers of, and Desite in | 3 
phn) Clothing ow, Sf lis Sie cee 
Makers of, and Déslens’ in Pus 
3 i MATUEO? Fel ug. heb. me = % 24.1 2 
1 Coach Builders et. | dsc pesataias saiaeee eke ae 
“s || Miscellaneous . 2. . . peli 17; 9 
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QUARTERLY JOURNAL 


OF THE 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


DECEMBER, 1844. 


A Statistical View of the Recent Progress and Present Amount of 
Mining Industry in France; drawn from the Official Reports of 
the ** Direction Générale des Ponts et Chaussées et des Mines,” in 
continuation of a Paper read before the Statistical Section of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, at its Meeting 
in Newcastle in 1838. By G.R. Porter, Fsq., F.R.S., Corresponding 
Member of the Institute of France. 

[ Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association at York, 

September 26th, 1844. | 
Art the present time, when the most strenuous exertions are being made 
for the advancement of the material interests of this country in all their 
leading branches, and while those exertions are being attended by the 
measure of success which usually accompanies industry directed by in- | 
telligence, if must be interesting to know whether other nations are en- 
gaged in the same pursuits, and in what degree success may h 
crowned their efforts also. aie 

Our mining industry, if not the greatest, is, without doubt, one of th 
greatest sources of our wealth. It has been one of the chief mear 
whereby we have been enabled to take and to maintain the station w 
we occupy among the nations of Europe. The knowledge of this 
has naturally led to this consequence, that other countries have stri 
to rival us so far as the means for such rivalry have been within 
reach, and that their Governments have shown a desire to foster and en: 
courage pursuits from which they have expected to draw results com 
mensurate with those which have thus excited their emulation. 

In no country have greater efforts to this end been made than in — 
France. Whether the means whereby success has been sought have — 
been the most judicious that could have been adopted on the part of the 
Legislature of that country is, however, very questionable. 

The latest of the official documents that has been hitherto compiled 
having reference to the mining operations of France, relates to the year 
1841, being five years in advance of the returns brought forward at the | 
meeting of this section of the British Association in Newcastle. It will 
be interesting to compare the results obtained at the end of that interval 
of time, as an element of importance towards forming a judgment con- 
cerning the future progress of the mining industry of France. With 
this view, the facts will be presented as nearly as possible in the form 
given to the inquiry in 1838. 

The system of Government inspection of the mines in France was 
begun in 1832, during which year, as well as in 1836 and 1841, the 

VOL. VII.—PART IV. U 
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value of the principal mineral productions raised in that country was as 
follows :— 











1832 1836 1841 
Francs. Francs. _ Francs. 


Coal, lignite and anthracite . 16,079 ,670 26,607 ,071 33,159,044 
Iron and Steel . . . © © | 87,312,994 | 124,384,616 | 141,789,560 


Silver:and Gead...  . «.-« 856,673 821 ,534 774,033 
AtURORY |. wuss. te a oe 71,233 305 ,032 155,251 
ogiper atte ae Weeist 247 ,680 196,924 278,676 
Manganese . ° 105,150 152,671 |. 147,483 
Alum and Sulphate of Teen : 1,077,595 1,760 ,607 2,052,043 


os 











Saee 


Total . « . | 105,750,995 | 154,228,455 | 178,356,090 
Or in sterling money . | £4,230,040 £6,169,138 £7 134,243 


$$$ $$ 











The actual increase of value realized from the production of these 
mineral substances will be seen to have been— 
Franes. Franes. 


During 4 years, 1832 to 1836. . . 48,477,460, or 12,119,365 per annum. 
During 5 years, 1837 to 1841... 24,127,635, or 4,825,527 per annum. 
During 9 years, 1832 to 1841. . . 72,605,095, or 8,067,233 per annum. 
The per centage increase in 1836 over 1832 was 45:84, or 11°46 per annum. 
The per centage increase in 1841 over 1836 was 15°64, or 3°12 per annum. 
And for the whole 9 years, 1841 over 1832 was 68°65, or 7°63 per annum. 


Coal. 


The number of coal fields (bassins houillers) which were open in 
1836 was 46. This number was in 1841 increased to 62; of which 
umber 9 furnished anthracite only, and 14 furnished lignite only ; the 
ther 39 furnished bituminous coal, 5 among them yielding anthracite 
These coal-fields are situated in 41 of the 86 departments into 
h France is divided. They are here arranged in the order of their 
roductiveness as given in the accounts for 1841 :— 











Tons. Tons. 

Sores) @ . . . 1,193,110 | Puy de Dome... «10,400 
Bevoramr.  <. 3) « § 893;3250) Ardéches =. 95) o> 2° 9490,043 
Boone et Loire oo)» 316,426N)s Vaucluse) syne) yo 2 test? 87802 
BRAT? fs, eins, s owe (Oe 4,234, | Manche 4.26 init goes 
Aveyron. ' PUD 379 - |" Vendeey eis» 2 <6) pictgs. Aacos 
Bouches du Rhone. : 64,777 | Aude . . sas Oy coe 
J: ae SS SE 63,532 | Alpes (ast): if Ks OT Or 
Haute Loire . . . 51,564 | Sevres ee PAs ie TZ 3699 
Calvados. ..6 so AAs 51,345. | Oise $ eapieyiyer goo pee 
INICVIG= tO «aac a 42,880 CreUses sn is i, oy Sia aes ae 
Mayenne . .. . AD OAO NON OL eon Me wus 1g ca ee GOD 
Us6re dee oe Ag 37 3207- Vosges’. 2)? Se G Re 


Para’) «2 estas tas 37,107 | Corréze. . ad] Sis e2ls 
Blerawlt i) 3y sobs terres 32,633 | Alpes (Basses) . oy sis 08S 
Mare. (s:np epi, cee ade 31,198 | Aisne . cack oh elene ate 738 


Marne et Loire. . . 20,807 | Rhin (Haut) sts ehees 535 
Loire Inférieure .. OAT ay Cantal 20% oF eet ae Meee 475 
Pas de Calais ¢ ©.) (is 19,182 Cote WOrt. Cee ae 258 
Haute Sajne . . 17325) 5) Dordowneswe ete 34) si Ne 133 
DONC. <5 dP hau eer os 14,831 TAS: skies eich 1hia Cn bec es 96 
hin (Basy.. % a. 13,465 


Two departments—Moselle and Lot—which each produced a small 
quantity of coal in 1836, had ceased to do so in 1841. The quantity 
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raised in the former year was 3016 tons in Moselle, and 60 tons in Lot. 
On the other hand, the following departments, 13 in number, from 
which coal was not obtained in 1836, have since been made to yield 


that mineral—some of them in comparatively considerable quantity. 








Tons. Tons, 
Bouches du Rhone GA GALTON aks cues fen Tete ie ys te, HE 6S 
Isere s,s. +, .« 37,207 | Basses Alpes 1,085 
Sarine 2. se Pe SME feu ag tae eS 738 
Vaueluse . . 2% Syolse Core ar ses es 258 
Beauchel Sis oo? 6.7 KG, AAS oS pig. 96 
Pautes: Alpes.c) 440.2 . Sr 85167 
Deux Sevrés . . .. . 2,699 Together - 160,769 
ist ee ie oe ee OU oom 


This quantity may not appear very considerable to those who are ac- 
customed to the magnitude of mining operations in this country ; but 
the importance of the beginning thus made will not be undervalued, if 
we consider that of the 30 coal producing departments, in 1836, the 
aggregate quantity yielded by 22, or 11-15ths of the whole number, was 
less in that year than the quantity thus newly produced in the above 13 
departments in 1841, and that the 20 of those 22 departments in which 
coal mines were worked in that year then produced very nearly double 
the quantity they had yielded in 1836. 

The total quantity of coal, anthracite and lignite, raised in 1841 
amounted to 3,410,200 tons. In 1814, the produce of all the coal mines 
in France was only 665,610 tons. This quantity was about doubled in 
1826, the produce in that year having been 1,301,045 tons. In the 
following ten years this increased quantity was nearly doubled, the 
quantity raised in 1836 having been 2,544,835 tons. The increase 
during the last five years to which the statements reach has therefore 
been 34 percent. ; but if computed upon the produce of 1814, the 
difference between 1836 and 1841 amounts to 130 per cent. The in- 
crease during the whole period of 27 years has been 412 per cent. The 
quantities raised in each of the years above named, and the increase ob- 
tained between each period, have been as follows :— 


























Quantity Raised. Increase since Increase since Increase since 
1814. 1826. 1836. 
Tons- Tons, Tons Tons | 
1814 665,610 ee ° ee 
1826 1,301,045 635,435 ve 
1836 2,544,835 1,879,225 1,243,790 "7 
1841 3,410,200 2,744, 590 2,109,155 865,365 


The number of coal mines in work during 1841 was 256, showing an 
average production of 13,321 tons per mine. ‘The average production 
in 1836 was only 9863 tons. 

The number of workmen employed in raising various kinds of coal in 
France in 1841 was 29,320, of whom 22,595 worked in the mines. 
The average quantity raised to each person employed was 116 tons, 
being the same quantity as in 1836, when the number of persons em- 
ployed was 21,913. 

The value assigned in the official documents to the produce makes 
the cost of each ton amount in 1836 to lls. 34d., and in 1841 to 

u 2 
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only 7s. 94d. ; the average value raised by each workman, which in 
1836 amounted to 650. 9s. 10d., had therefore fallen in 1841 to 
451. 1s. 5d., or nearly one-third. There are no means afforded for 
ascertaining in what proportion this saving has resulted from economy 
in the working, or from diminished wages or profits. In whatever 
manner the saving may have arisen, it is, however, an important fact, 
that the cost of production has in so short a space of time as five years 
been reduced to so great an extent as 30 per cent., without preventing 
the continued extension of this branch of employment. 

We have no means whereby to ascertain correctly the quantity of coal 
raised in this country, but there are good grounds for believing that it is 
at least ten times the quantity that was raised in France in 184]. From 
Parliamentary documents we know that the quantities shipped coastways 
from one port to another in Great Britain and Ireland, in 1841, was 
7,649,899 tons ; the quantity exported to British colonies and foreign 
countries in the same year was 1,848,294 tons; together, 9,498,193 tons. 
But we know that for all great manufacturing purposes—smelting, cast- 
ing, and forging iron and other metals, for glass-making, in the potteries, 
in our cotton, woollen, flax, and silk factories—coal is used which is pro- 
duced on the spot, and is therefure not included in any account of ship- 
ments. It has been estimated that in our iron-works alone the con- 
sumption amounts to 6,877,000 tons yearly ; andit will not be thought 
unreasonable to assume that a like quantity is used in all the other great 
branches of manufacture which are carried on among the various coal- 
fields. It was ascertained by a deputation from the body of coal owners 
of Durham and Northumberland, who were sent through the kingdom 
for the purpose of making the inquiry in the year 1816, that the quantity 
of coal distributed by canals and other modes of inland communication 
from the coal-fields of Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, Leices- 
tershire, Warwickshire, and Staffordshire, to the east, west, and south of 
the kingdom, amounted to 10,808,046 tons; and there can be no doubt 
that at this time the quantity thus distributed must be much greater. 
‘hese quantities amount to more than 34,000,000 of tons; and as 
he number of persons of all ages and both sexes employed in coal- 
mines in Great Britain in 1841 was found to be 118,233, it follows that 
the average quantity raised by each person is 253 tons, or about 120 per 
cent. more than the average quantity raised by each person from the 
coal-mines in France. 

The use of coal in France is not limited to the supply obtained from 
the mines of that country. Considerable and constantly increasing 
quantities are yearly imported from Belgium, from the Rhenish pro- 
vinces of Prussia and Bavaria, and from England. ‘The quantity so 
imported in 1814 was 165,345 tons ; in 1826 it had reached 505,180 
tons ; in 1836 it had fabllicr advanced to 999,452 tons; and in 1841 
the quantity imported was 1,619,160 tons. Of this last mentioned 
quantity the importations were :— 
















Tous. 
From Belgium. . 992 ,226 
From the Rhenish provinces of Prussia and ‘Bavaria 196,502 
From England, Wales, and Scotland . . . . 429 ,950 
Fromm other pluces't, 97 9 ere a Se te 482 


1,619, 160 
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On the other hand, some small quantities of coal are exported from 
France; but those shipments have never reached 50,000 tons in one 
year. The quantities of this description of fuel, so important for all 
manufacturing processes, and so indispensable for some, that remained 
for use in the kingdom in the years already cited were, in round num- 
bers, as follows :—- 

Tons. 
; 800,000 
. . 1,800,000 
o2 3 51000 
. « 4,980,000 


Tneteia Oy os 
im E8265 eo 
Tm 1236005 nce 
In 1841 


The import duties on coal were diminished in 1834 from one uniform 
rate of 15 francs per ton to 3 francs, 6 francs, and 10 francs per ton, de- 
pending upon the district into which it is brought by sea; while the duty 
on importations by land was reduced from 3 francs to | france and 1 franc 
50 cents, such reduction being from 33 to 80 per cent. upon the former 
rates. ‘The quantities imported have, since this reduction, increased to 
the extent of 130 per cent. ; but, concurrently with this increase, the 
internal production has been augmented to the extent of 65 per cent. 


Tron. 


The increase which has taken place in this branch of miming in- 
dustry since 1836 is not nearly so great as the increase that has at- 
tended the production of mineral fuel; for which result we may in great 
part account by the fact, that the iron trade in France has not been sub- 
jected to any diminution of fiscal protection, but continues to be hedged 
round by high and, as regards many qualities of the metal, prohibitory 
duties. 

There were in 1836 twelve districts in which the making of iron was 
prosecuted in France. Including both smelting works and works for 
making bar-iron, there were in those twelve districts 894 distinct esta- 
blishments. In 184] the number of distinct establishments was in- 
creased to 1023. There were smelting works in 59 different depart- 
ments, and in 20 other departments the making of pig and bar-iron from 
ore elsewhere produced was carried on; so that there were only 7 
departments throughout France in which one of those two branches 
of the iron manufacture was not prosecuted. These 7 departments 
were -— 


1. Basses Alpes. | 5. Haute Loire. 
2. Hautes Alpes. 6. Lozere. 

3. Creuse. 7. Vendée. 

4, Gers. 


In some departments the quantity of iron made was inconsiderable. 
In Cantal the value of the metal produced was only 1280 francs, or 
51d. 4s.; and in each of 13 other departments the value in the year did 
not reach 5000/. One half in value of all the iron made in France in 
1841 was produced in the following 9 departments, which are here 
placed in the order of their productiveness, viz. :— 


1. Haute Marne. 6. Ardennes. 

2. Moselle. 7. Cher. 

3. Cote d’Or. 8. Haute Sadne. 
4, Loire. 9. Meuse. 

5. Nieévre. 
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Including with those 9 departments the like number which follow, 
placed also in the order of their productiveness, viz. :— 


1. Seine, . 6. Vosges, 
2. Doubs, 7. Nord, 

3. Gard, 8. Dordogne, 
4, Sadne et Loire, 9. Indre, 

5. Ariége, 


it appears that 5-7ths in value of all the iron made in France is pro- 
duced in 18 departments, and that the remaining 2-7ths are distributed 
among 61 departments. The greatest value was in 1841 produced in the 
department of Haute Marne, and amounted to 11,983,744 francs, or 
479,349/., which sum was divided among 86 establishments placed in 41 
different localities ; some of which establishments are said to have been 
in operation so early as the beginning of the 17th century. 

The value of iron and steel made in the various departments of France, 
which amounted, according to the returns of the Government inspectors, 
to 4,975,424/. in 1836, is stated by those officers to have amounted in 
1841 to 5,671,582/., showing an increase in 5 years of barely 14 per 
cent. The value assigned to a given weight of the produce has during 
the same time been reduced at the rate of 84 per cent. 

The 12 districts in which iron is produced are thus distributed ac- 
cording to the official documents :— 

Departments. 


Haute Sadne—Cote d’Or—Doubs—Jura—Vosges 
: . —Haut Rhin—Haute Marne—Meurthe. 


Eure—Orne— Mayenne — Morbihan — Sarthe— 
Loire Inférieure—Cétes du Nord — Eure et 
Loire—Ille et Vilaine—Manche—Loire et Cher 
—Marne et Loire— Finisterre. 

Indre—Vienne—Indre et Loire—Haute Vienne— 
Deux Sevres. 

Dordogne — Haute Vienne — Charente — Lot et 
Garonne—Tarn et Garonne—Correze—Lot— 
Puy de Dome. 


Ist. Group of the East 


2nd. Group of the North-west. 


ord. Group of the Indre_. +4 
4th. Group of Périgord 4 


5th. Group of the South-east . Isére—Vaucluse—Drome. 
6th. Group of the North-east . Gere he — Meuse—Nord—Bas Rhin 
wee Marne—Cote d’Or—Meuse—Vosges— 

Yonne—Marne—Aube. 


7th. Group of Champagne 


Sth. Group of the Centre . . Niévre—Sadne et Loire—Cher—Allier—Loiret. 


andes — Gironde — Basses Pyrénées — Lot et 
Garonne. 


Sth. Group of the South-west ae 


10th. Group of the Coal SEL sat de Calais—Oise—Seine—Seine et 
ofthe North . 0 « « Oise. 

llth. Group of the Coal one Loire — Aveyron — Ardéche — Gard—TIsére — 
ofthe South . . «. . +t Rhone. 


12th. Group of the Pyrénees ac — Pyrénées Grientites At Aude — Haute 


Céisie Garonne — 'l'arn — Basses Pyrénées — Hautes 
e e e @ ® e e 


Pyrénées—Corse. 


The grouping in the foregoing arrangement 1s somewhat different from 
that adopted in the returns of 1836. The actual and relative importance 
of each group may be seen from the following figures :— 


1844] 
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bm 
Quantity of Fuel used. Quantity of Products. 
Number See ie SS 
Group. tony pie ae Coke. Coals. Wood. | Cast Iron.| Bar Iron.| Steel. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Stéres. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1 159 |107,651 59 621 °| 28,742 | 53,207 | 27,523 554 
2 59 57 , 063 120 | 10,559 3,276 | 28,686 | 13,011 ate 
» 28 25,840 1,825 263 ae 10,671 5,306 195 
4 123 41,411 oe 4,487 652 | 18,053 10,131 81 
5 36 6,574 ao 7 ae 1,819 343 |1,992 
6 Ei? 88,847 9,706 ; 23,021 141,573 57,697 | 38,315 348 
7 167 (126,319 ats 47,949 are 88,767 | 50,043 bce 
8 E19 86,650 | 18,232 | 45,250 500 | .47,344 | 35,975 957 
9 25 19,792 NG 240 L5916_|.10,.231 3,637 oe 
10 24 10 | 31,014 | 44,883 ose 14,817 | 20,084 93 
11 22 458 |114,968 |169,895 aie 45,850 | 49,360 936 
12 144 33,803 oie 2,101 aie 5 10,019 |2,130 
1,023 594,418 |175,924 |349,276 176,659 |377,142 |263,747 |6,886 











The following figures present the number of workmen employed im 
the different divisions of the iron manufacture, and the value created in 
each of those divisions in 1836 and in 1841:— 



































1836 1841 
ie oe Nalue sk Value 
Workin Flip Eueated, Woulimen : Created. 
£. £. 
Le ae ae and preparation of the 17,557 | 500,632 | 15,783 | 556,211 
re e eo e e e e e e e 
2. Production of Pig Iron (fonte) «| 6,776 |1,969,132 | 4,835 1,925,673 
z rae of Malleable Tron) 9,678 |1,506,247 | 11,148 |1,749,810 
G7 0s~- e ° e e ° e e 
4. Drawing, Rolling, &&. . . « + 8,615 | 812.486 | 13,165 |1,208,946 
5. Moulting, Casting, &c. Steel 2,149 1865927 | 2,899 | 230:,942 
Total 43,775 |4,975,424 | 47,830 (5,671,582 








The value assigned to each form or product of the manufacture in the 
French official accounts, is, when converted into English weight and 
money :— 


Per Ton. Per Ton. 
Pie Bronte i eg Oo 1D Bolt and Rod Iron. . £22 18 10 
Castings—Ist melting 10 14 9 Iron Plates. i Be Loe Ss 
Castings—2d melting 16 6 5 Tron Wire - 30 Pers 
Bar Iron Loe tse 5 Cast Steck vo Sac 5 8 VSS Se6 


These prices, so exorbitantly high when compared with the cost of 
production in England, must result in great part from the less efficient 
application of labour in France, and partly also from the higher cost of 
fuel in that country. Measuring the production of the two countries by 
the quantity of ore converted into pig iron, it appears that in Great 
Britain we make 4 tons for each ton made in France, while the number 
of persons employed for the purpose is positively greater in France than 
in England, viz. :— 

In France 47,830 | InGreat Britain . 42,418 
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Giving as the average quantity of metal resulting from the labour of 
each person employed rather less than 8 tons in I’rance, and more than 
35 tons in this country. But, to estimate to its full extent the greater 
efficiency of this branch of labour with us, we must bear in mind the 
greater number of persons employed in France for the production and 
transport of the fuel used at the iron-works, and which, as we have seen, 
is 120 per cent. greater than with us. If the cost of fuel at the iron-works 
of Great Britain were as g: eat as at the iron-works of France, it would ona 
moderate computation add 50s. per ton to the cost of the iron produced 
in this country. 

The value of the fuel consumed in the manufacture of iron in France 
in 1836 and 1841 was :-— 





1836 1841 

£. £. 
Wood Charcoal . . . | 1,643,826 | 1,706,712 
Woods ee a oe 13,040 41,027 
CSI dco aia dois 96,972 177, 237 
Coal . Wa ae a ERG Joes 254,387 
et Rae ag tog 694 301 


es | He pe 





Total . . .| 2,039,767 | 2,179,664 





Being 41 per cent. on the value of metal made in 1836, and 384 per 


cent. in 1841. 
The above amounts were divided among the different processes in the 


following proportions :— 














1836 1841 
1. Roasting the Ore . 2. «© «© «© «© « |: 0°087 0-104 
2. Smelting . ois 55°500 58°717 
3. Refining—Puddling Furnaces, &e. ee 36°175 32°721 
4, Casting, Drawing, Rolling, &&. . . . 5*959 6°073 
5. Moulting, Casting, &c. Steel . . . , 2°279 2°385 
100° 100° 





The average prices of the different kinds of fuel used in each of the 
above two years, were :— 














1836 1841 
Ss. d. Ss. d. 
Wood Chareoal, perton . . . 2. + . 54 10 57 9 
Coal, perton . . oy ARedt Sat piven! ake es 18 5 14 7 
Coke, POY (OM. io) Ueda uek Siegel ved joie 20 3 20 2 
Wood, per stere <<. )e 6 ye ts 2 10 4 7 





The continually increasing cost of wood in France, should tend, in 
conjunction with the continually decreasing cost of coal, to alter the 
existing system of manufacture ; but under any circumstances, the iron- 
masters in that country must be placed at a disadvantage in competing 
With countries where ironstone is found on the same spot with the fuel and 
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the flux needful for its reduction. We have seen that the cost of coal 
at the places of production in France was in 1836, per ton, lls. 34d., 
and in 1841, per ton, 7s. 94d., and it therefore appears that the expense 
of carriage from the collieries to the iron-works amounted on the average 
to 7s. 14d. per ton in 1836 and to 6s. 9¢d. in 1841, or more than the 
entire cost of the fuel used by English iron-masters. 

The quantity of iron made in France in each year from 1837 to 1841 
appears from the official documents to have been as follows :— 





Pig Iron. Malleable Iron. 
Ton: Tons 
1837 331,679 224,613 
1838 347,776 224,195 
1839 350,172 231,761 
1840 347 ,773 237 ,379 
1841 377,142 263,747 





How inadequate must be the native production of this all important 
metal, as here shown, to supply the wants of an extensive and populous 
country like France! If the rules of common sense were allowed to 
regulate the conduct of nations in matters of this nature, we should 
assuredly see that every possible inducement were held out to make good 
the deficiency by importations from foreign countries. The French govern- 
ment has, on the contrary, chosen to throw the most serious obstacle in the 
way of such importations, and under the pretext of stimulating the pro- 
duction at home, has loaded iron of foreign make with all but prohibitory 
duties. Pig iron is subject to a rate equal to 31. 2s. 6d. per ton. 
Plates, bars, and rods have to pay duties according to their dimensions, 
varying from 8/. 7s. 4d. to 16/. 14s. 9d. per ton ; and such articles as are 
not actually prohibited, and to which a higher process of manufacture 
has been applied, for example wire, are charged with'a duty equal to 
26/. 15s. 8d. per ton. At these rates the importations of iron into France 
are, as might be expected, small in quantity, not in any one year reach- 
ing 50,000 tons. The payment of high duties upon even this small 
quantity is, however, a proof of the excessive prices which the consumers 
are forced to pay for all that they use—prices from 100 to 250 per cent. 
greater than are paid in England ; and the slow progress. made by the 
iron-masters of France in providing for the wants of the country should 
convince the government that the method they have adopted for stimu- 
lating production by means of high protective duties, is but ill adapted 
to that end. It would most probably be found upon inquiry, that the iron- 
mas‘ers in that country are in fact but little interested in the question. 
By the price which they obtain for their iron they are governed in the 
- price which they can afford to pay for the wood fuel which they use; or 
it may be more correct to say, that the proprietors of woods in the iron 
districts exact from the iron-masters the highest price which the market 
value of their iron will enable them to give, and thus the protecting 
duty on iron is a benefit only to a proportion of the proprietors of woods, 
at the expense of the rest of the community. 

The small quantity of iron imported from other countries into France 
is almost wholly in the first stage of manufacture. There are no means 
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afforded in the official accounts of that country for ascertaining the pro- 
portionate quantities of various descriptions of the metal imported ; but 
as the duty levied in 1841 and 1842 upon all kinds of iron averaged 
3/. lls. 9d. per ton, it is evident that nearly the whole importations 
must have consisted of pig-iron. It 1s probable that the small importa- 
tions of other kinds which are made are confined, or nearly so, to the 
produce of this country, from the greater cheapness of our market; and 
we know that the great bulk of our shipments to France are of pig-iron. 
In 1842, out of 23,428 tons of all kinds of iron shipped by us to that 
country, 16,464 tons were pig-iron ; and in 1843 the proportion was still 
greater, having been 22,103 out of 29,626 tons,—in both cases more 
than 70 per cent. of the whole shipments. 

A considerable relaxation of the French tariff, whereby the purchase 
of iron from other countries would be encouraged, would doubtless prove 
of benefit to those of us who are engaged in its production; while the 
benefit which France must derive in various ways from having so 
important a material in greater abundance, would, by advancing the 
general wealth of the country, make France a more desirable customer ; 
but in the meantime, the course which the French government pursues 
on this and other points of commercial policy, is by no means an un- 
mixed evil to us, through the obstacles which are thereby raised by itself 
against the manufacturers of that country in their competition with us 
in third markets. . 


The production of metals, other than iron, is so inconsiderable as to 
be a matter of no national importance in France, and it does not at all 
interest us except as it points out that country as qualified to be a good 
customer for a portion of our superabundance. The following figures 
will show that, small as was the production of those metals in 1836, it 
is now even less. 





1836 1841 


Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 




















£. £. 
Lead . VG Ltons. 713 | 16,209 638 | 12,559 
Silver. . . « Ozs. | 81,152 | 16,650 | 73,680 | 18,340 
Antimony - . . Tons, 411 | 12,121 Lb) 16.198 
COPPER <6 Fx8 ie = i 5i9 102 |. 5877 100 | 11,147 
Manganese . « 435 1,667 1°. 6.106 |) 19781 25,899 














These quantities are of course quite inadequate for the supply of the 
kingdom, and the importations for consumption (commerce spéctal) into 
France in 1841 and 1842 were as follows :— 





1841 1842 


SS 





Lead . . « Lons. | 17,5975 | 18,671 
Coppers sat ieee 9,770 | 10,814 
Manganese . . ,, «4 1,341 | 1,295 








* 
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The greater part of the lead was obtained from Spain, but England 
supplied of that metal 2,519 tons in 1841 and 5,027 tons in 1842. The 
copper was principally imported from England, viz., 6,830 tons in 1841 
and 8,300 tons in 1842, a great part being the produce of foreign ore 
smelted in England. 

The declared value of British metals and of coals exported to France 
in 1842 was as follows :— 

Tronvand Steel i. oe ae 6 £1055 172 


Hardwares and Cutlery . «© .« 90 ,035 
COPPer soy aoe ete tay on ep OOg DOs 





eat ee ae? cree, et a, 8 91,687 
Be TAT BE ee gis 79,223 
1,048,950 

Caisse. fons te, Se pilsoe cee 
1,222,228 


The quantities of iron and steel exported in that year and in 1843 to 
France were :— 

















1842 1843 
Tons. cewts. | qrs. | lbe. Tons. cwts. | qrs.| lbs. 
Bars e ° e ° ° ° 4,566 1 3 26 4,237 9 2 3 
Bolt:and. 2to0d:e 3). satis 174 17 ocpndl ate 295 2 2 eis 
Pigs iy ates et) 16.404 ren oh oped ys AG ir bre ucilk eee 
Case cs eo ae oe eG 52 16 4 9 324 on 3 | 14 
Wire = 2.0758 Plea coe 39 os 1 8 39 ae eee 
Anchors, &c.. . ‘ 289 8 an 4 444 lle’ eal Be 
Hoops Dies ate K 506 14 2 Wrisee 443 11 1 | 16 
INGAAS ase she ie sel bb tl nth a AE cs 1 1 3 7 3 11 1/16 
Oder kinds 2... « «.-s 834 13 Z 9 1,153 Zé 2 3 
Old for re-manufacture . 172 ie os ; 34] ° ba ‘ 
Steel 4093 Pies | 327 z 1 9 24] : 7 i es 














“25,48 0 2 | 16 | 29,626 1 1 | 10 





Note.—Since the foregoing statement was drawn up, the ‘* Résumé 
des Travaux Statistiques de 0 Administration des Mines en 1843,” 
detailing the mining operations carried on im France in 1842, has been 
received. From this statement it appears, that the production of coal, 
lignite and anthracite, amounted in that year to 3,592,084 tons, being an 
increase over the preceding year of 181,884 tons, or 5! per cent. The 
excess of the quantity imported over that exported, which in 1841 was 
1,569,692 tons, amounted in 1842 to 1,611,331 tons, leaving from this 
source an increase for internal use of 41,639 tons, and showing the 
total increase of consumption to have been 44 per cent. over the year 1841. 
The production of pig iron in 1842 exceeded that of 1841 by 22,314 
tons, or not quite 6 percent. Of bar iron the increase was 21,076 tons, 
or 8 per cent., and the value was also increased by 256,731/. 
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Report on the Experience of the St. Marylebone Infirmary, since 
1827, with respect to Admissions, Duration of Treatment, Mor- 
tality, and other Statistical Results, according to Age and Sex. 
By Joun Cuienpinnine, M.D. Oxon., F.R.S., Physician to the 
Infirmary. 


[| Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association at York, 
October 1st, 1844.] 


In 1838 a Committee was appointed by the Council of the Statistical 
Society for ‘‘ collecting the statistics of life,’ as shown more especially 
in the leading medical charities of the country, and circulars were issued 
to 46 London institutions, and to about 80 similar charities in the pro- 
vinces; amongst the former was the parochial infirmary of St. Mary- 
lebone. In consequence of this application conveyed to the guardians 
and directors of the poor for St. Marylebone, by the author of this paper, 
permission was given him by the guardians to examine the records of the 
infirmary, and report the results of his inquiry to the Committee. 
Circumstances beyond the control of the writer, prevented the prepara- 
tion of a report of the experience of the infirmary, in due time for the 
use of the Committee. Since then the writer has been enabled to complete 
those analyses for which suitable materials were then placed at his 
disposal. He has, further, since been able to make use of returns made 
to the Poor Law Commissioners, and to the guardians, for various pur- 
poses, and at various times, all of which have more or less bearing on 
the subject of the statistics of life. Some time since, the author commu- 
nicated to some leading members of the statistical section of ‘*‘ The British 
Association for the Advancement of Science,” the fact that he was in 
possession of these materials ; and undertook, with their sanction, to draw 
up areport to be presented to the ensuing meeting of the Association, if 
his other engagements should admit of his completing it in time, and if 
not at the next meeting, then at the meeting of the following year. He 
has subsequently had communication again with the members of the 
statistical section above alluded to, and with the treasurer of the Associa- 
tion, and has the honour now, with the sanction of those gentlemen, to 
present his report in as complete a condition as the materials at his dis- 
posal have admitted of. 


Preliminary General Observations respecting the Infirmary. 


_ The St. Marylebone Infirmary, or ‘ Sick House,” forms a portion of 
the parochial establishment for the relief of the poor of St. Marylebone. 
It adjoins, but is distinct from, the ‘“ Workhouse,” having for the most 
part officers and servants of its own. Its professional staff consists of 
3 honorary Physicians—an honorary Physician Accoucheur—2 honorary 
Surgeons—a House Surgeon—3 assistant House Surgeons—and 2 
Dispensers—in all 12 persons. The admissions to its wards come 
partly from out of doors, and partly from the adjoining workhouse. 
It receives indifferently both sexes, all ages, and all diseases, except 
small-pox. The right of admission is legally limited to persons 
locally resident for a minimum time; but in practice the legal limit as 
to residence, is often, as I understand, over-stepped in favour of urgent 
sickness, and extreme destitution; and such transgressions of law, are 
happily now not only justifiable but inevitable, in consequence of the 
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recent advances in the mind of the more intelligent classes, towards 
a healthy state of opinion and feeling with regard to the poor. 

As admission into this “ Sick House”’ or Infirmary is, morally at least, 
aright of the locally resident sick poor of a very large and populous parish ; 
the number of its mmates is subject to all the influences of season, 
weather, epidemic constitution, commercial activity, and other sources 
of fluctuation; so that most years the sick population has varied from 
150 or 160 in the fine season (about June usually) to 300 or 320, 330, 
and upwards; the extreme in this direction happening usually in 
January. These numbers are exclusive of the much larger number of 
chronic or slight cases prescribed for in the forenoon, whether coming 
from the workhouse or their own homes, at the Infirmary, by the resi- 
dent medical officers. 

In common with other metropolitan asylums-of sickness, general as 
well as parochial, the registers of the Infirmary were formerly kept in 
an old-fashioned and very imperfect manner, and were ill adapted to 
forward many of the objects of the medical statist. Since 1840, 
however, a better system has been in operation. At the suggestion of 
the writer, a form of registration has been adopted, substantially in ac- 
cordance with the views of the London Statistical Seciety, and coinciding 
in most points with that recommended by the Committee on Hospital 
Statistics: so that hereafter the records of the Infirmary may be ex- 
pected to furnish very valuable materials for numerical investigation 
of the laws of disease, more especially regarding the disorders of 
infancy and early childhood, and of extreme age, which are all compara- 
tively little known in the wards of the general hospitals; also regarding 
the duration of several classes of incurable disease, organic or functional 
only, which are commonly either not admitted, or discharged after a 
short stay, and respecting which it is of the greatest importance, with a 
view to the extension of the practice of life assurance to its legitimate 
limits, that accurate statistical information should be obtained. 


Materials for this Report. 


The facts that collectively form the subject matter of this report, are 
contained in 1] chief tables, exclusive of subordinate tabulations illus- 
trative of those 11 principal. 

1. The first table presents a general view of the experience of the 
infirmary, as to annual admissions and deaths, with their ratios, in 17 
years, commencing with July 1527, ending with June 1844, without 
distinction of sex, age, &c. 

2. The second table gives the admissions of 8% years, ending with 
March 1836, and distinguishing sexes and ages, but not years. 

3. Table III. presents similar facts, similarly analysed and arranged, 
for 44 years, ending with June 1840. 

4. Table IV. gives the duration of treatment for 8? years, ending 
March 1836, and stated in weeks and lunar months, with distinction of 
sexonly. 

5. Table V. gives the like facts in like order for 44 years, ending 
June 1840. 

6. and 7. Table VI. gives the average stay in the sick-house, ac- 
cording to sex and age, for the period 1827—1836; and Table VII. 
gives the like results for the subsequent period, 1836—1840. 
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8 and 9. Tables VIII. and IX. refer solely to the mortality, which is 
presented in two different aspects in each table, and for two different 
series of years, viz., 1827—1836, and 1836—40. A mortality is pre- 
sented, 1. in its relation to the admissions of each sex at each age; and 
2. to the whole mortality of each sex at all ages. 

10. Table X. shows the distribution of the admissions and deaths 
over the months and seasons of 114 years ending in 1839. 

11. Table XI. gives the admissions for 6? years ending in March 
1844, distinguishing whether from W. H. (workhouse), or O. D. (out of 
doors); and whether under the physicians or surgeons.—The discharges, 
whether—1. cured,—2. relieved or incurable,—3. by desire uncured,— 
4. irregular,—5. to a lunatic asylum,—6. from the lying-in ward. 
—The deaths for the same period, whether under physicians or surgeons, 
each quarter. It gives, further, the average stay in the wards, whether 
of physicians or surgeons; also the gross quarterly amounts of out- 
patients prescribed for in the morning by the resident officers. 

I regret that the shape in which the official records of the infirmary 
have been kept until very lately, has not admitted of any satisfactory 
analysis, including distinction of disease, or of trade or occupation. 

Mr. Farr suggested to me that a table of mortality, in which the deaths 
should be classified according to duration of sickness, might be of much 
interest, and for benefit societies, and other assurance associations, 
might be of considerable value. I have to regret my inability to carry 
out the recommendation of so high an authority on this occasion. 


TaBLe I. —Admissions and Deaths in each Year from 1827 (June 31st) to 
1844 (July 1st); in all17 Years. 





























| Years. Admissions. Deaths. Ratios per Cent. 
1827 

(last 6 monthe)}| 1984 i pubs 
1828 2989 221 7°4 
1829 2837 246 8°67 
1830 2707 249 9°2 
1831 3131 292 9°33 
1832 2437 237 9°7 
1833 2605 308 11-0 
1834 2620 259 9-9 
1835 2154 288 18°33 nearly. 
1836 2358 358 b5° 254, iy 
1837 2480 444 18:0 Ss 
1838 2569 360* 13°66 
1839 2713 322 CES 
1840 2789 319 11*4 
1841 3143 382* 12°15 
1842 2353 335 14°3 
1843 2978 377 13-0 
1844 

Gunes) \ 1615 171 10-6 








* The mortality of each of those years (1838 and 1841) has been erroneously given by the 
registrar of the district. (See Report for 1843, page 500.) 1 have ascertained the fact by personal 
inguiries.—J. C. 

From this table’it appears that the admissions of those 17 years (7.e. 
16 complete years, 1828—1843, and two half years), amounted col- 
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lectively to about 46,000, (46,028), and that they varied from 2154 (in 
1835), which was the minimum received in any one year of the period, 
to 3143 (in 1841), which was the maximum of annual admissions. The 
extreme limit of fluctuation as to receptions, seems to have amounted ta 
about 1000 persons. The annual average of admissions, was about 
2700 (270734). 

From the same table, it appears that the deaths for the 17 years 
ending with June 1844, were 5367; that the annual deaths on an 
average were 3153; and that the proportion borne by the deaths in the 
aggregate to the admissions collectively, was 11°6 per cent. 

Of late years the mortality appears to have risen very considerably, 
viz., from less than 7 per cent. in 1827, on the admissions, to 18°33 
on the admissions of 1835, since which the mortality has not been 
lower in any year than 11°4 per cent., while on the 8 years, 1836— 
1843, the mortality has averaged 14°2 annually. 

If we divide the 16 complete years (1828—1843) into two series of 
eight years each, ending with 1835 and 1843 respectively, we shall have 
for the former series (1827—1835) an— 


Annual average of admissions Ng ean MN a Ti ee cs 

aR deaths. «2 _'% Sul ee ieteeioe, 2 2oe'o 
Lowest mortality on admissions (1828) + + « percent. 7°4 
Highest re He ee ete Ga. > 18-33 
Average ae Be 5 9°7 


Whereas, for the latter series (1836- 1843), we al have the following, 
V1Z.— 


Average annual admissions . . « 6 «© + « « 2,674 
deaths Sipe ue shcisirecorgmetoece 36:2°12 
Lowest ‘mortality on admissions (1 840) - 2 « percent. Iie4 
Highest mortality a; (1837) Bd Sac i 18°0 
Average mortality annually tats ° 99 13°50 
Difference (numerically) in favour of the latter} 30-0 
seriesynearly . 4s + +... « Act et 


The causes of the increased mortality of late years are of course 
various: one of them is suggested by this table ;—the domestic accom- 
modations in the workhouse have, it may be presumed, sensibly fallen 
short of late years, relatively to the pauper parochial population, causing 
a more vigilant scrutiny of claims and sedulous sifting of cases, and a 
generally diminished facility of admission for less urgent sickness. 

I perceive by the last Report of the Census Commissioners, and the 
Report of the Registrar-General for 1843, that Marylebone must have 
increased some 14 or 15 per cent., in the period 1831—1844. I per- 
ceive also that the expenditure on account of the parochial poor has risen 
much of late. It was, for example, according to the Registrar-General, 
26,4381. in 1839, 29,917. in 1840, 35,5172. in 1841, and 41,4761. in 
1842; being near 40 per cent. increase in 4 years; yet the admissions 
of tHe: former 8 years (1828—1 835) exceeded those of the latter series 
(1836—1843) by 97. It is probably in accordance with the view 
above suggested, that we find the smaller number of receptions of the 
second series yield, nevertheless, nearly 800 (797) more deaths. But 
other causes have concurrently contributed to the increase of mortality, 
especially grievous commercial fluctuations and depression, and an epi- 
demic constitution, to which we owe the frightful rather than destruc- 
tive spasmodic cholera, the far more mischievous influenza of various 
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years since 1831, and the low spotted fevers and generally adynamic 
and unfavourable character of disease of the same period. But on these 
topics I am not probably an unexceptionable commentator, having been 
myself on the professional staff of the parish, as physician to the paro- 
chial sick-house or infirmary since some time in 1834; nor do I in fact 
feel myself sufficiently at liberty to discuss satisfactorily the causes of 
the increased mortality exhibited above. I shall content myseif with 
affirming that it has not arisen from any paucity of qualified medical 
officers, or any deficiency in the sick-house of any means or appliances, 
whether medicinal or dietetic, usually resorted to, or that have been 
judged necessary by the physicians or surgeons in the service of the 
guardians. 


Taste I].—Admissions for 83 Years, ending with March 1836, according 
to Sex and Age. 


RES SE IT ET REY PE SESE BOR ST SE TIT I I SSE SA TS SE SASS 






































Males. Females. 
Age. E 

Number. Ratio. Number. Ratio. 
Under Syears| ~ 452 3-82 475 4°37 
ee ae 1,547 13°09 1.452 13-37 
(Omeeta ee 2,026 17°09 1,129 10°39 
1572. OO 1,042 8-81 1,099 10°12 
20-30 4, 1,753 7-41 2,015 9297 
emia a 1,418 6: 1,315 6*5 
40 2a S0tU 1,151 4:86 1,015 4-81 
50 = 60°, 1,065 4:5 853 3°97 
60270 4 881 3°72 860 3°93 
70 = 60 337 Rai Set 479 ; ies 
go. 96.486 | 0-83f2° | 610) 118$ | 2°95) 4249 
90-100... 3 . 13 ; 
CTS aces Oey Be 100 10,863 100 
Under 15 ,, 4,023 34-5 | 3,056 28-1 


SS SPE EE SSS TSS SS eS UA PNSESSESEENES 
Tanxe I]].—Admissions for 4} Years, ending with June 1840; distinguishing 
' in like manner Ages and Sexes. 
a a 









































Males. Females. 
Age. ee Axe, 
Number Per Cent. Number. Per Cent. 
Under | year 126 { a, g-3 | Under 1 year} 104 g-¢f 18 
1 to 5 years 287 43°8° 5°8 1 to 5 years} 274 2068 : 4:8 wee 
een Ue 860 eae nearly} 5 — 10 ,, {1,040 18-4 
10 — 15 ,, 890 18: as 10— 15 ,, 650: 11°7 
15:20 ie eee 5°3 IES Bot Vilieds 6-5 
20 — 30 ,, 443 Q- 20 — 30 ,, 764 13-4 
30 — 40 ,, 53] 10:8 30 — 40 ,, 634 11-4 
40 — 50 ,, 438 8°8 40 — 50 ,, 520 9-92 
50 — 60 ,, 450 9-2 50 — 60 ,, 450 8: 
60 — 70 ,, 413 8°4 60 — 70 ,, 486 8°6 
70 — 80 ,, 189 3°8 16°3 70 — 80 ,, 255 aes 45 
80 — 90 ,, 22. \o212 ive 80 — 90 ,, 58 5310 09) bas 
90.100) 1 | Be 00 7 ( o-79 
4,912 a ‘. 5,590 100-00 


Cee RR a LL LTC EE ELE IEE serey 
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The results given in these two tables, have been obtained at different 
times ; and it is partly for this reason, that I now present them sepa 
rately. : 

From the former table (No. II.) it appears that of 11,821 males ad- 
mitted, 4,023, or 34°5 per cent., were under 15 years of age, and 487, or 
between 4 and 5 per cent. were above 60 years of age, the rest having been 
distributed in a regularly decreasing rate amongst the ages between 15 and 
60. It appears, likewise, that of 10,863 females admitted at all ages, 3056, 
or 28° 1 per cent., were under 15, and 660, or nearly 6 per cent., above 60 ; 
the intervening ages receiving their shares of the admissions in a gra- 
dually decreasing proportion, from 15 to 60. From the latter table 
(No. III.) it appears that of 4912 male admissions, 2163, or 43°8 per 
cent. were under 15, while 625 or 12°5 per cent. were over 60; and on 
the female side, of 5590 admissions, 2068, or 36°7 per cent., were under 
15, and 796, or 14°1, above 60; so that in the former period, about 17°0 
per cent. males, and [8°0 per cent. females, of the admissions at all 
ages, were under 10 years of age ; while in the second period we have 
25°8 per cent. males, and 25°0 per cent. females, under 10 years of age. 
And above 60 we have a similar numerical preponderance in favour 
of the second period, viz., 12°5 of the males at all ages above 60, and 
14°1 of the females. This difference between the two periods, if not 
accidental, gives countenance to the supposition above alluded to, of 
increased stringency of poor law administration of late years. 


TasLe 1V.—Duration of Treatment in Weeks or Months, with distinction 
of Sex, 1827 to 1836. 



































Dirrntion af Females. Males. 
Treatment. -— 
Number. Per Cent. Number. Per Cent. 
Under 1 week 2,404 22°13 3.134 26°50 
1 to 2 weeks 2,154 19°83 2,649 22-40 
2— 3 we 1,556 14°32 1,612 13°64 
3. 4 ne 1,114 10°25 1,143 9°67 
4— 5 ae 820 7°54 TEE 6:57 
5 — 6 ais 553 5°09 Se) 4°56 
6—7 Ais 408 Seay it) 376 3°18 
7— 8 a 299 2°79 300 2°54 
Sal eae 719 6°62 622 5°26 
3 — 4 months 343 3°16 270 2°33 
4— 35 ra 167 ‘612 1°54 55°64 154 $517 1°30 +4°38 
5 — 6 Ps 102 °94 88 °75 
6.— 7 as 5D °51 47 “40 
ee aan | 4 a Ft 
8 —9 ai 27 °25 13 °11 
9. .— 10) aa 15 +162 *1441°50 19-129 16s 1°11 

10 —11 at 14 °13 13 °1) 

Lhoxlo i, 4 : “4 7 °6 
12 —13 and over 62 °58 23 “20 
10, 863 100°00 11,821 100:00 











From this table it appears that in the period 1827—1836, about 
26°5 males, and 22°13 females were discharged or died in the first 
week after admission ; that 72 per cent. males, and 66°5 females were 
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discharged, or died, within the first lunar or calendar month after 
admission ; and that of the males 94, and of the females 92 per cent. 
were discharged or died within three lunar mogéhs after their admis- 
sion. 


TaBLe V.—Duration of Treatment in Weeks, with distinction of Sez, 
1836 fo 1840. 















































Duration of Males. Duration of Females. 
Treatment. ccaeh ams ws Treatment. B= | Hotes tae SS 
Number. Per Cent. Number. Per Cent. 
Under 1 week ti i73 23°9 Under 1 week 1014 18°13 
1 to 2 weeks 976 19*8 1 to 2 weeks 1,129 20°2 
2—3 ,, 673 13-7 2—3 ,, 884 15°8 
3—4 ,, 542 11:3 3—4 ,, 604 12°2 
4—5 ,, 421 8°6 4—5 ,, 444 8° 
5—6 ,, 225 4°6 5—6 ,, 310 5°5 
6—7 ,, 181 3°68 OG == 7s 4; 228 4° 
7—8 ,, 130 2°64 7 — 8 4% 178 3°18 
8—l2 ,, 323 6°57 8 —l12 ,, 401 wodd 
12 —24 205 4-2 12 —24 318 5°6 
24 and orer 3 60 12 24 and Orer- : 77 1°3 
Over 52 weeks 3 0:06 | Over 52 weeks 3 0-05 
4,912 100: 00 ase 5,590 100°00 





TaBLe VI.—-Duraiion of Treatment, according to Age and Sex, 
1827 to 1836. 
































Males. Females. 
Age. 
me Number of C: Average N vot Average 
Bere oe SSeS a. Aika tion, umber of Cases Duration, 
Under 5 years 3,134 30 days 2,404 35 days 
Sato 10 ,; 2,649 21 2,154 23 
10— 15 ,, 1,612 ye 1,096 24 
= 20, 1,143 19 1,114 230 
20 — 25 777 26 820), . 33 ! 
ep 539 19318 Ae b53 sams a 
30 — 35 a 408 36 
ase i 300} 676 | 34}32+5 ee es 361 36. 
40 — 45 2 32 = 719 Nee 
Ate 150.3 275 897 | 3133 33 }19062 | 34 }92-5 
50'—— 50 15 aa a : 167 39 ; 
Sees 6D) se 33 = 103} 269 39 139 
60 — 65 Lees 55 re 
oo ee ee oan aC hay 3) 1o2 | 38}s3s 
70 — 75 a 34) 99, 27 ty aoe. 
gas ae 30 [32 ist 42 3536 
Bn ho. 20| 14 38) 
85 — 90 ,, 15 ,35°6 4 80 23 ,39°5 
OOiukOd. 3 42| 62 58 
General Totals aaa 11,821 97-90 10,863 32-4 

Averages. . 
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TasLE VII.—Duration of Treatment in Days, according to Age and Sex, 
1836 fo 1840. 





















































Males. Females. 
Age. Aver: A 
Number. yee Ducalou Number. A Waratien 
in Days. sas: in Days. 
Under 1 year 126 | 3,716 | 29:5 104 | 3,543] 34- 
1 to 5 years 287 1, 10,703 37° 274 9,2.8 33°5 
oe : } 413 ee 33+2 ee gales 33°7 
5 to 10years| 860 | 23,409 | 27-2 | 1,040 | 28,646] 27-4 
POS. 5 3 g90. | 49,881 | ~21-7 650 | 13,520} 20°7 
i 20”. 262 | 6,693} 21:3 348 | 10,692} 28:8 
20: 30 5, 443 | 13,276} 30: 764 | 25,270] 33: 
302—= 40, ; 531 | 16,978 | 32: 634 | 22,200} 35° 
AO 2260 |, 438 | 12,513 | 28-8 520 | 19,533] 375 
CO 60. } 450 £14,930 |> 31e3 450 | 17,047 | 37+7 
MO 76, | 41s | 12,876 | 31 486 | 16,041] 33: 
70 80° 5, 189 | 4,654] 24-6 255 | 8,853] 34-5 
80 — 90 | ane 33: 
90 100 °° |f 33 561) , 23°25 65-1 2 154 13:4 
Totals. . | 4,912 (138,989 e 5,590 


78,727 a 





NN aietabed 





From Table V. it appears that of the patients admitted in the second 
period, 23 per cent. males, and 18°13 females, were discharged or died 
within the first week of treatment; that 68°7 males, and 67°5 females, 
were discharged or died in the first lunar month after admission ; and 
that of the males 93 per cent., and of the females 98°5, were discharged 
by cure, or otherwise, within three lunar months after admission. 

Tables VI. and VII. give the duration of treatment in another shape, 
and from a different point of view. In these tables the admissions for the 
two series of years are classified according to age and sex, and average 
stayin the house. From the former table (No. VI.), it appears that the 
shortest stay made by any class of males was 17 days, which was the 
time of residence of those between 10 and 15 years of age; on the female 
side the shortest stay was that of the class 5 to 10, viz., 23 days. In 
each sex the longest stay made by any of the first four quinquennial 
periods was by the class 0 — 5 years of age, viz., 30 days for the males 
and 35 days for the females, whereas the other quinquennial periods 
were thus, viZ. :— 


ee ee 

















Age. Males. Females. 

7 Days. Days. 
5 to 10 years 21 23 
10— 15 ,, 17 24 
1b.es 26... 19 30 


Kaw 
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The following gives the contrasted results for the rest of life :— 





Age. Males. Females. 


eee 

























Days. Days. 
20 to 30 yaars ac 32°5 
30 — 40 ,, 32°5 36° 
40 — 50 ,, 33° 32°5 
50 — 60 ,, 33° 39° 


34°9 42°9 





In every cla:s, with one exception (viz., class 40 — 50 years of age), 
the female average stay was from 34 to 8 days in excess as compared 
with that of the male corresponding classes. 

From the 7th table a nearly similar excess on the females in duration 
of treatment or stay in the wards is observable, being, however, con- 
spicuous principally in the ages after 15. From this table it appears 
that the 0 — 5 years of age in each sex was between 33 and 34 days in 
the house (viz., males 33°2, and females 33°7 days); that between 5 
and 10 the stay of the sexes was equal (viz., males 27:2, and females 
2'74 days); that the classes 10 — 15 differed little (viz. males 21°17, 
and females 20°7 days); but that of the classes 15 — 20, the females 
staid a week longer than the males (viz., 28°8 and 21:3 days); and 
after 20 years of age there is an excess at every age on the side of the 
females, varying from 1 to 10 days. Above 60 the case stands thus, 
viz., 60— 100, males 26°3 days, females 33°5 days. The excess of 
adult females in these two tables is referable, I presume, mainly to the 
relatively high value of male labour and low value of female; to the 
comparative impatience of official authority and hospital discipline of the 
males ; and to the preponderance of widows above widowers amongst the 
population. 

Tas_E VIII.—Mortality on the Admissions at each Age, and on the Mor- 
tality at all Ages—i827 to 1836. 













































































Males. Females. 
Age. | Death D 
Deaths to eau Deaths t eaths 
Deaths. AWiguesions. phe Deaths. Waniccous fH hae 
Per Cent. | Per Conti Per Cent. | Per Cent. 
Under 5 years 64 14°15 O07 87 18-3] 7°52 
5 to 10 ., 23 1-48 2°8 28 1°92 2-42 
10 — 15 _ ,, 26 1-28 2°26 26 2-2 2°25 
a8 — “ar Be 24 2-30 2°09 oF 3°36 3:20 
2 — 99 34 , : Bye 
25 ce eene 107} iat) $ 6-04 | Moe 1159 }189 7-89. | 13°74 
30 — 40 ,, 168 11-84 14°63 151 11-48 13°05 
40 — 50 ,, 167 14-50 14:54 146 13°97 12°62 
50 — 60 ,, 187 17°55 16°28 170 19-69 14°69 
60 — 70 ,, 194 22-02 16°89 183 AOA 15°82 
A — 80 ,, 120 31° 10°45 137 28-6 11°84 
— 90 
oD aid ape | 34 34-7 2:96 | 33 25-19 2°85 
General totals 1 a - eu 
Mea a: 1,148 9-71 | 100-0u [1,157 | 10°65 | 100-00 
60 — lives) oye 99-3. | Aeaiole | 25. 9-90 
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TaBLe [X.—Mortality on the Admissions at each Age, und on the Mor- 
tahty at all Ages—12836 to 1840. 


























Males. Females. 
Age. Deaths to Deaths Deathe to Deaths 
Deaths. Admissions. olay Deaths. | Admissions. i 
Per Cent. Per Ceut. Per Cent. | Per Cent. 
Under 1 year 26 20°6) 4 6 3:8 18 7173 3° 
1 to 5 years 26 9-05} 3°8 34 12.4 48°7 5:7 
5—10,, 12 i3 1°8 24 2°29 4e 
10 — 15 ,, i3 1°46 1°8 8 1°22 12 
15 — 20 ,, 18 6°87 2°6 13 a*7 2° 
20 — 30,, 63 14-2 9-4 68 8°86 11°4 
30 — 40 ,, 123 20°1 18°3 2 Ss; 12: 
40 — 50 ,, 101 23° 1S: 76 14°61 Lye 
50 — 60 ,, 98 2EOS 14° 83 18:4 14° 
60 — 70 ,, 110 26:5 16°3 100 2207 16°8 
70 — 80 ,, 69 36°5 10°4 70 Dia 11°8 
80 — 90 ,, 11 30° , dows 25 43° 4:2 
90 —100 ,, 1 100° 0°015 3 42-9 0°05 
Fotalgo 6. 671 100° 594 100° 
0 — Syears} 52 12°5 ers Sd) 1Se7 8° 
60 —100 ,, 191 37°6 95 198 45°3 10°9 





TasLeE 1X. a.—Mortality according to Age of both Sexes. Comparative 
View of the Results of the 8th and Sth Tabies. 





Mortality on Admissions. 























Ages. 
is = Differences 
Observation. | Observation. 3 
Under Syears . 16°26 14°85 | — 9-0 per cent. 
pee IGE 4s. 1°70 1-84 + 8 aK 
Pe ae se eee 1779 1°34 = 29 ms 
Da | ae, eer 2°83 5°20 | + 50 per cent nearly. 
SO eS TOD Ti+ 52 + 30 per cent. 
gp PD Gf T1606 72a 92 a5 
Pres eet ee 14°23 18-96 + 25 > 
se CCG. & 18-62 19-88 | +6 a 
pth O ama. t.0 21°64 23°53 
Aan: eae ° 29°80 29°33 }| + 16 ae 
Nbove SO -5 5 .- s 29°94 48°27 


ee 


Mortalities above 
60 of the two>| —27°12 =—33-70 
Series of Years 





In the former table we observe for the class 0 — 5 of each sex a mor- 
tality very heavy and not equalled in the subsequent ages under 45 to 
55; that of the males 0 — 5, was 14°15 on the admissions and 5°57 on 
the mortality at all ages; while the mortality of the females was still 
heavier, having been ( females 0 — 5) 18:31 on the admissions and 7°52 
on the whole female mor‘ality; while the highest mortality under 50 
for either sex was (males 40—50) 14°5 per cent. on the admissions. 
Over 60 the mortality on the admissions was—males 29°3, females 25: ; 
and to the whole mortality at all ages it was, males 10°1, females 9:9. 
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At the ages intervening between 5 and 60, there was a tolerably close 
approximation between the sexes in most instances ; the largest difference 
being 4°3 per cent. and in the class above 60. In both sexes the mor- 
tality on the admissions was much lowest at the quinquennial ages, viz., 
from 5 to 20, being as under :— 











| Age. Males. Females. 

ny Per Cent. Per Cent. 

5 to 10 years 1°48 1°92 
ee eae 1°28 2-2 
ee 0 te 2°30 3-36 





After 20 the mortality on the admissions increases steadily with either 
sex from about 8 per cent. at 30, to above 25 per cent. at above 60. 
In Table IX. (the latter of those under present consideration) we perceive 
that the mortality on the admissions under 1 year of age was 20°6 
males, and 17°3 females per cent., while the mortality from 0 — 5 was— 
males 12°5, females 13°7. In either sex the proportion of the whole 
mortality falling in between O (or birth) and 5, was about 8 per cent. 
After 5 the mortality of either sex falls to near the minimum, being 
lowest of all at 10 — 15, viz., 1°46 for the males and 1°22 for the females. 
After 15 it rises rapidly to the maximum, which, of course, occurs after 
60, viz., males 37°6, females 45°3 per cent. ; the male deaths over 60, 
being 9°5, and the female deaths 10°9, of the whole mortality of each 
sex. 

In a subordinate table (IX. a) I have thrown together the results of 
Tables VIII. and IX., with a view to show the increase of mortality of 
late years, and the mode of its distribution over the ages. From this it 
appears that the augmented pressure has been borne principally by the 
adults. At every age, except 0—5 and 10—15, there is a consider- 
able balance against the ages after 15, and this amounts in different 
instances to 6 per cent. (50—60), 8 per cent. (6—10), 16 per 
cent. (above 60), 25 per cent. (40—50), 30 per cent. (20— 30), 
32 per cent. (30— 40), and even to 50 per cent. (15—20). These 
tables seem to show that of late years some diminution must have occurred 
in the facilities of procaring admission into the sick-house for slighter 
cases and less urgent stages and forms of disease, or else that the causes 
of disease and death, after 15, have latterly attained enormous force in 
some way that [ am unable to see. There has been in the whole period 
of observation no important change in the hands, resources, or domestic 
management of the sick-house, with the exception of improvements in 
economical and other details. 

From the following table, which, though not covering the whole of the 
second series of years, may still be regarded as fairly exemplifying the ex- 
perience of the Infirmary with respect to season and its effects, it appears 
that the month of largest admissions was January, which averaged (on 
12th January) 264, while the month of least admissions was September, 
which averaged 194 on 12th September. Next to January came March, 
with 250°5 admissions; then October, with 229; then December, with 
226; then November (220); then August (218); then April (217) ; 
and then February (without correction = 214). After September the 
lowest were—June (197); then May (204°5); then July (210). 
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TasLE X.—Average Admissions, Deaths, and Mortality, in the Months and 
Quarters, of Eleven Years and two-thirds, ending in 1839. 





Averages of Mortality per lovict according to 























Mouth, | Ratio of Admissions | Number of Quarter : 
Admis- | neaths. to Deaths. Months. jon Admission.) 4 dmis- Deaths. 
sions, sions, | 

471s 1 Pies \ 
9 
January . | 264 | 37 | 2VA hetccnt. } 12 Jan coe ] 1 
ra kes ee , “4 
February. | 214] 29 fat ont }| 12 Feb. =12 per ec}. 8 
March 25081 24 eae se 
ane . 3 =9°5 per cent 11 Mar 4 : 
. sesehed 
3 ° e 
April. . | 217] 263 {4 oo et Fas Apr | 9 | 3 
a Fie Dae 28 | a 2nd Quarter 
aie Ge \=11-3 ey s ae q 
June. «| 197 | 208 { 45.30. cont,t| 11 Sune ee 
CO Ie Soe ; 
July. | 210) a1 ff _ yy noma {| 12 July aerate el ae 
$2 1025): 1 4 
August .| 218 | 203 { 04 oey cout. } 12 Aug. =e per 6 9 
-3 :10°5: 1 casas 
September | 194 | 223 | =9:5 Lone | 12 Sept. 12 9 
Gcioner. . | 200 | dan ft TW io Oct. ae ae 
Si Bae {lath Quarter 
November | 220 | 272 \=10°1 ae eat \ 12 Nov. =10°6 per 5 ff 
AG . cent, 
December | 226 | 183 {13 O29 bane \) 12 Dee. 4-} 4 





Taking the months in the usual groups or seasons, and allowing for 
the inequality inthe number of the months (column 5), we have the 
following average of admissions, viz. :— 

Ist Quarter, January to March . 7285 per cent. 
2nd Quarter, Aprilto June . . 618°5  ,, 
3rd Quarter, July to September . 622 Pah 
4th Quarter, October to December 675 Gs 

According to these figures, there was an excess in the admissions for 
the first quarter of the year, and without any correction on account of 
February, over each of the middle quarters, of 14 to 15 per cent., and 
an excess for the last quarter over each of the two preceding quarters of 
about 7 per cent. When we direct attention to the mortality of the 
months, we find the results different, in some cases widely, from that of 
the admissions. As to deaths January stands again at the head, viz., 
1 in 7-1, or nearly 14 per cent. on the admissions. Next comes February 
(which taken at 28 days was but the 8th in the order of admissions), 
with a mortality of 1 in 7°3, or 13°5 per cent.; then follows April, with 
1 death to 8'1 admissions, or 12°2 per cent. Next to April was Decem- 
ber, with deaths 1 to 8°3 admissions, or about 12 per cent. No other 
month gave more than 10 per cent. mortality, except May, which gave 
11 per cent. Now taking the mortality in quarters, we obtain the fol- 
lowing results, viz. :— 


Ist Quarter, January to March . 12 __ per cent. 

2nd Quarter, April to June site lies ae 
x 3rd Quarter, July toSeptember .  _9°6 re 

4th Quarter, October to December 10°6 is 
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TasLe XI. Absiracted from Returns made Quarterly to the Board of Guardians 
Quarterly Admissions, whence, and towhat Wards; the Discharges, whether Cured 
Number in the Wards, Medical und Surgical; the Average Stayin the Wards, 





1837 
Oct. 1 to Dec. 31. 


1838 
Quarter to 31 Mar. 
30 June 


99 
99 
39 


31 Dec. 


Totals 


1839 
Quarter to 31 Mar. 
30 June 
30 Se pt. 
31 Dec. 


e 


993 
29 
Je) 


Totals 


1840 
Quarter to 31 Mar. 
30 June 
30 Sept. 
31 Dec. 


93 
= oe) 


Totals 


1841 
Quarter to 31 Mar. 
30 June 
30 Sept. 


31 Dec. 


vied 
Ped 


eee} 


Totals 


1842 
Quarter to 31 Mar. 
30 June 
30 Sept. 
31 Dec. 


he) 
ede) 


Totals 


1843 
Quarter to 31 Mar. 


ae 
99 


30 Sept. 
31 Dec. 


Totals 


1844 
Quarter to 31 Mar. 
31 June 


ches 


Totals 


30 Sept. 























30 June. 

















































































































Admissions. | Discharges. s gE | 
a eee —-. = cs 
q Se an ee 3 “ 
3 . |S5ae| 2 sl &a|@ 
gaye | Sg B./esice| | g | Fl gales 
(o) ‘i we oO 2 ~ _— +S 
ce el 2 6 |Se8o\ 21 6 | 21 ee ae 
351 | 242 | 593 | 363] 93 |12| 2] 4701 21 11,161) @ 
438 | 921 | 659) 411] 97 | 20) 2 | -580 | 25 11,347) 
381 | 225 | 607) 435 {140 | 25 600 | 20 11,125 | 6 
386 | 224 | 610] 3951138 | 19] 1] 553 | 16 |1,096 | 9 
434 | 258 | 692! 344 1122 | 30 496 | 22 |1,161] @ 
1,639 | 929 |2,568 11,585 |497 | 84] 3 |2,179 | 83 |4,729 | 18 
465 |177 | 642 | 3961 82 | 22 | 21 502 | 29 |1 084 9iam 
A4l6 | 198 | 614,|. 493 | 87] 29] 1] 610 | 30-77,933 | @ 
547 1196 | 743 | 570} 62 | 24.) 2] 678 | 24 |1,205 
Asi} 983 + F14.) 582-1938. 17 7.3.4 622 7°32" 15540 ae 
1,909 | 804 |2,713 |1,991 1324 | 92 | 5 j2,412 |115 14,970 | 11 
507 | 248'| 755 | 535 |°91 | 8] 1] 635 | 37 |1,622| 3 
388 |.2074 °° 615 | ~502 48 | Parity. | NOS | 274,537 ee 
492 | 2383 | 657+ 516 1121110 1..1 647 | 37°1,96h 4 am 
423 | 339 | 762] 597 |148} 11] 1 | 757 | 44 2,316] 1 
1,740 | 1.047 |2,789 2,150 |478 | 40 | 2 |2,670 145 |7,436 | 16 
555 |.442 | 997] 667 1154 | 14] 2] 837 | 53 |2,769 | 11 
378.| 268 | 946 1 411 | 97 | 14 |e. |) 509 -40.11,832 95am 
318 | 298 |. 546 | 446 | 82) 7} -2°1° 537 | 38 12,386 7am 
458 | 176 | 634.) 365/66)... |.. | 431 | 52 (2,864 | 
1,709 |1,114 |3,123 |1,889 /399 | 32 | 4 |2,314 183 19,851 | 40 
493 | 223 | 715| 373/85|..|..| 458 | 70 |3:416] § 
298 | 253 | 551] 415 | 82) .. | .. | 497 | 54 [2,657 | 17 
277. | 220s): $07 | 4 364) B98ls.. |). 3) Aas) 27 oom 
376.4204). S801: B79 Sang, Wag 463 | 43 |2,573 | 8 
1,444 | 910 |2,353 {1,521 |340 | .. | .. {1,861 214 |11,445 | 34 
528 | 212 | 740 | 457) 78| ..| 4 | 539 | 59 (2,506 | 3) 
484/191 | 675 | 438) 92| 16! 3| 549 | 47 12,153 | 11 
553 1185°| 738 417 | 83 | 25 1 526 | 39 \2,953°) 
588 | 237:| 825) 478 | 92/12] 2] 584 | 45 |1,9299 | 12 
2,153 | 825 |2,978 |1,790 1345 | 53 | 10 |2,198 190 |8,841 | 34 
SS OS |S | SS a A SS SS | eS 
629 | 318 | 947 | 647 }100| 12] 2] 761 | 50 |2,26) | 15 
427i) 241 | 668: |. 330 1127 | B62 | 474142) Jee 
1,056 | 559 11,615 | 977 |227 | 28 | 311,235 191] .. | 3l 
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according to a Plan adopted at the recommendation of the Author, and giving the 


or otherwise; the Deaths, whether under Physicians or Surgeons, the Average 


Medical or Surgical; and other particulars. 

















Cras Average No. 
Admissions. Discharges Deaths. jin the House. Average Stay. 
3 Fee eee oe 8 
= pe = be S| pe m Sh ue Sy 
= A a Oo fee me) ee lo |e A 
Days. Days 1837 
351 242 273 P97 | 72 4 i i | 105 | 25 62 Oct. 1 to Dee. 31. 
411 248 296 234 1117 44-1924 14577427 40 Quarter to 31 Mar. 
385 222 337 963 | 82 8 89 | 133. | 25 50 SS 30 June. 
381 229 322 236 | 65 5) Vik 96 | 2) 40 63 30 Sept. 
496 | 266} 293 | 203] 63 16 | 103 | 124 | 29 37 xp ob Dic. 
1,603 | 965 |1,248 | 936 |327 | 33} 95 | 1242} 233; = 413 Totals. 
362 | 280} 287 | 215 | 82 | 12 | 118 | 157 | 252 384 Quarter to 31 Mar. 
356 258 339 271 | 73 | 13 | 109 | 152 | 272 43 >» 380 June. 
425 318 399 ZI te d0 8 | 121 | 159 | 202 323 >, 30 Sept. 
415 | 299| 359| 327| 57 | 7 | 1032} 862/214; 264 9» SuDew. 
1,558 |1,155 |1,384 |1,092 |282 | 40 | 1133] 1383) 24 343 Totals. 
377 378 365 we ltr. 1 AO Y22 98 | 273 222 Quarter to 31 Mar. 
971 |. 344 248 383 | 66 4 91 7 Ths 3lt 242 4 30 June 
326 312 259 388 | 53 | 15 | 102 | 137 | 294 27 ae 30 Sept. 
418 343 332 425 1°37 8: da34 141 | ves 3034 Bib 31 Dee. 
1,392 |1,377 |1,204 [1,551 |282 | 37 | 107 | 1223] 293] 258 Totals. 
496 501 329 908 -/123.,-11.| 121 | 152 1-262) 314=31-5 
304 | 342 219 300 , 79 / | 108} 417.) 2224) 26 Quarter to 31 Mar. 
267 379 237 290 | 47 8 89 91 | 194) 2418= 24-5 ses 30 June, 
: 2 22®20h = »» 30 Sept. 
413 | 329] 286| 224] 94/13] 94 100f cae a sou eerees 
1,480 |1,451 |1,071 {1,322 |343 | 39 | 103 | 115 | 22 | 26 Totals. 
265 254 313 248 | 95 | 18 | 119 99 | 201|31&10h.=31-4/Quaiter to 31 Mar. 
296 | 255 | 255 | 242/69) 8 | 105! 84 | 263/287—28-85 >> ©6«©—s 80 June. 
291 233 225 218 | 50 9 84 84 | 244/34 “et 30 Sept. 
333 247 219 244 | 76 | 10 99 92 | 282 |295=29-25 a5 31 Dec. 
1,185 989 11,012 952 |290 | 45 | 1012 893) 233)303=30°75 Totals. 
456 266 328 223 |110 | 16 | 112 | 101 | 24 | 294=29-5 |Quarter to 31 Mar, 
373 250 31] 262: | 73) |) 11 | 103 83 | 241} 34 ts 30 June. 
302 319 283 294 | 70 | 10 87 | 104 | 294) 26 >,» 30 Sept. 
366 338 250 3a2.| 8] 6 | 108 | 118 | 291) 272 95 . 31 Dee, 
1,497 11,173 |1,172 {1,112 [334 | 43 | 1023} 1014} 262] 26-8 Totals. 
469 pie Ve 348 206 | 75 8 | 134 | 101 | 264) 334 Quarter to 31 Mar. 
345 310 245 163 | 77 | 11 | 119 | 132 | 314} 30 7s 31 June. 
814 052 593 369 (152 | 19 \126°5)116°5; 29 | 31°75 Totals, 
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From the table given on the two foregoing pages, I subjoin the ad- 
missions and deaths for the quarters respectively of the 6 years ending 
with June 1844 :-— 














Both Sexes,—all Ages. 





















Admissions. Deaths. Ratio. 
Seven First Quarters . 5,455 Zod 1328 
Seven Second Quarters . 4,676 581 12-4 
Six Third Quarters . . 3,801 410 10°8 
Seven Fourth Quarters . 4,800 594 12°3 





According to this table the largest admission and mortality were both 
in the first or January quarters, and the least admission and mortality 
were both in the third or July quarters. The other two groups of 
quarters, viz., the second and fourth, had almost the same rates of mor- 
tality, viz., 12°4and12°3 per cent. The principal difference between 
this table and the preceding is a higher rate of mortality in every quarter 
of this latter table. In each we observe the highest and lowest rates 
fall on the same quarters, viz., the first quarters highest and the third 
quarters lowest. In each the second quarters stand next to the first in 
mortality, and the fourth quarters between the second and fourth. 

Some years since, my brother, George Clendinning, B.M. (now with- 
drawn from the profession) made an analysis of the old journals of the 
infirmary for 14 years ending in 1835, in aid of inquiries I had then on 
foot, and obtained results which appear to differ from the preceding. 
The following table shows the contrasted results. The sum total of 
deaths from all causes was in the 14 years 3756 ; and in the 62 years (add- 
ing {th to the third quarter’s deaths), the total loss by deaths was 2410 :— 





G. C. 





Mortality to whole | Mortality to whole 
Mortality. Mortality. 


es 











First Quarters. . | 28°6 per cent.| 31° per cent. 
| Second Quarters . | 20°6 Ba py al Car 

Third Quarters . | 20:7 a 19*8 2 hes 

Fourth Quarters . | 30 - 24°6 oe 


Sufficient reason, however, for this difference exists to explain it 
without impugning either the calculations of my brother or myself. It 
is this: we divided the year differently. He took the natural groups of 
months constituting seasons, beginning with March, April, and May as 
the spring quarter, and so of the rest of the year; whereas I took the 
civil year, beginning, of course, with January as the first month of the 
first quarter. My results analysed on my brother’s plan would give (on 
a total mortality something above 3400) 23:4 for spring, 21:2 for sum- 
mer, 22°2 for autumn, and 32°8 for winter, per centages of mortality. 

From this same table* it appears that in the 62 years there were admitted 
under the physicians, exclusively of the physician accoucheur, 9880 pa- 
tients, and under the surgeons 7904, together = 17,784, or 2634 annually 
of both classes; and that the admissions from the W. H. (workhouse) 

* See Table XI. pp. 304 and 305. 
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were 12,001, and those from O. D. (their own homes) were 6430; to- 
gether = 18,431. It will be observed that the total of admissions under 
the physicians and surgeons falls short of those from W. H. and O. D. 
together by between 600 and 700 (658). This difference represents 
principally ‘‘ casuals”? or cases officially admitted to the W. H., but 
placed in the first instance for a time in the sick-house or infirmary 
under observation. Such are usually not entered in the common way as 
patients unless found to labour under some complaint, but are commonly 
transmitted to the other side im a day or two after admission. On the 
6? years the admissions under the physicians were nearly 57 per cent., 
and those under the surgeons 43 per cent., of the whole regular admis- 
sions. The cures on both classes (physicians’ and surgeons’ patients) 
together were nearly 66 per cent. on the admissions, and 80 per cent. 
on the discharges of all sorts, exclusively of deaths. 

‘The relieved or incurable (which, by the bye, ought not to be thus 
confounded) were, on both classes of patients, nearly 15 per cent. (14°6 
on the admissions, and 17°5 on the discharges,) exclusively of deaths. 

The discharges “‘ by desire, uncured’’ were about 1°8 per cent. on the 
admissions ; the irregular were something less than 4th per cent. The 
puerperal cases (which are not included in any of the totals above given) 
were about 150 per annum; they amount at present to 200 per annum. 
The puerperals (or lyig-in cases) were until lately received on the 
W.H side, and counted, therefore, O.D. cases: the mode of recording 
them formerly in use still continues, and they are not above included in 
the admissions under the physicians. 

A presumable and increasing disproportion between the domestic 
accommodations of the parochial establishment and the general parochial 
population has been already adverted to, and the apparent increase of 
mortality in the wards of the infirmary has been conjecturally referred in 
part to that circumstance, and the necessity thence arising for narrowing 
the way into the infirmary and exercising a less indulgent superinten- 
dence and control as regards the granting of ‘‘ doctor’s orders”’ (7. e. 
the overseers’ orders to the resident medical officers to examine applicants 
for medical relief, whether at their homes or at the infirmary), and a 
less lenient system of admission into the sick-house or infirmary. 
With a view to test the accuracy of that supposition, I have calculated 
the proportion of the admissions coming from the W. H. and O. D. 
(their own homes) respectively ; and the following table gives the result 
so far as materials exist and are at my disposal :— 





Admissions per Cent. 














: tee Difference. 
rom . *, E 

(or their homes.) ice Hains 

1837, last 3 Months . 40 nearly. 59°3 +19°3 
1838. 235 ae, ; 36° 63-8 +27°8 
839; 4; ay 5 30° 70°7 +40°7 
840, ; a a 37°5 62-4 +24°9 
1S ys ps 5 45- 54:7 + 9-7 
Sa 7%, Ky : 39° 61°2 + 22:2 
1843, es : 28° hy +44: 
1844, first 6 Months . 34°6 65°4 +30°8 
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According to this table, the proportion between the admissions into 
the sick-house from the W. H. and from O. D. (their own homes) has 
been nearly stationary. If we take the eight terms of the table in the 
fourth column (differences), and divide them into two sets of four each, 
we shall find the upper four terms of difference amounting to 112°7, and 
the lower four terms to 106°7, being not far from equality. The domestic 
accommodations of the W. H. have not been stationary, yet their enlarge- 
ment has been inadequate, amounting to some 150 beds only, I think. 
The site of the W. H. is the property of the Duke of Portland, held on 
lease terminating some 30 years hence; which circumstance naturally 
creates an unwillingness to undertake a large outlay for new buildings. 


Mortality. 


The mortality in the 63 years on the admissions into the physicians’ 
wards amounted to 21 per cent., and that occurring in the surgical 
wards to 3:1 per cent.; the mortality on both to 12 per cent. The 
mortality of those London hospitals which admit the general run of 
diseases, and therefore, most nearly correspond in their practical 
working with the infirrnary, which admits all sorts without any other 
exception than small-pox, is well known to vary little from 10 per cent. 
The annual loss of life in the wards of the Middlesex, North London, 
St. George’s, Westminster, and London Hospitals, amounts usually to 
between 9 and 11 per cent. St. Bartholomew’s and St. Thomas’s, 
which receive a large per centage of venereal cases, yield a smaller gross 
mortality; St. Bartholomew’s, for example, contains in its foul wards 
some 150 beds. Now the mortality in those wards must fall short of 1 
per cent., since the mortality of the Lock Hospital is usually under that 
proportion: the gross mortality of that noble institution must, conse- 
quently, be very materially lightened by the admission of, perhaps, 1000 
or 1200 venereals annually; and this is, I think, confirmed by the fact 
Gf I am rightly informed) that the mortality of St. Bartholomew’s, if we 
exclude the foul wards, does not differ in any material degree from those 
of other hospitals. 

But the chief reason of the relatively high mortality of the infirmary is 
the admission into its wards, indifferently, of all cases of pauper sickness, 
whatever may be the ages between birth and decrepitude—whatever be 
the stages in point of advancement, or the durations in months or years, 
or the nature and ulterior prospects (excepting only small-pox)—-provided 
the applicant has a legal or apparent claim for parochial medical relief. 
It is not necessary to dwell on the invariably high relative mortality 
amongst nurslings and persons of extreme age under disease. But with 
respect to chronic organic diseases, which are de jure and de facto re- 
ceived as readily as any other cases into the infirmary, I shall stop for a 
moment to observe that 20 to 30 per cent. of our whole mortality is 
attributable to tubercular disease of the lungs, against the admission of 
which, as such, the doors of general hospitals are nearly closed according 
to rule, and, practically speaking, may be said to be held ajar, to be 
opened for their admission or gently closed in their faces, according to the 
exigencies or humour of the hour. The admissions of pulmonary tuber- 
cular disease mostly in advanced stages, and as such, into the infirmary, 
were in 1840 = 121 cases, and in 1842 = 129 cases. (I have not, 
unfortunately, the figures for any other year at hand, but as regards 
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such cases those were ordinary years.) Of these 94 died each year, 
leaving only some 30, who were sufficiently improved to be able to return 
to their occupations, or, as happened in a few instances, who preferred to 
retire from the infirmary in order to die at home in the bosoms of their 
families. 

An additional circumstance contributing to our superior mortality is the 
retention of patients, if wishing to stay, until complete recovery, or death. 
Without assuming anything as between rate-payers and rate-receivers, I 
may say that, in point of fact, the man that is sick and poor and in pos- 
session of parochial rights does usually obtain admission into the in- 
firmary, if he seek it, and that once admitted he usually remains there, if 
willing, until recovered or sufficiently relieved, or beyond human pain or 
help. The influence of this indefinite duration of treatment in the 
infirmary over the per centage of mortality need not be insisted on. 

The surgical mortality of the infirmary, it has been stated, is somewhat 
less than half that of the surgical wards of our general hospitals, viz., 
between 3 and 4 per cent. instead of some 10 per cent. The reason is 
twofold :—1. Accidents are, in point of fact, comparatively, rarely received 
in the infirmary; and, exclusively of accidents, surgical practice always 
yields a much lighter amount of deaths than medical practice. Now 
accidents are a peculiarly favoured class of cases in our hospitals, and are 
provided for with an extra facility of admission into their wards, which is 
beneficial to all parties, but is not extended to other, often graver though 
less striking affections. Owing, then, to the high mortality of the class 
** accidents”’ amongst surgical complaints, the surgical mortality in our 
hospitals is comparatively much augmented, while on the contrary the 
surgical mortality of the Infirmary is relatively much lowered by the 
scanty admission of such cases. ‘To this if we further add that about 
one-half of the patients admitted on the surgeons’ side consists of persons 
(mostly children from the W. H. schools) suffering from chronic cuta- 
neous affections, yielding no mortality of their own, viz., porrigo, psora, 
impetigo, lepra, &c., the account of our surgical mortality will stand 
thus ;—viz. on one-half of the surgeons’ cases there is, usually and 
properly speaking, no mortality ; on the other half of their admissions 
the amount of deaths must be about 6 per cent. 


Number of Patients and Duration of Treatment. 


There remain but two topics for remark, viz., the average number 
under treatment and the average stay. From the table so often referred 
to (No. XI.), it appears that the average number of physicians’ patients 
under treatment during the 6% years was 103°5, and the average of 
surgeons’ patients 114; the number varied little during the period. If 
we add together the four upper terms (1837, 38, 39, and 40), and in 
like manner add together the four lower terms (1841, 42, 43, and 44), 
and divide each by 4, we find the daily averages as follows: for the 
former 34 years, physicians’ 98'°6, surgeons’ 1225; for the latter 34 
years, physicians’ 108°3, surgeons’ 105°5. The physicians’ daily patients, 
however, rose in the latter years about 10 per cent., and the surgeons’ 
daily patients declined about 15 per cent. in the same period. 

It appears from this table that the average stay (in the house or under 
treatment) varied little during thé62 years on the physicians’ side, and 
was for the whole 63 years = 255 days; but that the average stay on 
the surgeons’ has been reduced nearly 30 per cent., viz., from 41°6 days, 
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which is the average of the former four terms (1837, 38, 39, and 40), to 
29°3 days, which is the average for the latter four terms (1841, 42, 43, 
and 44). 

Summary. 

It appears from the columns of the 11th table, taken in connexion 
with each other:—1. That during the 63? years which it covers, there 
passed through the Infirmary every month nearly 220 (219°5) patients ; 
—2. That of these about 140 (after deduction for ‘‘ casuals’’) were 
from the W. H. (workhouse), and 79 from O. D. (their own homes) ;— 
3. That 127 of them were admitted under the physicians (exclusively of 
the puerperals), and about 92 under the surgeons ;—4. That 144 of them 
eventuated in cures, 26 of them in deaths, and the remainder proved 
icurables, or voluntary retirements, or “‘ irregulars.”’—5. It appears 
further, from Table III. (page 296), that of those 219°5 about 96 were 
males and about 122 probably females ;—6. And that about 16 were under 
5 years of age, 86 undér 15 years of age, and 34 over 60 years of 
age.—7. It appears also that about 11 were cases of pulmonary tuber- 
cular disease, and nearly 8 were discharges from the vesanial wards.* 


See] 





On the Relative Liability of the Two Sexes to Insanity. By Joux 
Tauurnam, M.D. 
[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association at York, 
September 28th, 1844. | 

Tue opinion which appears to have recently obtained, that insanity is 
more prevalent amongst women than amongst men, has, I believe, 
originated in an erroneous method of statistical analysis. Dr. Esquirol, 
who appears to have inclined to this view, was at great pains in collect- 
ing information as to the proportion of existing cases of insanity in the 
two sexes in nearly every country of the civilized world; and, having 
found that, taking the average of different countries, the proportions 
were those of 37 males to 38 females, he concluded that his inquiry 
refuted the opinion which has prevailed since the time of Celius Aure- 
lianus,t that women are a little less subject to insanity than men.{ In 
this view Esquirol is followed by Drs. Copland, Brown, and Millingen: 
aud indeed, by every recent writer on insanity. It is, however, well 
known th.t, in all Kuropean countries, the proportion of adult females 
in the general population exceeds that of males. In England and 
Wales, according to the census of 1821, there was an excess, at all 
ages above 15 or 20 years, of about 4 per cent.; and, according to 
the more accurate census of 1841, an excess of 4 per cent. at all 
ages, aud of about eight per cent at all ages above 15 or 20 years. Of 
this general law, Esquirol was aware; but he does not appear to have 
known that, from 20 to 50 years of age, when, in this country at least, 
insanity chiefly occurs for the first time, there is a still greater excess of 
females; an excess which is higher from 20 to 30 years of age than it 
is subsequently ; it being 12 per cent. from 20 to 30, 6 per cent. from 
30 to 40, and 4 per cent. from 40 to 50, years of age. Thus, assuming 

* For some years the expences of the sick-house(so far as they can be distin- 
guished from those of the workhouse generally) have amounted to about 5s. weekly 
per patient, all ages and both sexes included. 

+ Celius Aurelianus, “ De Morbis Acuffs et Chronicis,’ Amstel. 1709, 4to., 
pp. 326, 339. 

{ Prichard, On Insanity.” 1835, p 162. Esquirol, “ Maladies Mentales,” 
1838, tume i., p. 37; 11., p. 676. 
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only a like Lability of the two sexes to insanity, we should expect to find 
a much greater number of cases amongst women, and one corresponding 
to this excess of the same sex in the general population, at those ages 
when insanity chiefly occurs. 

The only two institutions, however, that I am acquainted with in this 
country in which there has been any material excess of females admitted 
during extended periods are the hospitals of Bethlem and St. Luke ; 
and in these there has been, at different and extended periods, an excess 
of women admitted amounting to 20, 30, and even 45 per cent. This, 
however, may depend on local circumstances peculiar to the metropolis ; 
and, consequently, does not in any degree establish Dr. Haslam’s 
opinion, that, “fin our own climate, women are more frequently afflicted 
with insanity than men;”’ a statement which has been recently re- 
peated by Dr. Webster in his remarks “on the Statistics of Bethlem 
Hospital.”* That there may be something peculiar in the circumstances 
of the metropolis in connection with the prevalence of insanity in the 
two sexes, at least as regards the poorer and more dependent classes of 
the community, is a view which is confirmed by there having been a 
slight excess of females admitted both at Hanwell and in the licensed 
metropolitan asylums for paupers; though it is. to be observed that, 
during the last five years, the excess at Hanwell, never very great, has 
been gradually diminishing, and up to 1843, only amounted to 2 per 
cent. According to the census of 1841, there appears to be a larger 
- proportion of females living in the metropolis from 20 to 50 years of age, 
as compared with the kingdom generally ; but whether the difference 
be large enough to account for the greater number of women admitted 
into the metropolitan asylums and hospitals is, perhaps, doubtful. 
The excess per cent., at these ages, of women over men appears to 
be in the proportion of 18 in the metropolis to 8 in the country ; 
that is to say, there were, in 1841, living in England and Wales 100 
men to 108 women, and in the metropolis 100 men to 118 women, at 
from 20 to 50 years of age. At all ages there appears to be a greater 
proportion of females in the metropolis than in England and Wales ; there 
having been an excess of 13 per cent. at all ages, and of 19 per cent. at 
all ages above 20. Whatever may be the cause of the difference in the 
relative proportions of the two sexes admitted into metropolitan asylums, 
it does not appear to extend to the middle and upper classes of society ; 
for in the licensed metropolitan asylums for private patients, (1833— 
40), there has been an excess on the side of males admitted amounting to 
38 per cent. 

But there is another fallacy in Esquirol’s method of investigating this 
subject, in consequence of his having compared with each other the ex- 
isting, instead of the occurring, cases of insanity in the two sexes. 
Were the progress of insanity the same in men as in women, and our 
object simply that of determining the relative liability of the two sexes 
to insanity, the comparison of the cases existing at one time, would serve 
as well as that of the numbers occurring during any given period. ‘This, 
however, is not the case; for, as I have elsewhere shown, the mortality 
of insane men, on an average, exceeds that of insane women in the public 
asylums of this kingdom by 50 per cent. Thus we find that the excess 
in the mortality of males above females is, at the Retreat, at the rate of . 


* Haslam, “ Observations on Madness,” 2nd edition, 1809, p. 245. Webster, ia 
“‘ Medico-Chirurgical Transactions,” vol. xxvi., 1843, p. 380. 
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37 per cent., in the metropolitan licensed asylums of 63 per cent., at 
Bethlem of 71 per cent., at Hanwell of 80 per cent., and at the York 
Asylum of 93 per cent.; the mortality in males being nearly double 
what it is in females. As the mortality of males in the general popula- 
tion is not more than 17 or 8 per cent. higher than that of females,* it 
will be evident that, out of equal numbers attacked, the existing cases 
of insanity in women will accumulate much faster than those in men; 
and that they will necessarily be much more numerous, as compared 
with the oceurring cases, than will the existing cases in the latter sex. 
According to the “Report of the Metropolitan Commissioners in 


Lunacy,” there were, in asylums of all descriptions in England and 
Wales, on the Ist of January, 1844— 
Insane Persons. Males. Females. 
Lb i24 2 5 ood 5,751; of whom there were 
7,482 paupers. 3,532 3, 950+ 


—being an excess on the side of females, of exzsting cases of insanity, of 
4 per cent. in all classes, and of nearly 12 per cent. in paupers. 

It may, perhaps, be objected to the results of any inquiry into the 
liability of the two sexes to insanity which is founded on the proportions 
of males and females admitted into public and private asylums, that, 
from various causes, women are more likely to be detained at home than 
men. As regards the middle and higher classes I believe this to be the 
case; but, as respects the pauper insane, I do not think that such a 
tendency can affect the results in any material degree. Women are, 
indeed, sooner rendered entirely dependent, as a consequence of mental 
disorder, than men; and I should conclude that any greater indulgence 
to, and tolerance of, the eccentricities of the sex, when the subjects of 
insanity, will be more than compensated by the frequently greater diffi- 
culty of effecting the removal to an asylum of the insane father, husband, 
or brother. 

_In order that the comparison of the occurring cases be a strictly accu- 
_rate one, the proportions of the two sexes, at the several ages, attacked 
with insanity for the first time, should be compared with the proportions 
in which the two sexes, at the same ages, exist in the community in which 
such cases occur. The nearest approximation to this method which we 
have the means of employing is, by assuming thatthe proportions of men 
and women admitted into public institutions during extensive periods 
represent, as on the whole they probably do represent, the cases which 
occur for the first time. The following table is calculated on this prin- 
ciple. (See p. 313.) 

On an examination of this table we ascertain that, in 24 of the 32 
asylums which it comprises, there has been a decided excess of men in 
the numbers admitted. In many British asylums the excess amounts 
to 25, 30, and even 40 per cent.; and in the whole number of 32 
asylums there is an average excess on the side of the male sex of 13°17 
per cent. In the 9 English county asylums, contained in the table, the 
excess amounts to 12 percent. Dorset is the only county asylum in 
which the proportion of women admitted has materially exceeded that 
of men. 


* The mean annual mortality of England during four years, 1838—41, was 2°31 
per cent. for men, and 2°13 per cent. for women.—* Fifth Report of Registrar- 
General,” p. xi. 


¢ Report, 1844, p. 184. 
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Table shewing the Numbers and Proportion of each Sex, out of 71,800 Cases, 
admitted into various Asylums. 


Name of Asylum and Period. 


1. Bloomingdale New York. . “| 


(20% years, 1821-42) 

2. Siegburg (9 years, 1825-33). . 
3. Dumfries (4 years, 1839-43)... 
4, Charenton (11 years, 1815-25)* . 

ity (8 years, 1826-33). . 
5. Schleswig (15 years, 1820-35) . 
6. Licensed Metropolitan Asylums, 

not paupers, (1833-40). . . 
7. Perth (11 years, 1827-38), . . 
8. Cornwall (22 years, 1820-42). . 
9. Nottingham (314 years, 1812-43), 





10. Armagh (164 years, 1825-41) 
11. Clonmel ( 7 years, 1835-42) . 


12, 
13. 
14, 
15. 
16. 


York Asylum (252 years, 1814-40) 
Lancaster (26 years, 1816-42) 
Maidstone (5 years, 1833-38) . 
Glasgow (28 years, 1814-42). . 
Richmond, Dublin ilar taaiae aa 
(5 years, 1832-39) } 


- Lincoln (213 years, 1820-42). . 
- Dundee (22 years, 1820-42) . . 
. Gloucester (20 years, 1823-42) . 
. Frankford, U.S. Society of Friends 


(25 years, 1817-42) 


21. Worcester, U.S., (10 years, 1833-42) 


33. 


. Hartford, U.S., (19 years, 1824-43) 


. Wakefield (234, years, 1818-42). 
- Belfast (13 years, 1829-42) 


. Woodbridge, (13 years, 1829-42). 
. Carlow (10 years, 1832-42) . . 


. Hanwell (114 years, 1831-42) . 

. Cork (13 years, 1827-39). . . 

- Licensed Metropolitan A age 

pauperst (6 years, 1833-40) 

. York Retreat, Society of Friends, 
(44 years, 1796-40) 

~ Dorset (114 years, 1832-43) . , 

. pewuem,.curavles, + ss « 
(20 years, 1823-42) } 


Total of the above (1796-1843). 


9 English County Asylums; 8, 9, 
13, 14, 19, 23, 25, 27, and 31 _ 


Bethlem, all cases. . 


34, St. Luke’s, curables . . .« . 
(82 years, 1752-1834) } Bogs? 


For other Metropolitan Asylums, see also 6, 27, 29, and 32. 








Numbers of each Sex 


Admitted. 
Male. Female. 
1,692 906 

404 226 
- 147 §2 
1,245 804 
932 625 
342 224 
1,419 | 1,028 
190 14] 
407 310 
937 726 
649 505 
206 162 
768 607 
2,042 1,599 
195 158 
1,456 | 1,191 
301 277 
467 391 
496 427 
661 588 
405 379 
806 751 
640 607 
1 527 1,479 
621 622 
499 500 
247 250 
1,189 | 1,219 
954 1,009 
1,479 1,520 
282 333 

184 224 

1,782 | 2,622 














Proportions | 
per Cent. 
of each Sex. 


Male. 





65 
64 
61:5 
61 
60 
60 
58 


57°5 
o7 
56°3 
56 
56 
o6 
56 
55 
59 


54°5 


54°5 
53°7 
53 


| 52 


51°8 
o1°3 
51 
50 
50 
49-7 
49°3 
49 


48 


45°8 


45 


| 40°5 








59°d 





25,601 | 22,502 | 53-2 | 46-8 


48, 


7,641 


(46 years, 1748-94) “Wl 4,042 





103 


| 
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Excess per. Cente 
of one Sex 
over the other. 





Female.|} Male. | Female. 








86 . 
78 ° 
59 ° 
54 ° 
49 ° 
62 e 
33 ‘ 
34 ° 
3l o 
29 : 
28 . 
27 e 
26 e 
27 ° 
23 ° 
22 . 
19 ° 
19 ° 
16 ° 
12 
7 
7 : 
5 : 
3 . 
@ : 16 
° 20 
@ 1: DA 
° 3 
. 5 
: 7 
° 18 
. 21 
° 47 








a6 e 


6,803 


4,832 
8,786 


53 47 
45°5 | 54°5 
—©40°7 | 5993 


* Esquirol, “des Maladies Mentales,” tome ii., p. 663 and 668. 
+ Haslam, “Observations on Madness,” second edition, 1809, p. 245. 

{ Webster, “ Medico-Chirurgical Transactions,’’ vol. xxvi. 1843, p. 381. 
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Whether in this asylum an unusually large provision has been made for 
females, and consequently a larger proportion of applications for the ad- 
mission of men have been rejected, or whether in the county of Dorset any 
peculiar causes are actually in operation which are capable of explaining 
such an exception to a general law, I am at present unable to determine. 

Having thus shewn that, in the principal hospitals for the insane in 
these kingdoms, the proportions of men admitted is nearly always 
higher, and in many cases much higher, than that of women ; and as we 
know that the proportion of men in the general population, particularly 
at those ages when insanity most usually occurs, is decidedly less than 
that of women, we can have no grounds for doubting that men are 
actually more liable to disorders of the mind than women. 

It is always satisfactory when those reasonable conclusions, which we 
have previously formed from general considerations of the nature and 
tendencies of the particular causes which are in operation in any class of 
facts, are confirmed by accurate statistical inquiry. From a just con- 
sideration of the differences in the physical and moral constitution, as 
well as in the generally prevailing external circumstances of the two 
sexes in civilized communities at the present day, it was, I think, 
@ priori, highly probable that men should possess a somewhat greater 
liability to mental disorders than women; and this was a conclusion at 
which, independently of any statistical inquiry, the ancient physicians 
had even arrived. And it is thus important to observe, that it was by 
a faulty application of the methods of statistical analysis to this 
question, by the deservedly distinguished Esquirol, that a contrary con- 
clusion was come to by that diligent, but, in statistical questions, not 
always accurate, inquirer; and that it has been chiefly on his authority, 
and on that of authors who, on this subject, have copied from him, that 
we have been in danger of admitting the erroneous doctrine that women 
are more liable to insanity than men. 

It is still highly probable that different countries,* and perhaps even 
the same country at different periods, as well as different communities 
and different ranks and classes in the same country, may vary very much 
as regards the proportion in which men suffer from insanity more than 
women. Thus, it appears tolerably well ascertained that a larger pro- 
portion of women, relatively to the other sex, become insane in France 
as compared with England. Though, as we have seen, this is less cer- 
tain as respects the metropolis when compared with the rest of this 
country. In this respect, we have seen that the statistics of our own 
metropolis appear to resemble those of France, rather than those of the 
rest of England. 

In this point of view, the experience of the Society of Friends is not 
without considerable interest. At first sight it might appear that, in 
this community, women are actually more lable to insanity than 
men; for, without any greater facility existing for the admission of 
females, the number of women, members of that society, who have been 


* The above table shews that, during 15 years at the asylum at Schleswig, 
Holstein, the proportion of men admitted exceeded that of women by 52 per cent.; 
and at Siegburg, near Bunn, on the Rhine, during 9 years, by 78 percent. Accord- 
ing to the official return of Dr. Holst, the existing number of the insane throughout 
Norway, in the year 1825, was in the proportion of 1 to 5083 of the male, and 1 to 
9074 of the female population. 
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admitted into the Retreat has exceeded that of men by 18 per cent., or, 
in other words, only 45 men have been admitted to 55 women.* But 
it is requisite to know the relative proportions of the two sexes in the 
Society of Friends, as a body, before we shall be justified in deter- 
mining that insanity is really more prevalent amongst the females of that 
community. By returns, however, from all parts (each “ monthly 
meeting’) of England and Wales, it appears that in the Society of 
Friends the excess of women over men, at all ages, amounts to about 
20 per cent.; and there can be little or no question that the excess of 
adult females is still greater.t Indeed, after 15 years of age, before 
which insanity seldom occurs, we can, I think, scarcely estimate the 
excess of females over males in this community at less than from 30 to 35 
per cent. And thus assuming, as there is every reason for doing, that, 
as respects the proportions of the two sexes attacked, the experience of 
the Retreat represents that of the Society at large, it will appear that, in 
this community, there are still from 10 to 14 per cent. more men than 
women attacked with mental derangement. This is an excess on the 
side of men, considerably less probably than that which prevails in the 
kingdom generally. The progressive accumulation of females in an 
hospital for the insane is well illustrated by the experience of the Retreat ; 
where, at the end of 45 years, the women exceeded the men by 30 per 
ceut.; and where the average number of women resident during the 
whole period was 35 per cent. higher than that of men. At the asylum 
for the Society of Friends at Frankford, Pennsylvania,{ (1817—42,) 
the proportion of men admitted exceeded that of women by 7 per cent. 
But in the generai population of Pennsylvania and the adjacent states, 
in common more or less with nearly all newly-settled countries, the pro- 
portion of males exceeds that of females by about 4 per cent., and, at 
from 20 to 40 years of age, by 6 per cent. There, however, may be, and 
probably is, less difference in this respect in the Society of Friends in the 
states alluded to, or the women may even preponderate in this commu- 
mty. 

Ta nearly all points of view it may, in conclusion, be stated, that 
women have an advantage over men in reference to insanity; for not 
only do they appear to be somewhat less liable to mental derangement 
than men, but, when they become the subjects of it, the probability of 
their recovery is on the whole greater, and that of death very con- 
siderably less. After recovery from a first attack, however, the proba- 
bility of a relapse, or of a second attack, is perhaps somewhat greater in 
women than in men. Still the more favourable results, as regards the 


* The numbers in the table refer to cases of all descriptions admitted at the 
Retreat; but the proportions are the same when members of the Society of Friends © 
are separately considered. , 

+ This larger number of women in the Society of Friends may, no doubt, be 
chiefly attributed to the larger proportions of men who emigrate, and leave the So- 
ciety, and are disunited from it, for, on an examination of the registers of the Society 
from 1800 to 1837, I find that the births registered were in the proportion of 105°7 
males to 100 females; viz. 8207 boys and 7759 girls. In the whole of England 
and Wales, in three years, 1838-1841, the births registered were in the proportion 
of 104-8 boys to 100 girls—* Fourth Report of the Registrar-General, ”” 1842, 

1 Oy 10: 
mt This asylum is more particularly appropriated to the Society of Friends in the 
states of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware ; but patients from other states are 
also admitted. 
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female sex in all these particulars, appears to be much less marked at 
the Retreat than in nearly every other institution with which I am 
acquainted. This is worthy of notice, as it is probably due to the greater 
general regularity of life in the men of this community as compared with 
that of men in the community at large ; or, at least, than in those parts 
of it which furnish inmates to the asylums compared. 
Retreat, York, August, 1844. 








Notes on the Report of the Royal Commissioners on the Operation of 
the Poor Laws in Scotland, 1844. By J.P. Arison, Esq., M.D. 
[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association at York, 
October 1st, 1844.] 

Dr. Attson stated, that as the result of many of his own observations and 
inquiries, and those of others who had associated themselves with him to 
investigate this matter statistically in Scotland, had been read in the 
Statistical Section of the British Association, he was anxious to lay before 
them some extracts from the evidence, lately printed as an Appendix to 
the Report of the Royal Commissioners, who had been appointed to 
inquire into that subject, by which he thought that those previous state- 
ments were amply confirmed; but that in laying these results before 
the Section, he would confine himself to facts, and as nearly as possible 
to statistical facts, and abstain from all discussion of remedial measures. 

He said that, on one point the result of the inquiries of the Com- 
missioners appeared at first sight to be at variance with his previous 
statements, viz., as to the number of poor, natives of country districts, 
who burden the larger towns in Scotland. It appears that, in general, 
about two-thirds of the regular paupers in those towns are not natives, 
and there is a general complaint in the towns, of this burden falling on 
them, in consequence of the defective relief in country districts, and of 
the law of settlement by three years’ residence ; but the Commissioners 
report that there had been much exaggeration in those statements, and 
that there are few paupers in the towns who have not lived there many 
years; therefore, that an extension of the term requisite for obtaining a 
settlement would make little difference in this respect. 

On this he observed, that he had always represented the great mass 
of poor from the country, who resort to the towns in Scotland, as 
“coming originally in search of work,” and afterwards becoming bur- 
densome, not in the first instance as paupers, on the parish lists, but as 
destitute poor, subsisting, for the most part, on voluntary charity, either 
of individuals or associations; and had explained how greatly the 
number of the destitute poor in Scotland exceed the number of regular 
paupers ; therefore, that the result of the inquiries of the Commissioners, 
being nearly confined to the statistics of the paupers, does not invalidate 
his previous assertion. 

In illustration of this, he poiuted out six different classes of persons, 
often reduced to extreme destitution mm Scotland, but who do not in 
general appear on the lists of paupers at all, and referred to the evidence 
published by the Commissioners in proof of this; and of all those he 
asserted, that they are found chiefly in the towns, seeking either for 
occasional employment, or for voluntary charity. He explained, 1. The 
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case of the able-bodied unemployed poor. 2. The case of the temporarily 
disabled by sickness or injury. 3. ‘The case of applicants for the legal 
relief, to whom that relief is long delayed. 4. The case of those to whom 
relief is refused, because the Kirk Sessions “ have not funds in hand’? 
for them. 5. The case of those whose settlement is disputed, and in- 
terim relief refused. 6. The case of the “‘ dissipated and undeserving 
poor,” and their children, who are “ kept at bay’ by the parochial au- 
thorities; in consequence of which he said he had known various 
instances of children dying of the effects of cold and hunger. 

Having thus explained the fallacy of the statement of the Royal 
Commissioners on this point, he proceeded to say that on all other points 
the evidence taken by the Commissioners not only amply confirmed his 
former statement, but in several instances exceeded his anticipation ; 
and in proof of this he read extracts from the evidence as to the following 
particulars; almost all of those extracts being from the evidence of 
clergymen, magistrates, or other public functionaries. 

1. The extent of destitution in many of the towns, the privations, as 
to food, fuel, and clothing, endured by many of the inhabitants, and the 
necessity of mendicity to support life, both in the case of regular 
paupers, and of persons excluded, on the grounds above stated, from 
the legal relief; especially in the case of able-bodied persons and their 
families, often of good character, and reduced by circumstances quite 
beyond their control. 

2. The extent of vagrancy, consequent especially on depressions of 
trade in the manufacturing districts, extending from the Borders even to 
the Orkney Islands, and forcing on many practical observers the con- 
viction, that some fund should be provided for supporting the unem- 
ployed at home. 

3. The diffusion of fever, particularly of that new form of fever which 
has sprung up since 1842, almost exclusively in Scotland, and prevailed 
to an unprecedented extent, which has been proved by individual in- 
quiries, extending to above 1,700 persons, to affect that minority of the 
population who are destitute and unemployed, not only in a larger pro- 
portion, but in an absolutely greater number than all the rest of the 
community; and has very frequently been diffused through the country 
by the destitute vagrants just mentioned. 

4, The very inadequate allowances to widows, and the frequent neglect 
of orphans, and the consequence, distinctly resulting from this cause, 
and from the absence of any legal protection to the unemployed, in the 
increased temptation to crime. This was stated as the general result of 
observations made in all the gaols in Scotland, but was especially illus- 
trated by tables, furnished by Mr. Brebner, governor of the gaol at 
Glasgow, one of which comprised 258 cases of persons committed to 
that gaol in one year, of whom he could say with certainty, that it was 
want, and not inclination, whichled them to commit crimes; and others 
gave the particulars of no less than 79 persons, 72 of them females, who 
in one year became voluntary inmates of the gaol, secluding themselves 
from the world, and submitting to the discipline of a prison, for the sake 
of the protection it afforded. Many cthers sought a simular protection, 
and could not be admitted; and it having been thought necessary to 
dismiss these voluntary prisoners, as unfit inmates of a gaol, more than 
half of them returned in a short time as criminals, the sacrifice to which 
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they had formerly subjected themselves in order to avoid crime, furnish- 
ing the clearest evidence, that the crimes which they subsequently com- 
mitted were the effect of want, not of vicious inclination. 

5. The circumstances under which recourse has lately been had to 
assessments, as they are thought to be inevitable, in various towns in 
Scotland, particularly Inverness, Stirling, Arbroath, Stranraer, and 
Girvan, all illustrating the general fact, that the numbers and sufferings 
of the destitute poor had been rapidly increasing, and their feelings of 
independence had given way, before the assessments were ordered, so that 
no part of the increased destitution of those places could be referred to 
the assessments as its cause. : 

6. As a contrast to this increasing misery where there have been no 
assessments, the ‘sound and comfortable state”? of Berwickshire as to 
its poor, where assessments have been long general, and the allowances to 
the poor, and even aid to the able-bodied when thrown out of employ- 
ment, nearly on the same footing as in England; and where there is no 
beggary, very little intemperance, much industry, abundance of private 
charity, and a population almost stationary as to number. 

7. Contrasting, again, with this state of Berwickshire, the miserable 
condition of the poor in the greater part of the highlands and islands, 
where the Poor Law is a dead letter, and the proprietors, in many 
instances, contribute nothing to the support of the poor, where the want 
of all the necessaries of life is most severely felt, and a “‘ parasitical popu- 
lation ” has been gradually formed, engaged during the greater part 
of the year in no employment, and preying, not indeed on the capital, 
but on the industry of the country, and which must be removed or em- 
ployed before any improvement can take place, but in which, neverthe- 
less, early and improvident marriages are more complained of than in 
any other part of Scotland. 

These last classes of facts were stated as fully and satisfactorily illus- 
trating the propositions formerly laid down by the author, as to the effect 
of an adequate provision for the poor in restraining the increase of 
population, in two distinct ways, 1. By maintaining the standard of 
comfort among the people; and, 2. By making it the obvious and imme- 
diate interest of landed proprietors, to throw obstacles in the way of early 
marriages and excessive reproduction. 





The Statistics of the Free City of Frankfort-on-the-Main. By 
Lirut. CotoneL W. H. Sykes, F.R.S. 


[ Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association at York, 
September 30th, 1844. | 


I am not aware that the statistics of a German city, more particularly 
a free city, are before the public. Independently of the novelty of 
such statistics, I presume they will furnish matters for comparison 
with statistical facts from England, either confirmatory of apparent phy- 
sical or moral laws deduced from series of facts, or exhibiting antagonist 
matters which may render further research necessary, both in our own 
and other countries; that all doubts may be removed of the quality and 
bearing of the data with which the legislator may propose to operate in 
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his benevolent attempts to improve the condition and prospects of 
society. 

I must beg some indulgence for my paper, for I have not any pre- 
tensions to the character of a German scholar, and I have laboured 
under the disadvantage of completing my translations since my return to 
England without aid; and I may in some instances not have given the 
perfect sense of my text. My figured statements, however, are I hope free 
from this drawback, as they are derived from tabulated official or public 
documents, and cannot be so readily misunderstood as the involved con- 
struction of German phraseology. The historical matter, and the notices 
respecting the public institutions, are derived from a very well got up 
Manual of Frankfort, by J. H. Ludwig, published in 1843. The sta- 
tistical tables of educational and literary establishments are taken from 
the Transactions of the Geographical and Physical Society of Frankfort. 
The vital statistics are from official sources ; and some matters are de- 
rived from verbal communications. I should have been glad to have 
made my acknowledgments publicly to my German friends for their 
kind aid; but I am not quite satisfied that in the present state of 
society in Frankfort it would be acceptable to them. | therefore abstain ; 
but they will understand that I am not the less grateful for their kind 
promotion of my objects. 

Although the present paper will embrace the general statistics of 
Frankfort, yet, as my principal object is the illustration of the vital 
statistics of the city, I shall treat the other branches in a more cursory 
manner than their importance and interest would seem to authorise. 

Frankfort is seated on the right bank of the Main, in an open sandy 
plain, about 20 miles above the junction of the Main with the Rhine. 
Its elevation above the sea is 317 feet only. Like other places with 
claims to antiquity, little is known of its early history; but it has its 
fable (and that of Frankfort is quite Oriental) accounting for its founda- 
tion. The Franks were in the hahit of crossing the river in their excur- 
sions, but much higher up. At last they were led to the discovery of 
the ford near which Frankfort now stands, by observing a white deer 
pass the river: henceforward they passed the river at the same place, 
whence resulted the name of Frankfort, or Ford of the Franks. Whe- 
ther Frankfort-on-the-Oder derived its name in a similar manner, my 
information does not enable me to say. It was probably a hunting seat 
of the Frank kings, and may have owed its gradual increase to the usual 
attractions of a royal residence. On the 20th of July, 794, Charle- 
magne held a church assembly here, and it is supposed that he had _pre- 
viously built St. Mary’s Chapel. In the same year the suburb of Sach- 
senhausen, on the opposite bank of the Main, was settled by some 
Saxons who had accompanied the emperor ; and to this day the inha- 
bitants consider themselves as of a distinct race from the people of 
Frankfort. Louis the German, in 843, made Franktort the principal 
city of the eastern part of his dominions ; and from this period it appears 
to have increased, but its prosperity was most probably chiefly owing to 
many of the German emperors choosing to be elected and crowned here. 
The portraits of such as were crowned at Frankfort are painted in niches 
in the building called the Emperors’ Hall; and it is a somewhat 
curious coincidence that the last vacant niche in the hall was filled up 
by the last German emperor, Francis Il., who reigned from 1792 to 
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1806, when Buonaparte dissolved the German empire. The first was 
Konrad I., the Frank who reigned from 911 to 918. In all there are 
44 portraits. The elections of the emperors took place in the open air 
on a particular spot; and the armed crowds indicated their assent by 
clashing (Klappern) their swords and shields against each other, or 
shield against shield, and sword against sword; and a spot within 
Frankfort, not yet wholly covered with buildings, is called the Klap- 
perfeld, or “ Clashing-field,” to this day. Frankfort has been subjected 
to numerous vicissitudes of capture and recapture, internal commotions, 
and disastrous and extensive fires; so that there are few vestiges of 
buildings above 150 years old. In the first quarter of the 18th century 
3 fires destroyed above 1000 houses, In the first, on the 14th of 
January, 1711, above 500, including the Jews’ quarter. That in 1719 
destroyed 432 houses in 24 hours; and that in 1721 destroyed 150 in 
the Jews’ quarter. A’somewhat curious fire was that of burning the 
English manufactures stolen from the shops in 1810, in compliance with 
the Berlin decree of Napoleon. Frankfort, like some other Christian 
cities and states, has distinguished itself for its barbarous, and cruel, 
and bloody persecution of the Jews at different times. In 1240, 180 
were put to death; and some time afterwards continued persecution 
drove the Jews to such despair, that they set fire to their dwellings, by 
which half the city was destroyed. In 1349, at the time of the 
appearance of the plague in Frankfort, in common with other cities of 
Germany, the Jews were accused of having poisoned the wells, and a 
band of fanatic monks, aided by a population they had excited, set 
fire to the dwellings of the Jews, and threw such of those miserable 
people as fell into their hands into the flames. Such of them as 
escaped death were sold, ‘* body and goods, profit, pleasure, and service,” 
—for such are the terms used,—by the Emperor Charles IV. to the autho- 
rities of Frankfort for the sum of 15,000 pounds weight in farthings.* In 
1417 these unhappy people were reduced to 2 families ; 12 years later they 
consisted of 6 families: and in 1495 they amounted to 104 souls only. 
In 1462 they were prevented from building or dwelling near a Christian 
church ; were confined to one narrow locality, which grew into the 
Juden Gasse, or Jews’ Lane, which was not only closed at both ends by 
gates every evening, but on Sundays and festivals the inhabitants were 
interdicted from quitting the lane at all, and could only appear abroad 
at any time in a prescribed garb. In 1614, in a revolt of some of the 
tradespeople, the Jews were plundered on the charge of usury. The 
restrictions on them in subsequent times were gradually relaxed, and 
when the Prince Primate had the city given to him by Napoleon, he 
endowed the Jews with the privilege of citizens ; which privilege was 
taken from them, when the city was again declared “ free.”? This class of 
inhabitants now amounts to a seventh or an eighth of the population. 
The buildings of Frankfort have a palatial character, that is to say, 
they are generally large, lofty, and imposing, being occupied in floors, 
or parts of floors (there being sometimes a double kitchen on each 
floor), as was the case in Edinburgh formerly. At Frankfort even some 
of the ambassadors are only tenants in common with other parties. The 
defects of Frankfort are, the want of foot pavement in the streets, and 
the town not being lighted by gas, and the defective drainage, which 
* Heller is the term; the twelfth of a penny English. 
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renders the atmosphere of some of the princely buildings a perfect pol- 
lution; the noisome effluvia from the cesspools having an unimpeded 
exit into the passages and chambers, from the want of proper water-clo- 
sets or traps. It boasts, however, one of the most agreeable promenades 
in Europe; the former ramparts, ditch, and glacis having been levelled, 
and the ground thus obtained, surrounding three-fourths of the city, 
planted with shrubs and flowers, through which there are winding walks, 
together with a continuous carriage drive between fine trees, from the 
river on the west, round the skirts of the town, to the river on the east. 


Government of the City of Frankfort; tts Constitution | Staatsverfas- 
sung| and Administration | Verwaltung]. 


Frankfort is called a free city, and great care is taken in all public 
lists, official documents, the city seals and stamps, that the word Frank- 
fort be preceded by its adjective “‘free.”’ In very early periods after its 
Frankish foundation, the tradespeople and artisans associated themselves 
in guilds, and made the weight of their associations he felt. Frankfort 
was not a dependency of any particular prince; and much of municipal 
matters appear to have been left to the citizens, the oldest being placed at 
the head of the guilds, and constituting a kind of rath or council. But 
it was ruled for centuries by an officer of the German empervr, called a 
Vogt or bailiff, and had to pay a fixed tribute. Henry VII. gave the 
citizens a charter in 1220. In 1254, William gave them the privilege, 
confirmed by later emperors, that the city should never be transferred 
from the protection of the empire (emperor). In 1372, Charles IV. 
sold the imperial bailiffship over the city to the city authorities, thus 
leaving the people to their own government, although burthened with a 
tribute, and therefore not wholly free. From 1408 until the dissolution 
of the German empire, no essential change took place in the numbers of 
the council, or forms for governing the city. Matters, however, did not 
always run smoothly with the governing body, for in 1612 the bulk of 
the citizens finding that the families of their elders had gradually mono- 
polized all power, and were dissipating the revenues of the city in feast- 
ing and banquets, and involving it in heavy debt, combined to force 
the members of these families who were in the council to resign their 
- seats. This was resisted, and a commotion ensued, headed by three 
tradespeople—a pastry-cook, a tailor, and a joiner—who seized the gates, 
captured the arsenal, and overpowered the guards. This led to an im- 
perial commission being sent to investigate the affair, but it was only by 
force that order was ultimately restored in 1614. ‘The emperor Matthias 
directed the landgrave of Hesse Darmstadt, and the Kurfiirst (Elector) 
of Mayence, to effect this object. The pastry-cook (Fettmilch), and six 
of his colleagues were beheaded in the horse market, others were whipped 
and fined, and the guilds and citizens were compelled to pay to the emperor 
a sum of 50,000 florins as smart money. I have only adverted to this 
circumstance in proof, that the presumed freedom of the city was illu- 
sory—the emperor’s commissions running at all times within the walls ; 
and he exercising the right to quell by force of arms all disputes of the 
citizens respecting municipal government. The power of the guilds, 
however, was shaken by the outbreak, and some abuses were removed. 

In the first half of the 18th century, the complaints of the citizens 
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were again loud against the council. Scrupulously following a legal 
course, the citizens with difficulty obtained an imperial commission to 
inquire into the defects of the administration. The result was the for- 
mation of the standing Biirgerausschuss, or citizen representation, as a 
check upon the council. 

A better understanding between the council and the citizens, was the 
result of this amelioration. In the French wars, however, Napoleon 
Buonaparte gave Frankfort to the Prince Primate, Charles of Dalberg, 
who possessed it from 1806 to 1813. This prince appears to have had 
some liberal views, for he conferred upon the Jews the right of citizen- 
ship, a distinction which had hitherto always been denied to them. The 
battle. of Leipsic released Germany from the dominion of the French, and 
the allied monarchs permitted Frankfort to resume its former self-go- 
vernment, which was confirmed by the congress of Vienna. Parties, 
however, were not fully satisfied, and after some struggles, what is now 
called the ‘‘ Constitution,”’ was voted by the citizens at large on the 17th 
and 18th of July, 1816; on the 19th of July, it was proclaimed by the 
senate, and on the 18th of October, the constitution was sworn to both 
by senate and citizens. The old princely families of Limpurg and 
Frauenstein lost their privilege of having a certain number of seats in the 
council, the Jews lost the privilege of citizenship conferred upon them 
by Charles of Dalberg, and were left without political rights, and with 
some limitation in respect to the number of marriages they might annu- 
ally contract. 

I now come to speak of the political constitution (Staatsverfassung) 
and administration (Verwaltung) of the city. The principle is pro- 
fessedly representative, the constituent body being composed of citizens 
who are Christians of any denomination, excluding Jews and others not 
Christians. ‘The powers of governmeut rest in three distinct bodies,— 
the Senate (der Senat), the representative body of the citizens (der 
Staindige Birgerausschuss, or Biirgervertretung), and the legislative 
body (der Gesetzgebende KGrper). 

The Senate consists of 42 members, and is divided into three benches. 
The first comprises 14 members, and is called the Schéffen (oldest 
senators), together with four syndics learned in the law; each of these. 
persons has a salary of 2600 florins per annum, ‘The next bench is 
called the Senators, comprising 14 members, each of whom receives 
2400 florins per annum. The third bench is that of the Councillors 
(Rathsverwandten), also consisting of 14, each of whom receives 1200 
florins per annum. ‘The second bench is composed of jurists and mer- 
chants, and the third has 12 members from the guilds of the handicrafts, 
and two from that body of citizens who do not belong to the guilds. 
Vacancies in the first bank are supplied from the second by seniority, 
and vacancies in the second and third by an election consequent upou 
the ballot. Members of the Senate hold office for life. Not more than 
four Roman Catholics, nor more than three Calvinists, are admissable 
into the Senate; the rest of the body consists of members of the 
Lutheran church. On the Ist January every year the Senate appoints 
two Birgermeisters, a senior and junior ; the first is taken from the first 
bench, and the younger from the second bench ; both are chosen by ballot 
by the senators. The superior Birgermeister presides over the Senate, 
is at the head of the armed force, and conducts the foreign relations. 
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The younger is at the head of the police and of all matters appertaining 
to the citizens and the guilds. The senior Biirgermeister has 600 florins 
allowed to him for a couple of public dinners. 

The second body in the government consists of the representatives of 
the citizens, called the Biirgervertretung, numbering 60 members, under 
the presidency of one of the senior members, who is changed every three 
years. This body controls the receipts and expenditure. A committee 
of nine audits the accounts. The representatives are elected for life, and 
are not paid, with the exception of the nine auditors, who receive 900 
florins per annumeach. Vacancies are filled up by a committee chosen 
by ballot of six members of this body, and six members from the 45 or 
democratic members of the legislative body, which committee chooses 
the citizens to fill up the vacancies. 

The Legislative body (der Gesetsgebende Kérper) forms the third 
portion of the government. It consists of 85 members ; 20 of them 
belong to the Senate, 20 to the Representative body ; and the remaining 
45 are composed of the Christian citizens of all denominations, taken 
from the Electoral College, called the 75, which is elected annually 
from three classes of the community—the first of which comprises the 
nobles, learned men, the public servants, and those not belonging to the 
guilds; the second class comprises the merchants and traders; and the 
third the operatives. The eight dependent villages of the city have also 
a right to send 11 deputies to this body when matters are to be dis- 
cussed relating to their interests. The Legislative body has a president, 
two vice-presidents, and four secretaries. Besides law-making, this 
body grants taxes and looks to their collection; fixes the military de- 
fence ; approves state contracts ; arranges the budget; and, above all, 
supervises the economy of the state. The members of the Legislative 
body are not paid. 

The courts for the administration of criminal and civil justice are as 
follow :— 


1. The Supreme Court of Appeal (Das Ober-Appellationsgericht) is 
formed by delegates from the Senates of the four free cities of Lubeck, 
Bremen, Hamburg, and Frankfort. Its seat is in Lubeck. Frankfort 
and Lubeck each send one delegate, and Hamburg and Bremen two 
each. The presidentship changes yearly. 


2. The Appellate and Criminal Court (Das Appellations-und Cri- 
minalgericht) takes cognizance of civil matters above the value of 300 
florins, appealed from the lower courts, and considers appeals in penal 
cases. It consists of the four syndics of the Senate, together with two 
senators, and their president is elected for three years. 


3. The City Court (Das Stadtgericht) has the initiatory process in civil 
matters above the value of 300 florins. It has cognizance, also, of 
matrimonial affairs, trusts, &c. It acts, also, as an appellate court 
from the Town and Country Offices. It is presided over by a director, 
vice-director, and by four councillors. There is a separate city com- 
mission for summary decisions relating to freights, exchange, and other 
mercantile matters. 

4. The Guardian and Register Office (Das Curatel-Amt). This office 
takes cognizance of guardianships, trusts, &c. Two senior senators and 
one of the third bank administer the duties. 
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5. The Police Court (Das Polizeigericht) has the usual powers of 
such an office in the city and its dependencies. It is under the presi- 
dency of the junior burgomaster, with whom is associated one judicial 
senator, two judicial assessors, and two actuaries. 


6. The Criminal Examination Office (Das peinliche Verhér Amt) 
is conducted by a counsellor of criminal law and a judicial actuary. In 
weighty criminal inquiries the younger burgomaster presides in this 
office. 

7. The City Justice Office (Das Stadt Justiz Amt) is the initiatory 
court for all civil processes, the amount of which does exceed 300 florins. 
It is divided into three sections, and the duties are administered by two 
town bailiffs, one town assessor, and three judicial actuaries. 


8. The Land Justice Office (Das Land-Justiz-Amt) is for the ter- 
ritorial dependencies in matters not exceeding the value of 300 florins, 
and decides when a voluntary jurisdiction is given in contracts, hypothe- 
cation, guardianships, partition of property, &c. The officers employed 
are a bailiff and two clerks. 


9. Office for Mortgages and matters relating to Fixed Property (Die 
Hypotheken-Transscriptions und Wahrschafts-Behérde). This office 
has jurisdiction only respecting immovables. The business is conducted 
by a mortgage book-keeper and his assistant, under the guidance of the 
City Court directors. 

10. The Fiscalat is the City Exchequer, and has cognizance of many 
matters,—proposals of guardianship, signing and sealing of obligations, 
permission to bury, the control of public auctions, &c., &c. A fiscal and 
judicial lawyer manage the office. | 

11. The Military Levy Commission (Die Aushebungs-Commission) 
consists of two senators, two deputies of the Commons’ chamber, and 
one officer of the line, aided by two physicians to determine the capa- 
bilities of those called upon to serve. This Commission has the orga- 
nization of the military levies when called into actual service. About 
5000 men are upon the rolls. 

12. The Building Office (Das Bau-Amt) regulates buildings, and to 
its duties are added those of the departments of lighting, supply of 
water, and inspection of conduits, city promenades and gardens, pave- 
ments, and Fire Engive Institution. This office is directed by three 
senators, and one deputy of the Commons. 

13. The Censors’ Office (Die Biicherinspection) is under three 
senators. 

14. The Central Finance Commission (Die Central Finanz-Com- 
mission) is composed of five deputies from the Senate, and five from the 
representatives of the citizens. 

15. The Consistory Courts, (Consistorien). The Evangelical Lu- 
theran Consistory consists of two deputies from the Senate, three clergy- 
men, and one judicial Consistory counsellor. The Evangelical Reformed 
Consistory has two senators, two spiritual Consistory counsellors, and 
two lay assessors. 

16. The Income Tax and Sinking Fund Commission, (Die Einkom- 
mensteuer und Schuldentilgungs Commission). This consists of five 
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deputies from the Senate, and five from the representatives of the 
citizens. A section of this body, consisting of two senators and two 
representatives of the citizens, forms the Dwelling-house and Lodgings’ 
Tax Commission, ‘‘ Die Wohn und Miethsteuer Commission.”’ 


17. The Forest Office (Das Forst Amt) is conducted by two deputies 
from the Senate and one representative of the citizens, assisted by a 
forest conservator staff. 


18. The Guilds Deputation (Die Innungs-Deputation) has the 
junior burgomaster as president, assisted by two members of the council 
of the third order. 


19. The Catholic Church and School Commission (Die Katholissche 
Kirchen-und Schul-Commission) is under two members of me Senate, 
two ecclesiastics, and one layman. 


20. The War Office (Das Kriegszeug Amt) is managed by three 
deputies from the Senate and one from the representatives of the citizens ; 
over whom the senior burgomaster presides. 


21. The Land Office (Das Land Amt). This is distinctive from the 
City (Justice) Land Office, attending to matters of government and 
finance of the eight villages dependant upon Frankfort, and overlooking 
the institutions relating to charities, trades, buildings, police, &c. It is 
managed by three deputies from the Senate and one representative of 
the citizens. 


22. The Pawn Office (Das Pfand-Amt). Pawnbroking is a govern- 
ment affair in Frankfort, as in China, lending small or large sums upon 
suitable deposits. It is managed by three deputies from the Senate and 
two from the representatives of the citizens. No private pawnbroking 
establishment is permitted. 


23. The Police Office (Das Polizei Amt). The junior burgomaster 
presides over this office, assisted by a senator of the second order and a 
counsellor of the third order. The staff of the office consists of an 
assessor, two actuaries, and two commissaries, &c. This office has an 
administrative and investigating competency ; regulates the cleansing 
of the streets, fixes the price of every kind of food or necessaries of life, 
“* Lebensbedirfnisse,’’ and inspects the quality of the same in regard to 
health. For the protection of the living and of property, and for the 
prevention of disturbances endangering the public weal, there are 48 
gens-d’armes, with six sub-officers and a superior officer ; also 64 night 
watchers ; and, for the outskirts of the town, 20 armed field-police, 
under two petty officers. 

To the Police Office is joined the Fire Office. The fire-engine 
establishment is under the superior inspection of the junior burgomaster, 
who, immediately on a fire breaking out, orders the engines to the spot. 
The town is divided into 14 quarters, each of which has its engines, 
which quickly repair to the endangered neighbourhood on the alarm 
being given from the great watch-tower; and the city militia assemble 
for the preservation of order. 

The Lock Hospital, as well as the Houses of Correction and Labour, 
are also under the inspection of the police. Since 1809 the Houses of 
Correction and Labour have been separated from the Orphan House. 
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For improving the moral and religious feelings of the inmates of these 
establishments, curates are appointed, and Sunday service is performed 
in one of the roomy wards; and beyond this, the prisoners can obtain 
religious books from a collection kept for their use. 

The police have daily reports of all strangers who stop in the city 
made to it by the owners of houses where they take up their residence ; 
the profession, name, rank, residence, &c. being given under severe 
penalties ; and if they stay more than 24 hours, strangers must give up 
their passports and obtain written permission to remain. All servants, 
male or female, are obliged to take out books from the police, in which 
every particular connected with themselves is entered in different ruled 
columns; also name of master or mistress, date of employment, date of 
discharge, &c.; anda discharged servant is compelled, within 24 hours, 
to inform the police of the fact, and show his or her book, with the re- 
marks upon it. 

But the duties of the police extend to an infinity of other matters. 
The butchers, for instance, exercise their avocation each with a parti- 
cular class of meat. He who sells beef does not sell mutton, and he 
who sells pork sells neither mutton nor beef. But, independently of 
these restrictions, each butcher can only sell a limited quantity of meat 
daily ; and if he be so popular as to have a demand for more than his 
limited proportion, he must take it from some other butcher who has not 
yet sold his proportion; at least so I was told. 

Women of the town are under the police. They are ledged in certain 
fixed localities, their numbers regulated, are subject to medical visita- 
tions; and when they travel, the poor creatures are obliged to record 
their profession in their passports in the coarsest terms. The number 
of illegitimate births will show that these restrictions have little effect 
upon morals. 

Hackney carriages are under the police ; and in each carriage is 
stuck the printed regulated rate of hire, the fare varying with the num- 
ber of persons carried and the time occupied. The remuneration for the 
use of waggons, carts, trucks, porters, &c. is all fixed, contingent on 
weight and distance. Fire-wood is sold by the state, and the charge for 
its carriage is regulated by the distance it is taken. The men employed 
to saw the logs into lengths and split them are paid according to the 
number of Jengths they saw ; and in case the hatchet is used as well as 
the saw, in consequence of knots in the wood, the extra remuneration is 
fixed by the police. 

The chimney-sweepers must inspect every chimney periodically, 
whether the owner of a house desire it or not, and the remuneration is 
fixed. In short, industry of all kinds, as well as all other matters, come 
under the cognizance of the police. 


24. The United Excise and Exchequer Oifice (Das Vereinte-Reche- 
nei und Renten-Amt) occupies the time of a numerous staff of ac- 
countants, under the direction of seven deputies from the Senate and 
four from the Representatives of the citizens. It looks to the accounts of 
the Mint, the land and river tolls, public stables, wood office, the pur- 
veyors, the carriers, city weighing department, the wharf cranes, the hay 
and goods weighing, the city gates accounts (weighing and passes, &c.), 
the bills of exchange and stamp office, the city salt magazine adminis- 
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tration, the sales by public outcry, the measurers, the exchange brokers 
and merchandise factors, the corn markets, the gauging institution on the 
Main, and finally, the malt and meal weighing. 


25. The Health Office, or College of Medicine (Das Sanitats Amt). 
Matters relating to the practice of medicine and to the public health in 
the city and dependencies are subject to magisterial control, under the 
presidency of the younger burgomaster, assisted by four consulting phy- 
sicians. All the prefessors of the healing art are subject to this office, 
namely, 83 physicians, 11 apothecaries, 12 surgeons of the first and 10 
of the second class, 7 dentists, 14 midwives in the city and 11 in the 
suburbs and villages, and 5 veterinary surgeons ; so that there is about 
1 medical man to every 500 souls; and as the annual average of births 
is 1187, each midwife averages 85 cases for the city and Sachsenhausen. 
There are 125 lawyers in the city, so that not only the bodies, but the 
goods, of the heges must be well looked after. 


26. The City Chamber (Die Stadt-Kammerei) is connected with the 
Exchequer and the Finances, and is under the direction of two deputies 
of the Senate and one representative of the citizens. 


27. The City Lottery (Die Stadtlotterie) is managed by four sena- 
tors and four representatives of the citizens. Raising money by lottery 
is in great favour with governments in Germany. There are two lot- 
teries annually in Frankfort, and shares are obtainable down to the value 
of a few pence; so that the very mendicant can have a chance. Some 
of the projects of lotteries of the petty states or principalities would seem 
to be more ingenious than honest. A loan is raised in small shares 
(25 florins, for instance), to be paid off in a certain number of years, so 
much annually; but, instead of imterest being annually paid upon each 
of these shares, the shareholders are entitled to the chance of a prize, a 
small portion of the interest that government ought to pay being dis- 
tributed in small prizes. If the shareholder’s number comes up without 
a prize attached to it, the money originally lent to government, possibly 
years before, is repaid without interest; if the number is drawn with a 
prize attached to it, the lucky holder may consider it a godsend. Ori- 
ginal shares, or numbers remaining undrawn for successive years, ad- 
vance in saleable value annually, from the greater chance of obtaining 
a prize. My German cook, who held one of these subscription shares 
of 25 florins undrawn for several years, could obtain in the money and 
share market 35 florins for it in 1844; these lottery shares being quoted 
in the Price Currents, and being negociable like other securities. I pre- 
sume the Germans are peculiar in finding this lottery system attractive. 
To the credit of Frankfort, its lottery is not upon this principle. 


28. The Foundations’ Deputation (Die Stiftungs-Deputation). 
Charitable foundations are watched over by two deputies from the 
Senate. 

29. The Enquiry Commission (Die Untersuchungs-Commission) 
looks to the claims and rights of citizenship, sojourners, &c., and is 
superintended by the junior burgomaster, assisted, if necessary, by two 
senators of the third bench. 

30. The Tolls and Customs Administration (Die Zollverwaltung) 
is under a director, two counsellors, two secretaries and accountants 
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and other aids, together with an “ association attorney.’ The Head 
Tax Office is under this department. 


31. Office for Complaints in Toll and Customs matters (Die Zoll 
Untersuchungs-Behérde) is under a Toll Enquiry Judge and an 
actuary. 


32. Senate’s Miscellaneous Commissions (Besondere Senats-Com- 
missionen) are charged with the correspondence with the ambassadors 
of the Confederation, on post-office affairs, the right of the city im 
respect to taking cognizance of post, and toll and customs matters, 
&ec. &e. 


33. Military Organization Department (Das Militdrwesen).—The 
city has always had its military force, and traces of its existence are 
met with as far back as the year 1050. In 1463, it counted as many 
as 4000 well equipped citizens. After 1614, the town was divided into 
15 quarters, which were reduced at a latter period to 14, each having 
its flag and company of men under a captain, lieutenant, and ensign, 
with a muster-master. Since 1657, inaddition to the 14 companies of the 
quarters, there has been a body of citizen cavalry ; about the same time 
the villages dependent on Frankfort had their militia, which was called 
out while the fairs were being held. In 1793, a body of volunteer 
sharp-shooters was formed, which still exists. In the present century a 
body of troops of the line was formed 500 strong. In 1812, when the 
city was given to the First Primas, he abolished the quarter companies, 
and raised 4 battalions of National Guards, the fourth to have the 
express duty of attending at fires. The efficiency of these battalions was 
proved for five days during the retreat of the French from Germany. 

Subsequently a reorganization of the citizens for the city defence, 
‘“‘ Stadtwehr,” took place, by enrolling all men under 60 years of age, and 
the military body now consists of a squadron of cavalry, a company of 
artillery, a battalion of sharp shooters, one of yagers, one of infantry, a 
fire battalion, and three other battalions of infantry, the first of which 
only is in uniform, and regularly armed; and two battalions of militia 
for the 8 dependent villages. AJ] these are called Volunteers, although 
their service is compulsory, to distinguish them I suppose from the 
battalion of the line, which takes the daily duty of the city, the men of 
which are enlisted, and therefore genuine volunteers. This battalion of 
the line consists of more than 700 men, and is commanded by a lieu- 
tenant-colonel. A conscription law exists in Frankfort, but substitutes 
are permitted. 

This concludes an enumeration of 33 public offices or departments, 
each with its functionary or functionaries, assistants, and dependents, 
for a population, including the 8 dependent villages, of 66,244 souls, - 
all paid for of course by the inhabitants. How long such a division of 
labour, and multiplication of offices, would be suffered to exist, were there 
an annual publication of the city accounts, and an effective representation 
of the citizens, would scarcely be a debatable question. 

The. classes of inhabitants in Frankfort consists of citizens, so- 
journers, the so-called Jewish citizens, and people having (limited ?) per- 
mission to domicile themselves. The first alone have the real rights of 
citizens. The other classes are under the protection of the law, and 
can legally exercise their profession while permitted to remain; but no 
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citizen rights are permitted to them, and as I was led to understand 
that the genius of the institutions of the city is opposed to the ex- 
tension of the guilds and professions, and even to changes, except in 
fillmg up vacancies as they occur, there are small inducements to these 
classes to extend their numbers. The inhabitants of the § villages de- 
pendent upon the city are under its protection. (Staatsunter thanen- 
verhiltniss. ) 

The armorial bearings of the city (das Mappen der Stadt), were pro- 
bably an imperial concession. They consist of a crowned white, or 
silver, spread eagle, on a red ground, the tongue and claws blue, and the 
feet golden. In the olden time, the arms were a black eagle. 


Religious Constitution and Communities (Kirchliche Verfassung). 


In 1533, after the Reformation, the celebration of all Catholic cere- 
monies, was interdicted in Frankfort, and it was prohibited to the 
people to hear mass, or to baptize their children im that faith. This 
interdict was afterwards removed. In 1633, the Catholic priests who 
refused homage to the Swedes were expelled; but by the treaty of 
Prague, in 1636, matters were restored to their former state, and since 
that period the Catholics have not been interfered with respecting their 
rites and ceremonies, and they are allowed to possess civil rights in 
common with the Lutheran citizens. As early as 1522, Lutheran doc- 
trines found so many friends in Frankfort, that Hartmann Ibach was 
enabled to preach against celibacy in the church of St. Katherine. In 
1524, many monks and nuns quitted their cloisters, and in 1525, the 
Lutherans had possession of the churches of St. Katherine, St. Bartho- 
lomew, and the ‘“‘ Three Kings,” and some time after of St. Peters; and 
in 1530, the mass was abolished in the church of St. Nicholas. But 
the emperor interfering in 1548, the church of St. Bartholomew (which 
is the cathedral) was given back to the Catholics. Prior to 1806, the 
Lutherans were the paramount parties in political rights; but subse- 
quently to the self-government of the city being restored, the three 
Christian communities—Lutheran, Calvinist, and Catholic—were put on 
an equal footing. During the persecution of Mary in England, Frank- 
fort afforded an asylum to the expatriated ; but most of whom returned 
to their fatherland on the accession of Elizabeth. Matters ran very 
high for a long time between the Lutherans and Calvinists; and up to 
1785 the latter were obliged to celebrate their worship in the village of 
Bockenheim, outside the town. At this period the German and French 
Calvinists were permitted to build two chapels within the city, but they 
were not to have towers or clocks. Since that period, those who con- 
form to the laws are not troubled about their religious belief; and all 
communities, whether Christian or not, are entitled to the protection of 
the State. 

The Lutheran Community (Die Lutherische Gemeinde) have 12 
clergymen, at the head of whom is a senior, constituting the church 
ministry. The Lutheran consistory is over this ministry, as church 
guardians. he senate confirms the choice of a preacher, on the propo- 
sition of the consistory and elders; either from the clergy belonging to 
the 8 villages, or from the candidates for the ministry, whose number 
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at present amounts to 19. The village parsons are likewise proposed 
by the consistory, and appointed by the Senate. 

The Reformed Church (Die Reformirte Gemeinde) is the Calvinist 
or Presbyterian, and has 2 Presbyteries, 1 German and 1 French, each 
consisting of 2 preachers and 6 church elders. 'The preachers are paid 
by their several communities, and the State does not interfere in their 
choice. 

The Catholic Community (Die Katholische Gemeinde) are under 
the diocese and bishopric of Limburg. The priests are accepted by the 
Senate, on the proposition of the Catholic Church and School Commis- 
sion. Besides a city preacher, a canon of Limburg, and the bishop’s 
commissary, the Catholic ecclesiastical body consists of 2 directors, 
a parish administrator, and 8 chaplains. 

The Lutheran as well as the Catholic communities, have each their 
church representation, to protect the interests of the community in 
church business, and to administer the church property, &c. &c. 

The treasurership of the Catholic Church, is managed by a section of 
the church representation. 

The Mixed Church and School Commission, consists of 9 mem- 
bers from all Christian communities; namely, 6 deputies from the 
Senate, and 3 clerical councillors. A particular commission of the same 
is charged with the superintendence of the proclamation of mixed mar- 
riages. Frankfort pays annually 6000 florins to the Catholic bishop, 
and gives salaries also to the Lutheran and Catholic priests; but not to 
those of the Calvinist persuasion, who would not receive aid. 

The Church and Burial Ground Commission, is charged with all 
matters relating to burials, vaults, graves, &c. The House of Peace 
(Friedhof), as the Germans poetically call the cemetery, is situated some 
distance outside the city. It is very prettily planted and laid out, and 
ornamented with numerous monuments, in very good taste. The en- 
closure is common to Christians of all sects. Itis separated from the 
Jewish cemetery by a lofty wall. Sachsenhausen has its own small 
cemetery. 

The Head Church-book Office (Die Haupt-Kirchenbuch Expedi- 
tion) is charged with the registries of marriages, births, deaths, 
&c. &e. 

The Frankfort Bible Society (Die Frankfurter Bibelgesellschaft) 
was established on the 1st January, 1816. ‘The directors, consisting of 
9 members, hold a meeting every 2 months. 

The Frankfort Evangelical Missionary Association (Der Frank- 
furter Evangelische Missions-Verein) was formed in the 17th Novem- 
ber, 1819, and is under 8 directors. 

The Evangelical Association (Der Evangelische Verein), for fur- 
thering Christian knowledge, and Christian habits, was founded on the 
6th October, 1837. For furthering business, there is a committee of 
21 fellows, and a sub-committee of 5. 

Another Evangelical Association was instituted on the 2nd May, 1842, 
for giving aid to the indigent of the Protestant community. Its busi- 
ness is conducted by a director and 9 members. 

The Jews are divided into two sects, the Talmudists, and the Ration- 
alists, and have necessarily two synagogues. 
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Institutions for the Poor. 


The common poor box, or fund, (Der allgemeine Almosenkasten,) 
was founded in the year 1428 by John Weissbinder; 10 years later 
John von Holghausen added to the fund, and subsequently many others ; 
and accessions fell to it from other sources. The Executive or Disburse- 
ment Committee distributed yearly in the 14 quarters of the city a great 
quantity of bread and wood, and the ready money given away is said to 
amount to 50,000 florins annually. This great outlay is supported by 
legacies, gifts, and by Sunday collections at the several Lutheran 
churches. Even with assistance from all the Christian churches, the 
funds are frequently insufficient to meet the claims, and the city chest is 
obliged to give its aid. Independently of the common poor box, each 
religious community has a box for its own poor. ; 

The Orphan House, (Das Waisenhaus). The present large and 
simple, but dignified building, stands on the site of one erected in 1675. 
It receives the orphans, both male and female, of all the Christian com- 
munities. The bed wards run from end to end of the extensive frontage, 
and are well ventilated. On my visit there were not any bad smells, and 
everything looked clean and comfortable. To my surprise, each child’s 
bed had a feather pillow. Meat is allowed only twice a week, and on 
other days soup and vegetables. A piece of rye bread constitutes a 
child’s breakfast. The children in general did not look clear-skinned 
nor healthy ; certainly net robust. The institution is supported partly 
by the State and partly by subscription, bequests, gifts, &c., particularly 
from an important accession from the deceased Philip Henry Flick. 
There are usually from 200 to 250 orphans in the house, boys and 
girls, who are instructed by resident teachers. 

The Poor House (Das Versorgungshaus). Although the poor are 
generally looked after and their wants attended to in their dwellings, yet 
this capacious modern building was deemed necessary as auxiliary to the 
system, to aid houseless operative citizens or sojourners, or their wives, 
who are selected and recommended for residence by committees of the 
different communions. Most of the residents are above 60, and on my 
inspection of the institution in March last I found 72 males and 40 
females located in the building. If husband and wife come in, they are 
not permitted to live together, although under the same roof. Work is 
supplied to the out-door poor in their several vocations who choose to 
come and labour in the work-room, and they are paid for their labour ; 
others can come and learn a trade. I observed the men employed in 
shoe and basket and mat-making, wool and coffee picking and cleaning, 
&c. The old women were engaged in spiuning, knitting, and sewing. 
Meat is given three times a week; soup and vegetables on the other 
days. Coffee for breakfast daily. The poor are located in small rooms, 
six or eight ina room. Not only were there feather beds, but numerous 
feather coverlets, like eider down quilts,—mostly, however, brought in 
by the poor themselves. The Catholics have a chapel to themselves in 
the house. The smells in the work-rooms were bad, but the dormitories 
were free from odour. It is assisted by the State, and by gifts and con- 
tributions; but is understood to be more wanting in funds than any 
other institution in Frankfort. In general the different religious commu- 
nities look after their own poor, through the medium of committees. 

Z 2 
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The Destitute Females’ Institution of St. Katherine’s, and the White 
Ladies Convents (Die Weiblichen Versorgungs-Anstalten der St. Katha- 
rinen, und Weifsfrauen Kléster). These two former convents for un- 
married females have merged into the Lutheran Charitable Institution 
for females, so that at present from the income of the first 24 women, 
and from the last 13 females, draw pensions. The choice of the widows 
and orphans is in the Senate, who usually lean to those whose husbands 
or parents have served the State. 

The Aid Society of the Netherlands Community (Die Unter-Stus- 
sungsaustalt der Niederliindeschen Gemeinde) was established in the 
16th century by the Lutherans, who were driven from Antwerp on 
account of their religion, and found an asylum in Frankfort. The poor 
of this rich community are maintained out of a common purse, supplied 
by contributions of the wealthy. With the institution is joined a house 
for orphan boys, who get well educated. 

The Aid Society of the Oberland Community, as distinguished from 
that of the Netherlands, was founded in 1754 by Lutherans, and in 1778 
was recognized by the State. It is in imitation of the preceding. 

Dr. Flick’s foundation has several beneficent aims. It is committed 
to two administrators, the survivor of whom chooses an associate on the 
death of his fellow. 

Besides the above, there are ten widows’ and orphans’ funds, namely, 
of the Civil Servants, of the Physicians, of the superior Officers of the 
Troops of the Line, of the Evangelical Lutheran Preachers, of the 
Village Pastors, of the regular Teachers of the Gymnasium, of the 
Model School, of the Common School, and of the regular teachers of the 
Catholic and of the Village Schools. 

The Loan Fund (Die Hiilfskasse) owes much to the large donations 
of the former Grand Duke. Its object is to assist honest citizens, who, 
in pursuit of their business, are in want of money. 

A remarkable institution, called the ‘‘ Cronstett und von Hyns- 
perg sche Damenstift,”’ or Ladies Foundation, must not be omitted. It 
was founded by Justina Catherine von Cronstett, in 1153, for portionless 
single females of the noble houses of Alten-Limburg. She left her own 
princely mansion, with a frontage of from 15 to 21 windows on a floor 
(I do not recollect the exact number), towards the Rossmarkt, for the 
location of 12 single ladies of pious and pure life, who dine together, but 
have each two separate rooms, receive their friends, and remain in the 
house until they marry or die. 

The Jews are not behind their Christian brethren in the number and 
efficiency of their charitable institutions and societies. Amongst these 
are a society for giving dowries to the daughters of Jewish citizens (so 
called), bequests for doing the same for two poor girls annually, society 
for distributing fire-wood to the poor, institution for poor single persons, 
for poor women lying in, and for many religious objects. 

The exclusion of the Jews from the guilds at an early period induced 
that community to look to the means of furthering the condition of their 
craftsmen. Their emancipation during the reign of the Grand Duke led 
to the establishment of a society for this purpose ; but this fell with their 
short lived freedom, on Frankfort being restored to its former political 
condition. From a society, however, for teaching handicrafts to the 
children of foreign Jews, arose the present flourishing Jewish Association, 
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supported by more than 500 subscribers, having the same object in view 
for the Jewish youth of the town, which, after 18 years’ operation, has 
been attended with signal success, and its pupils are spread in the most 
distant regions. The success of this Association has led to the establish- 
ment of many others in Germany on the same model. 

I may remark here, that one of the characteristics of Frankfort is the 
disposition of the people to form themselves into associations and 
societies for any and all objects—free-masons, merchants’ associations, 
shooting societies, unions for reading, balls, music, &c. The best of 
these is the Casino, possessing excellent apartments, looking on the 
Rossmarkt. It consists of two classes—annual subscribers and a class of 
strangers, who are very liberally permitted to subscribe for three months ; 
and fellows can introduce a stranger for a month without payment. It 
is abundantly supplied with periodicals and newspapers ; has billiard 
tables, chess boards, card tables, &c.; and the fellows give several balls 
to the ladies in the year. 

Several of the second rate hotels give balls (some of them masked) 
once or twice a week, chiefly on Sundays, and the admission is so low, 
that the lower classes can participate in them; much I should think to 
the risk of their own moral feelings, and certainly to the scandal of the 
town. 

I wish I could state any thing specific respecting the finances of 
Frankfort ; but considering that it calls itself a free city, that it has a 
semblance of a representative system in its administration, I must say that 
a secrecy is preserved with respect to the details, and even the amount of 
its income and expenditure, which is very discreditable to the governing 
body. ‘The other free cities of Germany permit financial facts to appear 
in the Almanac de Gotha, and most of the despotic states of Germany have 
even less reserve in this important matter, particularly Prussia. [It is 
said, that the financial accounts are always open to the imspection of the 
members of the representative body, but they do not promulgate details 
out of doors; and it was in vain [ tried to obtain detailed information 
on the subject. A member of the lower house, a friend of my friend, at 
the request of the latter, inspected the books, and as far as his memory 
served him he communicated the result of his observation. The income 
of the city was about 1,280,000 florins, made up of about 80,000 income 
tax, 80,000 house tax, 70,000 octroi, 80,000 stamps, and 80,000 to 
90,000 forests; and it has its share of the collections of the Zollverein, 
in proportion to the number of its inhabitants. The expenditure would 
appear to be a profound secret, for of that I could not obtaim any account 
whatever. A German friend, to whom I applied, laughingly said it 
was a “mystery.” The income tax is levied in a progressive per 
centage, according to the amount of income. Under 150 florins the tax 
is 15 kreutzers, or 5d. At 1000 florins, it is } per cent.; at 4000 
florins it is ;®,ths per cent.; at 8000 florins it is 1;%;ths per cent. ; and 
all income above this sum pays 2 per cent. 

In one matter Frankfort has a decided advantage over England, and 
that is in the cheapness of printing, and the consequent easy diffusion 
of information ; and tradespeople have an incalculable advantage in the 
cheap facilities afforded to them for advertising their goods. The 
subscription to the ‘ Intelligence Blatt,’ issued thrice a week, is 3 
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florins, or 5s. per annum, and 2s. 6d. for the half-year, paid in advance. 
For this trifling sum the subscriber has sometimes as much as 36 pages 
of letter press. The Government proclamations, official acts, proclama- 
tions of marriages, births, and deaths, are inserted weekly in this paper. 
Advertisements are inserted at 6 kreutzers, or 2d the line running across 
the whole width of the newspaper, and 14d. for the half line. 

In this place it will only be necessary to enumerate the various 
societies for different objects, as statistical details will be given of most 
of them. The Physical Society, the Medica] Institute, the Natural 
History Society, the Natural History Museum, the Geographical Society, 
to which a statistical section is added, the College of Advocates, the 
Polytechnic Society, the Trades Association, the Institute for Garden 
and Field Culture, the Savings’ Bank, the Institute for Improving the 
Condition of Servants, and for giving annual prizes to those who from 
length of service deserve them, and the Institute for the Blind. 

The City Library is on a very good footing; comprising also some 
cabinet pictures and antiquities. There are also valuable private 
libraries, and reading societies. Frankfort has its journals and news- 
papers, the Frankfort Journal being in French. 

With respect to Stidel’s Institute of the Fine Arts, comprising as it 
does a gallery of numerous pictures, some of them good, ancient and 
modern, it may be desirable to say a few words. It was founded in 1816 
by a citizen of Frankfort, John Frederick Staidel, whose object was not 
only the encouragement of the fine arts, but also that poor children of 
the citizens of Frankfort, without distinction of race or religion, should 
be gratuitously instructed in drawing, painting, copper-plate engraving, 
statuary, architecture, &c. The management of the institute and its 
funds are confided to five fellows; and, on a vacancy occurring, the 
others must elect a person to supply the place. The public are admitted 
daily to the collection of pictures, from 10 till 1; but to the library on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays only. Of the Flemish school there are paint- 
ings by Rubens, Ruysdael, Berghem, Wouvermans, Weenix, Hobbema, 
the two Vander Veldes, Ostade, the two Teniers, &c. Of the old Dutch 
school paintings by Schoreel, Granach, Quentin Matsys, van Kyk, 
Holbein, Durer, &c. Of Frankfort painters, works by Elsheimer, Lingel- 
bach, Steenwick, Roos, Schuts, &c. Of modern painters some are very 
large, and a few of them are very good. Lessing’s “ Huss before the 
Council” is excellent. There are also some landscapes of his pretty 
good. Overbech’s “‘Triumph of Religion” is good; also Rethel’s 
“ Daniel in the Lions’ Den.” A few of the Italian school are scarcely 
worth notice. There are also some antiquities. 

The meteorology of a country so much influences its vital statistics, 
that it will be necessary to say a few words on the subject. The fol- 
lowing means, maxima, and minima monthly, for the period between the 
years 1827 to 1838, at Frankfort, are from observations by Von Kreigf, 
the 10 p.m. observations being only from 1827 to 1835. 
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The latitude of Frankfort is 50° 6’ N. and the longitude 8° 36’ E. 
of Greenwich Observatory. The latitude of London is 51° 31’ N. and 
the longitude 0° 5’ 48” W. of Greenwich. The mean temperature of 
Frankfort for the year, it will be seen, is 51° 6! of Fahrenheit, while 
that of London, deduced from 20 years’ observations by Mr. Howard, 
is 50° 5’. This difference of mean temperature might be looked for 
from the difference of latitude; but Frankfort has an infinitely greater 
range of the thermometer than London, the cold of winter being much 
more severe, and the heats of summer much more oppressive. The 
mean temperature of January in London is 36° 34’, while for 11 years 
in Frankfort it is 30°15’. In December, London is 38° 71’, while 
Frankfort is 36° 1’. The hottest month in both cities is July; but 
in London the mean temperature is 62°97’, while in Frankfort it is 
71° 6’; and by Mr. Kreigt’s table it appears that at 12 o’clock, in 1830, 
the thermometer rose to 91° 2’; at 3 p.m. 95° 7’ in 1828; and in June, 
1828, at 3 p.m., 96° 8’; and at 10 p.m., in 1832, in July, the minzmum 
heat was 50°. On the other hand, the cold at Frankfort is extreme at 
times. The minimum in January, 1830, at 9 a.m., was 40° below 
the freezing point; and at 10 p.m., in 1830, even 42° 7’ below the 
freezing point. Under these circumstances, as might be expected, the 
annual range of the thermometer is very considerable; and Von Kreigf 
states that in the year 1827 it ranged from 28° 8’ plus to 22° minus, 
or 50° 8'; that is to say, from 96° 8’ Fahrenheit to 49° 5’ below the 
freezing point—a range of 114° 3/of Fahrenheit. This must necessarily 
be very trying to constitutions not robust. 

The monthly increment and decrement of temperature following the 
sun’s course, will consequently not be found to correspond in Frankfort 
and London. In the former, the monthly differences are, January 
being the coldest monn 


fo) 
Frankfort . . Jan. to Feb. 4° -35-++March, 9° 0 +April, 9° 2 +May, 9: 5 +June, 5 9 +July,3°5 + 
London. . . Jan. to Feb. 3° 26-++ March, 2° Be ot 5° sca se 3°96+ July, 3°61+ 


Frankfort. . Aug. 3°7— Sept. 6-8 — Oct. 971 — Nov. 6 Deo 4k — Jan. 5-85 — 
London. . . Aug. 0°7 —Sept. 5°2 — Oct. 6°91— Nov. 8'3— Dec. 3'69 — Jan. 2°37— 

The chief features here are the rapid increase of temperature at 
Frankfort, at the rate of 9° monthly, to June; while in London the 
temperature increases gradually, the greatest monthly differences being 
less than 8° in May. In Frankfort there is a fall of 3° 7’ in August, 
while in London, July and August scarcely differ in temperature. An- 
other feature of Frankfort j is the great fall, of nearly 12°, in November, 
while in London it is not more than 8° 3’. The fall also from December 
to January, in Frankfort, is 5° 85’, while in London it is only 2° 37’. 

The next great meteorological fact bearing upon health, probably the 
most important of all, is the moisture of the air and its changes. The 
average annual fall of rain in London is about 24 inches ; but the fall 
of rain does not indicate the average moisture of the air, which can only 
be shown by the dew point. This is not given by Kreigf; and although 
given for two years by Schmidt, yet I cannot profit by it, as I know not 
what instrument or what scale is used. I would presume, however, that 
the climate of Frankfort is comparatively dry. 

Frankfort has experienced numerous shocks of earthquakes, and a list 
of the occasions is given by Kreigf, commencing with a.p. 872 and 
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ending with a.p. 1728. Their number is 23; and that of 1728 was so 
severe, that it moved furniture, and shook open closed (locked) doors. 


Tasre I1.—Meteorological Characteristics at Frankfort during the Years 
1839 and 1840, from Papers communicated to the Geographical Society by 
LL. M. Schmidt, 













































































1839 
Fog. Rain. Snow. Hail. | g4 3 
el eae 7 a2 | = 
a oe B La a (a r, ae) 4 
ales a ge a aay EI ge Boe lee > 
es je} a) Sa = ia} Q om = = = 
3 A =] 2 a a & a rs] & D Es} io 
. 2s < 25 2 ce o fe ae a 
Pea el Ce Slee lees | a 
yeaa ay rs a a x fe) 
January «| 2 | 14 | WU ESC Ee) { s He | 22-05 
February 5 | 4 | 15 | se] 8 |] aif ee labe20 
March . . 1 04 16 4 5 2 1 «» | 29°10 
Apt «<< ae Bs 17 22 3 It] .. ae 15-60 
Mays 2 2 15 3h : Ae SM Do | 21375 
June 3s 1 0+ 21 ot | «. ot Os 5 | 20°70 
Sulye a. x 2 03 20 2 : os .-. 9 | 14°40 
August. . 2 01 22 34 ve : 3 | 34°50 
September . 8 2 27 6 . oe <8 4 | 29-10 
October. . 6 13 14 3t 2 02; .. Paes e's Bae) 1s 
November 3 2 17 dk 2 Ope is. e+ | 15°00 
December 6 | 22 | 26 piclos 13 { is } 2.2 | 46°35 
Total Year | 38 | 164 | 221 48 36 12 Z 26 | 26°48 
mean. 
1840 
January. .« 7 12 17 42 4 1 * 9 | 97-75 
February . 6 15 12 24 4 oz; *1 oe 13°95 
March . . ] 04 6 14] 13 3h |} *1 ae | 10°65., 
April ~~ os oe Le 7 Of | .. He we bi 1°95 
May ; ] 03 22 5 : ‘ 1 2 | 14°10 
June oo °°@ on 43 ° ] 5) 26°25 
July 4 04 18 34 aS o 1 25°20, 
August ° ° J 0+ 15 24 oe oe eo 2 10: 05 
September . 2 04 26 5 aa . nik 1 | 28°80 
October . 4 1+ 25 43% | .. “ =] a 21°00 
November 3 03 28 83 2 OF | *I 2 | ObeTS 
December 4 13 3 02 3 Of | oe as 7°50 
Total Year | 33 9 200 44 26 6 10 19... 1920 
mean, 








* Sleet. 


It would appear from the above table that there were 38 times fog in 
1839, equal to a duration of 16% days; quite equal to, if not exceeding, 
anything we have in London. In 1840 fog occurred 33 times, but equal 
only to a duration of 9 days. April would appear to be free from them, 
and they are less constant in November than in the winter months. 
Rain occurred 221 times in 1839, and 200 times in 1841; the duration 
in the former year being equal to 48 days, and in the latter to 44; and 
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the fall was not widely different in the respective months of the 2 years. 
It snowed 36 times in 1839, and 26 times in 1840; the duration of the 
first, however, being equal to 12 and of the last to 6 entire days. As 
might be expected, the thunder-storms are most rife in the hot months, 
and they are somewhat numerous particularly in July. Of the dew point 
I cannot say anything, as I do not know what instrument or what scale 
is used, but the mea -indications are in inches and lines. 


Tass I1]—Prevailing Winds at Frankfort during the Years 1839 and 1840, 
communicated to the Geographical Society by L. M, Schmidt. 



















































































1839 

Ne) WE, E. S.E. s, | S.W. | WwW. | N.W. 
wees No. of | No. of | No. of | No. of | No. of | No. of | No.of | No. of 

Days. | Days. | Days. | Days. | Days. | Days. | Days. | Days. 

Jantery =. | s 13 2 3 04 04; 143 6 3 

February .. « « a 24 13 7 Sa a 13 43 4 
March, °°. <4 03 9 74 2 i 8 24 04 
IO ees 34} 13 14 1 04 34 24 4s 
Mave is ke 4 74 4 De ~ usa 2 2 54 
SURO tene:  S ] o# 4 3 2 7 6 14 
SS ao ts ee Be se ] 3 OL 14 04} 162 Ai 34 
FAs Serer ae ee 54 ak IZ 2 24 | 105 ] 34 

September. . . : 1 34 24 3s.) 11 64 2 

October. 9. 4 1 16 4s 4 1% 2 1 1 

November . 3 © 2 5 2 7 ] oS 24 5) 
December . , 1 4 34 33 | 94 3 54 
Total Year . 21 73 374 | 35 14 | 103 42 394 

1840 

FanNuary, / ss 1 9 22 G4 17 ] Be 

February . 1 93 64 2 2 6 2 Be 
March 2 113 34 : Rs 6 44 32 
April . oa | le Ae : Ss 2 13 14 

May 04 24 54 03 04 | 10 84 3 
aes eG oie as 3 24 Feats 04 | 133 83 34 

July 23 04 02 04 04, 164 6 4 
August. . : 4 84 dg bis 1 10 1k 13 
September . ° 14 2 2 1 5 12 4 24 
October. . ips 6 14 13 24) 104 5 24 

November . 13 63 24 1 1Z-| 16 ] $3 

December . - 2 16 7 IZ fe | 43 & ee. 





__——— 





Total Year .| 21 | 86 | 482 14 | 124 | 434] 21 


i 





In Frankfort, as in London, the chief winds are principally from the 
westerly points, and singularly so from the south-west. It will be 
observed that there is considerable uniformity in the winds in the 
respective months of the 2 years, 21 days in both years from the north 
and J4 days in both years from the south; and from the west, in 1839, 
it was 42 days, and in 1840 it was 434. This uniformity is curious. 
Mr. Schmidt gives the intensity of the wind for each month, and it is 
found as the south-west is the most prevailing wind, so is its intensity 
the greatest. The next in intensity are the north and north-east. 
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Taste 1V.—Population of Frankfort, together with Sachsenhausen and the dependent 
Villages of the State of Frankfort, according to the Census taken in December, 1840 ; 
from a Paper by Von Dreitzigacker and L. M. Schmidt, published in the Third 
Number of the Physico-Geographical Society's proceedings at Frankfort, 1841. 
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Frankfort and Sachsenhausen, 
with their garden houses } 
1. Villaze of Bornheim. 
2 aS Oberrad . 





- 66/23, 475/23, 013|5, 218.5, 233|28 ,693)28 , 246/56 , 939 


-46| 1,049] 1,044] 387} 418] 1,436] 1,462] 2,898 
-43| 689}  760| 300] 311) 989] 1,071) 2,060 























5. ee Nwdertad -60| 518} 590) 229] 267| 747) 857| 1,604 
4, 94 Hausen . 36 199 192).-84;. 67) . 283). . 269). . 542 
5. 4,  Niederursel -14 159] 158] 69] 56] 228] 214) 442 
6. ,,  Bonames . -55| 244, 188] 68] 78! 312) 266/ 578 
7. ,,  Niedererlenbach -44| 270; 240) 101| 107) 371| 347} 718 
8. 4,  Dortelweil 63] 157) 188) 59,59} 216) 247} 463 

Total 6,596 33, 275/32, 969/66, 244 





The number includes strangers who have lived a year in the several localities. 
Population. 

The city of Frankfort occupies 625 acres (Morgen), and its lands 
comprise 10,777 acres. Sachsenhausen stands on 54 acres, and its 
lands comprise 4,335 acres. The forests of Frankfort contain 15,060 
acres ; the total area, therefore, contains 30,851 acres: the 8 vil- 
lages cover 17,619 acres. The population of Frankfort and its depen- 
dencies is composed of citizens, sojourners, and strangers, comprised in 
several Christian sects, and two divisions of the Jews. I tried in vain 
to obtain the details of the numbers distributed under their religious 
beliefs, and equally failed in determining the numbers under the various 
occupations. It is understood that amongst the Christians the Lutherans 
greatly prevail; they having 7 churches and 3 chapels for divine 
worship; the Catholics have 3, and are said to number about 7000 
souls; and the Calvinists 2 places of worship for 2000 souls. The 
Herrnhutters have a meeting-house, and the Jews 2 synagogues. I un- 
derstood that the Jews numbered more than 7000 souls. These several 
numbers would leave above 40,000 Lutherans. Disabled from obtaining 
the details of the census of 1840, I went over the Directory, and picked 
out the following numbers of persons engaged in the chief occu- 
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These figures exhibit curious features. The lawyers more than double 
the number of bakers, and nearly equal the combined numbers of the 
bakers and beef butchers. Law would seem, therefore, to be as much 
a pabulum for the Frankforters as bread and beef; but the brewers 
slightly exceed the lawyers: the consumption of beer and law, therefore, 
runs almost neck and neck. The people support more dispensers of 
physic in their various grades than bakers or beef butchers. But if 
numbers supported in each trade be indicative of a predilection of a 
people, then the passion of the Frankforters is for dress ; for the shoe- 
makers, and men’s and women’s tailors, (the latter being males,) put the 
combined numbers of lawyers, doctors, brewers, and butchers of all 
classes—beef, pork, mutton, and veal—out of the category ; and I must 
admit there is some semblance of truth in this, for the Frankforters are 
a well-dressed people. 

There are about 4000 houses in Frankfort, averaging 14 souls to a 
house, and 12 in Sachsenhausen. But the city is divided into 14 quarters, 
and the proportion to a house varies from 20 in letter B and letter E to 
11°1 in letters K and M. This large average to a house, exhibiting so 
marked a contrast to England isto be attributed to the magnitude of the 
houses, and does not occasion crowding. In the respectable and most 
aristocratic parish in London (Marylebone), the houses average only 9°7 
inhabitants ; Westminster, only 8°8; and all Middlesex only 17:6. 
Edinburgh, which I thought, might afford a fair contrast with Frankfort, 
contains without Leith only 6°5 to a house; Glasgow not so many; and 
the city of Perth, the extraordinary number of only 3°8 to a house; 
York city 5; Manchester not quite 6 to a house, and Liverpool 6°9. 
The feature, therefore, noticed in Frankfort is quite characteristic. The 
ventilation and drainage in most parts are bad, and the cesspools in most 
of the houses, even of the palatial character, are intolerable nuisances. 
The lighting and paving of the city are quite unworthy of it. Thereare 
not any foot pavements, and a miserable oil lamp is slung across the 
street at long intervals, making darkness visible. 

It will be remarked that one unusual feature in the population i is the 
equality of the sexes, even at those ayes where in most countries females 
predominate: the males above 14 years of age amount to 23,475, and 
the females to 23,013, and this character predvminates throughout the 
villages, with the exception of Oberrad, Neiderrad, and Dortelweil; and 
the final results exhibit the same features, namely, 26,760 males, and 
26,373 females above 14 years of age. The sexes under 14 years of age 
exhibit acontrary feature, and opposed to the usual proportions ; the male 
children amount to 6,515, while the female amount to 6,596. The 
Fourth Report of the Registrar-G eneral states that 10,346 males are born 
to every 10,000 females in England; and between the age of 15 and 20 
in the Fifth Report, it is calculated that there will be living only 782,425 
males to 805,915 females, and the excess of females increases after this 
period; below 15, the excess is in favour of males. J am not aware of 
any local cause for this deviation from a general law at Frankfort. 

Another unusual feature in the social condition of Frankfort, is the 
large number of persons constituting a family in Frankfort and Sach- 
senhausen, amounting to 7°66. If we look to the 7 out of the 8 de- 
pendent villages, the variation is only from 5°14 to5°60. In the village 
of Dortelweil alone, 4°63 persons constitute a family. If we consider 
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the average to a house of 3°8 persons in Perth as indicative of each 
house being occupied by a family; the disproportion between the Frank- 
fort average and this is remarkable. 

Another feature in the Frankfort population is its probably stationary 
character for at least 120 years, judging from the marriages, births, and 
deaths noticed elsewhere, and this might be accounted for by the 
stringent character of its municipal institutions, which only permit 
vacancies to be filled up in the guilds; and persons seeking work or 
service, to remain in the city only three days, unless they find employ- 
ment. The free city would thus appear to be little influenced by the 
progressive spirit of the age. 


Taste V.—Marriages Yearly in Frankfort and Sachsenhausen, according to 


Station of the Parties. 


the 





Total |Annual 


——— 1833) 1834/1835/1836| 1837 1838/1839/1840/1841/1842/1843 od 10 


Ave- 


ears. rages. 


| rr | | | | | | | ne | 


Citizens with citizens . | 109) 83} 108} 94) 103 7| 116; 109} 96! 87| 98} 991 
Tee oS Ligne OF WOl: Tsp We Sl eb eal Tale tal 19) 196 


not citizens . : 
Citizens with strangers * | 155] 138) 140) 136) 157/ 179) 149} 135} 133) 121/1,443)1 
Residentswith residents 

both not citizens } _ “ 2 I l I 
Residents with strangers| + oy dO ha NG) IS) 7) on Gh Zh Sia 100 
Strangers with strangers} {| 14) 5) 7) 8 12; 13) 7 11) Jl) 5) 9B 
avionics tothe Jews! }) 16] 35] 24| 28; 26] 23] 11) 81] 12} 18] 22] 230 


community . . .« 


ea 2 1 1 1) 





a mf cr | ars | rm | creer | ne | ce ee | a | es | a | es fe, 


Total Pairs . | 252) 303) 298) 295) 306} 311] 342} 325) 276) 271] 267\2,994|2 





* Included in the above. + Included in the last. 


Marriages, Births, and Deaths*. 


It will be observed that in 11 years the births in Frankfort and 
Sachsenhausen amounted to 13,058, and the deaths to 12,864, making 
a difference only in favour of the births of 194. Now, as the guilds 
and trades have not increased from without, and as strangers seeking 
employment can only remain (unless employed) a limited period in 
the city, there is reason to believe that the population has remained 
nearly, if not altogether stationary, for many years back. Indications 
of this are furnished in the marriages, births, and deaths for periods 
going back for more than a century in Frankfort and Sachsenhausen. 

















aa Marriages. Births. Deaths. 
|g eee ee 191 935 1,241 
MiGs 262 1,081 1,345 
WAG eee ce 232 1,013 1,345 
Rage eet 288 823 1,497 
1840, 5 2s, 294 1,145 1,062 


EE LE TEE, 
* Table VI., see page 342. 
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Now, the approximations in these numbers with those in the years from 
1720 to 1840, scem to indicate that the restrictive policy is of ancient 
date, and that no great fluctuations have taken place in the population of 
the city. ‘The population, by the census of December, 1840, was 
66,244, including the 8 villages. In 1837, it was stated to be 63,936, 
but I know not on what authority this rests, and I shall use, therefore, 
the number in the city and Sachsenhausen 56,739, of the census of 1840 
for determining per centages. 

In marking the effect of seasons upon marriages, births, and deaths 
quarterly, the Registrar-General makes winter end 31st March; spring, 
30th June; summer, 30th September; and autumn, 3lst December: 
this does not accord with the curve of temperature, the greatest quar- 
terly cold being in the months of December, January, and February, and 
not in January, February, and March. The effect of a natural law may 
be thus masked. He obtains the following results :— 


Autumn. Spring. Summer. Winter 


Marriages . . 36,306 31,355 29 ,634 25 ,482 
Winter. Spring. Autumn, Summer. 
Bits oS 57 129,677 121,038 120, 356 
Wiater. Spring. Autumn. Summer. 
Deaths « . «. 97,765 89,141 83,639 75,707 


According to the Registrar-General’s division of the year the tem- 

perature for the quarter is 
Winter. Autumn, Spring. Summer. 
Faht. 46°2 45°8 04°8 pl 

but if the Registrar-General had adopted the ordinary division of the 
year, the winter months, consisting of December, January, and February, 
he would have found that the deaths exactly followed the curve of tem- 
perature ; and that instead of autumn being the next coldest quarter to 
winter, spring really is :— 


Winter. Spring. Autumn. Summer. 
Mean of 10 Years Faht.. 39°9 48°] 51°4 63°6 
The Frankfort Returns for 11 years give the following :— 
Summer, Spring. Autumn. Winter. 
Marriages . . 304; 2545 242 2044 
Wiuter. Spring. Summer, Autumn. 
che 3%) 8 ee 1012, 995, 93, 
Winter. Spring. Autumn. Sommer. 
Deaths . . . 1099, 1064, 89,3, 886, 


The greatest number of marriages occur at Frankfort in summer; in 
England, in autumn: the least number in winter in both. The curve of 
deaths is absolutely the same in Frankfort and England. The same is 
the case with the births, with the exception of the inversion of summer 
and autumn, instead of autumn and summer. These coincidences are of 
considerable interest, as strengthening the inference that the seasons in- 
fluence even social as well as physical events. The greatest number of 
marriages take place in England in autumn, and according to the natural 
course of events, the greatest number of births should occur in summer, 
This is not the case; winter exhibiting the maximum number. In this 
respect, Frankfort more closely follows the natural law than England. 
The greatest number of marriages occur in summer, and naturally the 
greatest number of births occur in winter and spring. 

An inspection of the table will show what slight fluctuations there 
have been in 10 years. In 1833, the marriages were 252; in 1843, only 
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267. The births were 1,163 in 1834, and 10 years afterwards 1,255. 
The deaths in 1833 were 1,230, and 10 years afterwards 1,127. One 
feature in the monthly deaths is decidedly marked, that the average 
maximum of deaths for 11 years is in the month of April, as if the 
feeble had just been able to struggle through the intense cold of a German 
winter, but too much overpowered to rally. The average annual number 
of marriages for 10 years is 299,4,; and as the population in the census 
for 1840 was 56,939, this gives only 1 marriage annually to 190 
souls. In Great Britain, for 1841, the marriages were 1 in 130; the 
mean of 3 years, | in 128. In London, the marriages are usually 1 
annually in a fraction more than 100 persons. In 5 of the principal 
Scotch towns, the very lowest proportion of annual marriages was in 
Perth, being 1 m 159, while Dundee had 1 in 111; Aberdeen, 1 in 140; 
Glasgow, 1 in 120; and Edinburgh, 1in 131. The remarkable paucity 
of annual marriages, therefore, in Frankfort cannot be attributed to 
natural causes, but to that baneful restrictive policy, which interferes 
with the laws of nature, and is the parent of moral evils. Parties are not 
permitted to marry in Frankfort by the municipal laws, unless they have 
a certain tangible capital to commence life with, (I believe 600 florins, ) 
and the consequences of this interference I shall proceed to exhibit. 


Births.* 


The average annual births for 10 years in Frankfort and Sachsenhau- 
sen is 1205°8, namely, 617°1 males and 588°7 females. The births, 
therefore, are only 1 in 47'2 of the population, or 21 per cent. ; while the 
proportion for England is 1 in 31 of the population, or 3°197 per cent. 
Tn France it is 1 in 33, or 3°403 per cent. The restrictions on marriage 
are manifest in this result; but even of this number so many are illegiti- 
mate, that the restrictions are not less prejudicial to the progress of 
population than to morals. The proportion of births of male to female 
children is 20°6 to 19°6, or 1°08 per cent. to 1°03 per cent. In England 
it is 10,486 to 10,000, or nearly 20°9 to 20; in France 21°3 to 20. The 
Annuaire for 1842 says 17 to 16. The birth of males to whole males 
is 1 in 46°4, or 2°12 per cent., and female children to total females 1 
in 47°9, or 2°08 per cent. 

Coming now to the consideration of illegitimate births, we find that 
on an average of 10 years Frankfort gives annually 74°4 boys and 
74:0 girls, and for Sachsenhausen 25°3 boys and 21:2 girls, making an 
annual average of 99°7 boys and 95:2 girls, and a total average annually 
of illegitimate children of 1949, independently of the still-born children, 
whose legitimacy or illegitimacy is not specified. Every 6°18 child 
born, therefore, or 16°16 per cent. of the whole births, is a bastard! 

This melancholy result of moral feeling, unexampled in England and 
France (for in the former country only 1 in 16, or 6°25 per cent., and 
in the latter 1 in 13, or 769 per cent. is illegitimate), may fairly be 
attributed to the municipal restrictions on marriage; and if we look to 
the loss of children under 5 years of age, amounting annually to nearly 
32 per cent. for boys and 294 per cent. for girls of the whole deaths, the 
mind is unavoidably led to connect this great loss with the dispropor- 
tionate number of illegitimate births. An onerous responsibility, there- 
fore, may rest upon those who cause this amount of deviation from moral 
rectitude, and also a responsibility for the possibly fearful consequences 

* Table VII., see page 346. 
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of the deviation. The object of the restrictions on marriage is, no doubt, 
to guard against a pauper population ; but an evil affecting the pocket 
must be light in comparison with the moral consequences resulting to 
society from pernicious efforts to guard against it. 

Some discussion has taken place both in France and England whether 
legitimacy or illegitimacy of birth has, or has not, any effect upon the 
relative proportions of the sexes. The French think that the proportions 
born in or out of wedlock are different. In wedlock there are 16 boys 
to 15°023 girls, but out of wedlock the proportions are 24 boys to 23019 
girls; which gives a less preponderance to male births. The Registrar- 
General in England, in his Report of the 14th August, 1843, says the 
English returns give a result exactly the reverse of this; the legitimate 
boys being as 105°4 to 100 girls, while the illegitimate are as 108 to 100. 
The Frankfort returns support the French view, the legitimate births 
exhibiting the males to the females in the proportion of nearly 74 to 703, 
while the illegitimate births are only as 99°7 to 95:2. Indeed in Frank- 
fort city the male and female illegitimate births are nearly equal. 

The total average annual number of still-born children is 66'1, namely, 
37°3 males and 28 8 females in proportion to the whole births, being | 
in 18°2 births, or 5:4 per cent. ; the males 1 in 16°5, or 6 per cent. of 
male births, and females 1 in 20°4, or 4°8 per cent. only.—(See Tables 
VIII. and IX. pp. 347, 348.) 

The present table, No. VII , exhibits the deaths in Frankfort and Sach- 
senhausen, according tothe municipal standing of the parties,distinguishing 
also the deaths of grown-up males from grown-up females, and males and 
females below the age of 14. Not having been able to obtain the details 
of the census of December, 1840, I cannot determine the proportion of 
citizens to sojourners, strangers, Jews, &c. dying annually, but I have 
calculated the per centages in the sexes, old and young, dying annually. 
The average annual deaths in the whole population for the 10 years is 
2°04 per cent., or 1 in 48°8, nearly 49. This is more favourable than 
the average for all England, from 1838 to 1841, inclusive, which is 
2°22 per cent., or 1 in 45; but the average for the South Midland, 
Eastern, Welch, South-Eastern, and South-Western divisions of Eng- 
land give 1°99 per cent. of deaths, or 1 in 50 nearly; so that Frankfort 
is not so healthy as those divisions, but is exactly as healthy as Essex, 
Suffolk, Norfolk, Monmouthshire, and Wales. Although the respective 
mortality of males and females, separately considered, is more favourable 
for Frankfort, namely, males 2°09 per cent., or 1 in 47°17, and females 
1°98 per cent., or 1 in 50-2, than the average of all England, which is 
for males 2°30, or 1 in 43, and females 2°13, or 1 in 47. Yet there 
are many counties in England which have more favourable indications 
for life and health than Frankfort; namely, Surrey, Kent, Sussex, 
Hampshire, Berkshire, Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, Devonshire, Cornwall, 
and Somersetshire, which average for 4 years, 1838—1841, for MALES 
1°98 per cent., or 1 in 50°5; and for rEMaAves 1°83 per cent.. or 1 in 
54°6. Had the vital statistics of the neighbouring duchies to Frankfort 
been mixed up with those of Frankfort, [ have little doubt the numerical 
indications would not have been so favourable for the city; for 
assuredly, judging from complexion and appearance, the inhabitants 
of both banks of the Rhine, from Holland to Strasburg, are not so 
healthy as the English. The per centage deaths of all France is 1 in 
39°17 inhabitants, or 2°52 per cent. | 
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Taste VII.—TZuable showing the Births, according to the Station of the Parents, 
together with the Sex, Condition, and Character of the Births in Frankfort and _ 
Sachsenhausen, for 11 Years. 
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A remarkable feature will be observed in this latter table. While the 
respective mortality of males and females above 14 years of age was 
1-4, or 1 in 67°9 for males, and 1°06 per cent., or 1 in 94:1 for 
females, the proportions were reversed in the sexes under the age of 14, 
namely, males 4°9 per cent., or 1 in 23°93; and females 6°06 per 
cent., or 1 in 16°5. The first of these per centages corresponds 
with the per centage mortality of male children in the English tables, 
between the ages of 1 and 3 only, and the per centage of female deaths 
with that of female children between 1 and 2. At 5 years of age, in 
England, 1 in 60 only is calculated to die, and yet at Frankfort there is a 
mortality amongst female children before they are 14, almost amount- 
ing in intensity to that of the first year after birth. The average run- 
ning through 10 successive years, I should have thought there might 
have been some great disturbing causes, some strange anomalies in 
the number dying annually; but the close approximations in these 
numbers compel me to believe that the mortality amongst children is 
very considerable, and more so amongst girls than boys, contrary to the 
usual observations. 


Educational Establishments. 


Taste X.—Educational Establishments of Frankfort ; translated from two 
Papers communicated to the Physico-Geographical and Statistical Society, 
in. 1840 and 1841, by Von Ravenstein. 





Number of Pupils. 





1839 1840 








Boys. | Girls. | Total. | Boys. | Girls. | Total. 




















Gymnasium ss PRS Aaa ae 160 se 160 182 ive 182 
a a of the cena 136 af 136 131 ie 131 
re e ° ° ° e ° e e 

Model Scliool =. % «:j.  '% 309 | 220 | 529 |* 304 | 218: 592 
+ NMiddle:Scnoob “fi 6 ke" 648 240 152 392 258 175 433 
+Weissfrauen Scheol . . . » . | 436 | 380} 816 |) .428) 381) 809 
+A Saints Schoel {6-6 se 6 252) 2o4 |. 5060 15-250. 1-247, 509 
+The Three Kings’ School . . . 281 20961" 550 12 293 \-9279" | 879 


*Female School by English Ladies . 116 116 As 120 120 
*Boys’ School at the Cathedral . . 273 ea 273 253 Aes 253 
Ls School of the =i ae % 0731 973 | .. 276 | 976 
MIORE Mes a ee eh a 
Jewish higher School . . . . 216 186 402 220 200 420 
Jewish common School, free for ee 90 16 36 g 1 19 
manent residents ... «© « « 























Total number of pupils . . . * |2,323 {1,866 4,189 [2,332 |1,907 |4,239 














The schools marked with an * are Catholic; those with a + Protestant. 


The Gymnasium is the oldest of the schools in Frankfort. It com- 
menced in 1521. It is divided into 6 classes, and has 15 teachers. 

Independently of the classics and mathematics, modern languages, 
singing, drawing, and calligraphy are taught. 

The Gymnasium is under the inspection of the Lutheran consistory. 

The Protestant popular schools are constituted by a decree of the 
Senate, of the 17th March, 1823, under the direction of both the Pro- 
testant consistories. 
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The Model School has 19 instructors and 3 instructresses, and the 
pupils are taught the elements of religion, natural philosophy, the 
German language and history, mathematics, arithmetic, geography, the 
French language, drawing, singing; and in the girls’ department 
needlework. 


Taste XI.—Number of Attendances at the Middle, Weissfrauen ( White Women), 


Allerheiliger (All Saints) and Three Kings’ Schools, since their foundation. 





















































Middle School. Weissfrauen School. All Saints’ School. bie ia ti Giand 
. Totals. 
M. F. , Total. M. F. Total. M. F. | Total. M. F. | Total. 

1824 | 241 | 221 | 462 || 312 | 273 | 585 || 289 | 296 | 585 || 277.| 290 | 567 || 2,199 
1825 | 280 | 258 | 538 || 347 | 313 | 660 || 302 | 288 | 590 |] 289 | 284 | 573 || 2,361 
1826 |.273 | 256 | 529 || 344 | 338 | 682 || 295 | 283 | 578 || 282 | 255 | 537 || 2,326 
1827 | 281 | 266 | 547 || 377 | 350 | 727 || 290 | 275 | 565 ||.303 | 279 1 582 || 25421 
1828 | 280 | 263 | 543 || 401 | 371 | 772 || 294 | 301 | 595 || 323 | 301 | 624 || 2,534 
1829 | 298 | 263 | 56) || 417 | 380 | 797 || 321 | 307 | 628 || 337 | 291 | 628 || 2,614 
1830 | 269 | 258 | 527 || 432 | 397 | 829 || 315 | 314 | 629 || 344 | 293 | 637 || 2,622 
1831 | 254 | 238 | 492 || 449 | 405 | 854 || 310 | 290 | 600 || 343 | 293 | 636*| 2,582 
1832 | 248 | 231 | 479 || 468 | 398 | 866 || 307 | 295 | 602 || 316 | 273 | 589 || 2,536 
1833 | 233 | 208 | 446 || 411+] 347 | 758 || 299 | 283 | 582 || 299 | 263 | 562 || 2,348 
1834 | 222 | 194 | 416 || 403 | 359.|° 762 || 328 | 289 | 617 || 817 | 259 | 576 || 2,374 
1835 | 228 | 185 | 413 || 445 | 388 | 833 || 309 | 284 | 593 || 310 | 272 | 582 || 2,421 
1836 | 226 | 180 | 406 || 443 | 387 | 830 || 305 | 276 | 581 || 307 | 267 | 574 || 2,391 
1837 | 229 | 176 | 405 || 443 |.387 | 830 || 299 | 271 | 570 || 289 | 260 | 549 || 2,354 
1838 | 216 | 161 | 377 || 434 | 386 | 820 || 266 | 264 | 530 || 275 | 269 | 544 || 2,271 
1839 | 236 | 154 | 390 || 436 | 380 | 816 || 255 | 249 | 504 || 281 | 269 | 550 || 2,260 
1840 | 249 | 172 | 421 || 428 | 381 | 809 || 255 | 247 | 502 || 293 | 279 | 572 || 2,304 
7,952 13,230 9,851 9,882 |40 ,915 





i 





Average 


. 24063 


pean ere 2 SE ok ee ee a ee a 
* In this year the Infant School at Sachsenhausen was opened, and the attendances noted in the next 


year’s total. 


+ In this year a Class was discontinued 5 but restored in 1835. 


The Middle School stands, in respect to the compass and extent of 


the instruction it gives, between the Model and the rest of the popular 
schools. It has 10 instructors and 4 instructresses. Religion, reading, 
calligraphy, arithmetic, the German and French languages, natural 
history, geography, history, drawing, and singing ; and in the female 
department needlework is taught. 

The White Ladies’ School, (Weissfrauen Schule,) so called from its 
being held in the convent of the former nuns, called White Ladies. It was 
opened in 1813, and until the year 1824 had the character of the 
present Middle School. It-has 6 instructors and-3 instructresses. 
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All Saints’ School (Allerheiliger Schule) has 6 teachers and 3 
instructresses. 

The Three Kings’ School, (Die Drei-Kénigs’ Schule,) in the suburb 
of Sachsenhausen, is so called from its proximity to the church dedi- 
cated to those mysterious personages so well known in German religious 
legends. It has 6 teachers and 3 instructresses. 

In these 3 last popular schools, 2 of which have existed since 1824, 
the children are taught religion, reading, writing, German, arithmetic, 
singing, the understanding of natural objects, geography; and in the 
female department needlework. It is to be remarked, that in all of 
these schools singing is taught, and in the two first the French language ; 
but in none is the English taught. : 

The Catholic schools are under the direction of the Church and School 
Commission. | 

The first is the boys’ school in the Liebfrauen Kirche; it has 9 
teachers, and is nearly on the same plan as the Middle School. 

The female boarding school, by English ladies, for the daughters of 
persons of the middle classes, has 4 teachers and 3 instructresses. 
History, German, geography, natural history, singing, arithmetic, calli- 
graphy, drawing, and needlework are taught. 

The boys’ school at the cathedral has 3 teachers, and is on the footing 
of the Protestant common school. 

The girls’ school of the Rosenberger Union has 2 teachers and 4 
instructresses. ‘The usual instruction of the common or popular schools 
is taught in this school. The school owes its origin and name toa 
widow of the name of Anna Rosenberg, who in 1452 founded a com- 
munity or convent of the Dominican order, for 12 daughters or widows 
of Frankfort citizens. Religious instruction in all the Catholic schools 
is given by priests. | 

It will be observed, that in the Catholic schools, as in the Protestant, 
singing is taught in all of them. The French language is taught in one, 
and no mention is made of the English m any. 

The institutions for the instruction of the Jewish community consists 
of a superior and common school. Both were established in 1804 by 
the philanthropy of private individuals; but at a later period the State 
raised them to the dignity of public schools. At present there are 12 
classes in the superior school, namely, 5 for boys and 5 for girls, and 2 
classes for girls and boys in common. The common school has two 
classes for girls and boys in common. In the two schools there are 17 
teachers and 5 instructresses. The inspection of the schools is in the 
Mixed Church and School Commission ; but the management is in the 
hands of 3 Jewish elders and of 5 members of the Jewish community, 
constituting a school council. 

Besides the above public schools, there are several private institutions 
both for males and females, on a good footing, the number of scholars 
attending which are stated in the following tables. A school also for 
the deaf and dumb; two French schools; and many private tutors for 
teaching foreign languages ; also places where gymnastic and other 
exercises are taught; and infant schools; and-since the 21st May, 1832, 
the children of the poor, between the age of 2 and 6, are attended to. 
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Taste XIT.— Attendance of Pupils at Educational Schools, and those of the 
Fine Arts (Bildingsunstalten), during the Years 1839 and 1840. 





1839 1840 
As Numbers stood As Numbers stood 
Jan. 1840. Jan. 1841. 
Number of Pupils. Number of Pupils. 


Males.| Fem. | Total. |} Males.| Fem. | Total. 





Stadel’s Institution for the cultiva- 
of the Fine Arts :*— 


@. Painting "s- 4 =. fe = om ee os 21 je 22 7 22 
b. Drawing and Modelling . | 110 a 110 95 oe 95 
¢, Sculpture 5)". 7 we se. Get ee as 27 4 ve 4 
d, Architecture . .«. « .« 67 or 67 7 as 7 
e. Copper-plate Engraving . 6 — 6 8 = 8 





Potal ~. fiec) she a a 231 - oe 136 


Association for promoting the Useful CER CERO SMe GEER | CEES Ce 


Arts, and their Auxiliaries :-— 
a, Sunday School for en 312 


yatives 4°. 2 


oe 312+]|| 180 ee 180 


bo iTradeand Ceatt@enot- © isp, ae ae aba icoooelten, 90 
ce. Reading Association{. .| .. te: a 2G. e's 277 
Justitution for the Education of the 4 6 10 6 7 13 


Deal and Dumb... 2.9.60 sss 
Tnstitution for the Education of the 
° 5 ee 5 5 ee 5 
i OTE E ie ead iad, a, Solin Sh ew tak lt 
Ladies’ Association School§. . . ay 50 50 is 40 40 
Orphan House» so is. ee hs 4 222 66 1&8 || 128 70 198 
Infant School in Frankfort. .° . 96 56 152 73 88 161 
Infant School in Sachsenhausen . | 108 92 200 |; 100 100 200 


i | a | ee es | | | es | ee 


Total 2. 8 6) 777 270. 11,0471) S59) 305: 18,164 








* Several of the pupils are enumerated under more than one head. 

+ Including the Reading Association. 2 

t In the year 1840 the Reading Association is separated from the Sunday School for Operatives. 
§ Independently, in the year 1840, of 13 in the Charitable Institution. 


Taste XIII.—Attendance at Private Schools during the Years 1839 and 
1840, in Frankfort ; from a Report by Aug. Ravenstein. 





























1839 1840 
: Numbers. Numbers. 
Males, | Fem. Total. || Males. | Fem. | Total. 
a. Boys’ Educational Schools: those of | 
Stallwag, Hassel, Fenner, Deetor p 325 a6 329 | 408 ac 408 
Weil, Doctor Geison, and Behagbel. 
6. Girls’ Educational Schools: those of z 
Behagbel, Bereht, Bonig, Kiefhaber, als 323 325 a 347 347 
Lehn, Rumpf, and Schmidtt. . . 
c. Other Private Schools :— 
Drawing Schools "a Sis fs os *40 oe 56 *38 
Strobel’s Drawing School. .°. ee oe 60 ee ee 60 
Gymnastic Institution. . . . | 104 11 4115 66 6 +i2 
Total. .o..a+4-'499 | -886.| 865 J] 474 | 353] 925 








* Of which number 12 are taught the arts of manufactures, and 4 engraving on copper. 

+ This number is exclusive ef 50 free scholars from the Orphan House. The attendanee at the 
Gymnastic Institution varied according tothe season. Summer of 1838 =72; winter of 1838-9 
one fei of 1839 = 115; winter of 1839-4066; summer of 184096; and winter of 

-4] = 86. 
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Taste XIV.—Summary of the Attendance of Pupils at all the Schools in 
Frankfort during the Years 1839 and 1840; from a Report by Aug. 





Ravenstein. 
1839 
Number of Scholars in all the Schools, Public and Private. 
Orphan Houses Deaf, Dumb, 
Public Schools. and Ladies’ Private Schools and Blind Total. Grand 
Association. Schools. shia 


—————— Os 


M. F. | Total. M. | F. |Total} M. | F. |Total] M.| F./Total] M. F. 


wees | 





er a ee es eee 


| 
nied eR eee 122] 116] 238] 335) 325} 660] 9 | 6 | 15 |2,789/2,313|5, 102 

















1840 


2,332)/1,907/4,239} 128) 110} 238) 408) 347) 755} 11) 7 | 18 |2,779|2,471)5, 250 












































Scientific and other Institutions. 


TasLte XV.—Number of Members constituting the Literary, Scientific, and other 
Societies in Frankfort. 





























1839 1840 
Members. i Members. 
eae : , 
eS ce ea Se 
Meet ces et teal) soheecl: Sodceece oe 
Ae tl OS laa al a 
Museum . otawpora lore tL7 : 508 || 233) 15 | 163 | .. 411 
Dr. Sjeultenbara’s Natural} ‘ : | 
Philosophy Society ; 43/256 | 384 te 683 42227 « | 404) 673 
Physical Society . . «© | 161) 25 | 63 |) 19] 268 || 180) 25 19} 224 
Geographical Society. «| 124) 1 Ses (ee 146 jj 125) 1 24) 150 
Society for the promotion 
of the Useful Arts, and;| 508} 30 | .. | 197 | 735 || 500) 30 | .. | 198} 728 
their Auxiliaries . | 





Reading Society* . . «© | 314] .. oe se |; O14 || 290) .. ve boos I 290 
Society of Arts . or 1154 Vo eNO oi fe (ELOn hi. ofp bea 
St. Cecilia Society, chiefly 


for Ancient and Sacred >| 139) 7 146 |} 108) 40 aoe let ake 148 
Music. 
The Song Gaia! Society 106} 5 es a LIT i Ue 29 he 120 
Instrumental Music Society | 83] 3 ~ | 103 189 83} 3 96} 182 
Ballad and Table en 581 6 ur 64 73\ 6 79 
Society. <6 6< te 
Orpheus Society — : 50; 4 54 43) 4 47 


Vocal ; and Instrumental} 100! .: e ig 100 || 100] .. his pe 100 
Music Society{ . : 


ee | mm mc ns me | ere ef | ree | es | ne | career 














Total .  . . {2058} 356]/1718 | 340 | 4472 |/1888/360 |1284 | 741) 4273 





* Divided into two classes: in 1839 there were 236 of first and 78 of second class; in 1840 there were 
232 of first and 58 of second class. + This Society is divided into money shares. 
{ For church music, and most of the members are honorary. 
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The Museum, so called, was originally an association for cultivating 
arts and science; but latterly it has chiefly been distinguished for its 
encouragement of music. It meets in the winter, every 14 days. 

The Museum of Natural History is not a State foundation, but 1s sup- 
ported by an association of members. The collection is very good, 
particularly in osteology, and it owes very much of its present value to 
the zeal, ability, and generosity of the distinguished traveller, Dr. 
Edward Riippell. With a liberality worthy of imitation elsewhere, this 
private institution is open to the public on Wednesdays and Fridays in 
each week. 

Senkenberg’s Natural Philosophy Society was founded and named 
in honour of the Doctor. Its library is open on Mondays and Fridays. 

The Physical Society was founded in 1824. Its objects are researches 
in physics and chemistry, and it has a good cabinet and laboratory. 

The Geographical Society has existed since June, 1836, and with it 
is associated a section for statistics. It possesses suitable bocks, maps, 
charts, and relief models. 

The Society for the promotion of the Useful Arts, or the Polytechnic 
Society, had its origin in 18117, in the formation of a Sunday school for 
operatives, who were taught drawing, architectural drawing, geography, 
&c. To this in 1828 was added the school of arts, embracing algebra, 
geometry, and mechanics, taught in the evenings of week days, and on 
Sunday evenings. In winter a reading-room was open, from 5 to 8, 
for the associates and pupils. In 1822 a savings’ bank resulted from 
the institution. Horticulture and agriculture are systematically en- 
couraged. Exhibitions of produce take place, and prizes are given. 

The Society of Arts was founded in 1835. It has its exhibition of 
objects of arts, and prizes are given either in medals or in honourable 
mention. 

In 1835, a society was founded for encouraging morality and good 
conduct amongst servants, by the annual distribution of prizes to those 
who had served long and faithfully; and, in 1837, an institution for 
teaching the blind to read was established. 

The Reading Society was founded in 1788. It is managed by 6 
directors, and the society consists of 2 classes of fellows: citizens who 
pay 14 florins annually, and those not citizens, who pay 16 florins. It 
is open from 9 a.m. to 9 P.M. 

The Musical Associations of Amateurs are numerous and excellent ; 
and I heard Handel’s unpublished oratorio of Solomon performed by 60 
or 70 ladies, and 80 or 90 gentlemen, of the society of St. Cecilia, ina 
manner which certainly no private association in England could equal. 
The first of them —the society of St. Cecilia, (Der Cacelien verein) 
—was projected by the deceased Scheble, in 1818. It gets up the 
master-pieces of religious music of Mozart, Bach, Handel, and Haydn. 

The Song Garland Society (Der Lieder kranz) meets weekly in 
a private room, and strangers can be introduced bythe members. Its 
object is part singing. From this body originated Mozart’s Institution, 
in 1838, to assist musical talent in young persons, and, when the 
interest of their capital amounts to 2,000 florins per annum, to found a 
conservatory. 

The Instrumental Music Society has the object estes by its 
name. It commenced in 1834. 
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Of the other three societies—‘ Die Lieder tufel,’’ “ Der Orpheus,’’ and 
“Der Vocal und Instrumental musickverein,’”’ the first is for glees 
and table songs, and the other two for vocal and instrumental music. 

Charitable Institutions. 


TABLE XVIL.—Statistics of the Hospital of the Holy Ghost. 





st 











events ae Discharged Discharged : 6 : 5 8 68 

Admitted. Cmsa : not Cara. Died. 28 Z 5 = | 

¥ s= |s=|2 ¢ 
ears. a d F d Ee 32 ee 
= g S | S g ES s 3 3 ay 

o So ® ° ® c S) =) @ ate Res 

= E = Boe 8 Sa eee ty ge ees 

1834 709 654 590 533 | 35 | 32 | 48 | 39 | 6°77 | 5°96 | 6°38 
1835 699 736 574 595 | 32 | 32 1 45 | 29 | 6-58 | 3°95 | 5°16 
1836 {1,011 199 842 704 | 42 | 20 |-62 7 44 | 6213 | 5°53 15°86 
1837 909 733 FIT 615 | 30 | 38 | 60 | 32 | 6°60 | 4°36 | 5°60 
1838 |1,001 885 812 740 | 52 | 37) 60 | 36 | 5°99 | 4-07 | 5°08 
1839 999 833 832 695 | 39 | 25 | 68 | 41 | 6°80 | 4:92 | 5°94 
1840 930 832 748 677 | 48 | 32 | 62 | 43 | 6°66 | 5°16 | 5:99 
1841 918 878 753 74p 452 | 50 \ 5a 1.26 |-50*77' | 2°96 | 4639 
1842 962 890 770 729 | 89 | 58 | 38 | 28 | 3-95-| 3-14 | 3°56 
1843 952 833 787 642 | 56 | 69 | 54 | 40 | 5°67 | 4-80 | 5°26 


—_—— | | | 








| rs | | es | 


Total . (9,090 |8,069 {7,485 (6,675 |475 |393 (550 (358 | 6°05 | 4-43 | 5-29 





Annual \ 909-0 806-9 | 748-5 | 667°5 |47+5139+3/55-0/35-8 








Averages 





The following are the hospitals :— 
Senkenberg’s Citizen and Sojourners’ Hospital. This was founded 
by Dr. Senkenberg, who in his will of the 18th August, 1763, left a 
large sum for the establishment of two institutions, a hospital and a 
school of medicine and anatomy ; oné-third of the sum to the former, and 
two-ninths to the latter. The hospital is for the reception of Christian 
citizens and sojourners, and in the lapse of time has been considerably en- 
riched by donations, particularly from Simon Moriz von Bethmann, and 
Peter Meermann, and Madame Anna Elizabeth Klots. The interior 
management is truly a pattern; it makes up 110 beds. The noble 
founder, alas! did not live to see the completion of his work, for on the 
15th November, 1772, a fall from the entablature of the well-nigh 
finished building closed his career. With this foundation is joined a 
bequest of 100,000 florins, from the senator John Charles Broénner, for 
the constant support of 6 old unencumbered citizens, incapable of work, 
who are to spend the rest of their days in peace and comfort, as residents 
in the hospital. A botanical garden is attached to the hospital, in 
which is the tomb of the founder. Under the same roof is the Senken- 
berg Natural History Society. 

The hospital of the Holy Ghost is intended for sick Christian 
strangers, either domestics or operatives employed by the citizens, or 
sojourners. The hospital has been known since the 12th century; but 
the present building is modern, large, and handsome. ‘The English 
servants of English resident families are received into the hospital, and 
a trifling daily sum is paid for their support. It can make up from 280 
to 300 beds. . 
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The present building of the Hospital for Lunatics (Das Jerren- 
haus) owes its origin to a donation of 20,000 florins from the poor- 
box, and its continued support to the same source. It has a very good 
sleeping ward, and a suitable garden. 

The Hospital for Epileptics forms part of the Lunatic Hospital. 

There is also a Lock Hospital, under the inspection of the police ; 
and a Military Hospital for the garrison, of 80 to 90 beds. 

The Jews have a hospital for their sick, on a very good footing, with 
separate wards for males and females. The Rothschild family have 
been, and are, great contributors to this, as to other institutions for the 
Jews. 

The general or common Poor-Box (Der allgemeine all mosen 
kasten) was founded in 1428, by the priest John Weissbender. Ten 
years later John von Holzhausen, and, subsequently, others, increased 
its funds by gifts, in money and in lands and rents. The executive 
committee distribute yearly in the 14 quarters of the town a large 
quantity of bread and work, besides ready money, which amounts to 
more than 50,000 florins (4,170/.) Its charity is carried to the doors 
of the humble poor; and the very large expenditure is kept up by 
legacies, and free contributions on Sundays at the Evangelical churches. 
Considerable though these may be, they are frequently insufficient, and 
the City Chest has to assist largely. Independently of the common 
Poor-Box, each religious community has a poor-box for its own poor ; 
and so well are they kept from being a public spectacle and annoyance, 
that I must do Frankfort administration the justice to say, that during 
my residence of 7 months in the winter and spring of 1843-44, I never 
was accosted but once in the streets for charity. Each of the 14 
quarters has its committee, who examine into every individual case, and 
prevent fraud and idleness. 


Police and Criminal Courts. 


The following tables are copied from official returns in the 
police offices; for which purpose a German friend was good enough 
to employ and pay a competent copyist. The table as a whole is 
satisfactory, although it may not quite support the impressions of 
some with respect to the comparative unsophistication of German 
habits and manners. Offences not of a criminal nature have progres- 
sively increased from 1,185 in 1840, to 1,523 in 1843. Inthe first 
year about every 56th person passed through the hands of the police ; 
and in the last year about every 43rd person. The average annual 
offences not criminal is 1,347, which gives about one offence to every 49 
inhabitants. Frankfort, however, has above 100 per cent. the advantage 
of London; where it is found that about 1 in 22 of the inhabitants 
passes through the police courts, chiefly, however, for drunkenness, or 
brawls consequent upon drinking ; while in the Frankfort tabie there is 
not any entry at all of drunkenness as an offence. The two chief 
offences in the table are “larceny,” and “ quarrels, disputes, brawls.” 
The former class of offences appears to have increased progressively and 
considerably, not only in the city, but in the dependent villages ; for the 
trespasses for the most part seem to be for petty depredations, while the 
second class of offences, quarrels, &c., have gradually diminished. The 


t 
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Germans have the characteristics of a good-humoured people, and I am 
somewhat surprised to find the instances of brawls and insults so 
numerous. 


Analysis of all the Investigations and Trials, which came before the Court of 
Police at Frankfort during the years 1840, 1841, 1842, and 1843, after the 
Statute of December 15th, 1835. 





Number of Cases. 





1840 | 1841 | 1842 | 1843 | Total. 








I. Offences against property, larceny, &c.. « ~ 981 320) 374) 389)1,364 
Il. Offences against the health of the in- 

habitants 2%... i 58 58 47 46) 209 
TII. Offences against public morals, ange 

namely debauchery, eee: and con- 

cubinage . ° i 
IV. Offences against religion. ee ue ie 
V. Real insults, as fighting in ihe” streets, 

house disturbances, and domestic treet} 212; 165, 171) 146) 694 
VI_ Verbal insults : 49 As SI SOE 47S 
VII. Injuries on public property and tearing x A 5 oe 94] 





8 7 17 ) es 





of court seals, &c. &e.. e 
VIII. Assistance to Sa eed in escaping from) 
the custody of the police . 
IX. Interruption of public pleasures... 
X. Offences cain the censorship coe of the 
press ) 
XI. Prohibited scichies aa meetings A a : : : 
XII. Other different offences against the public} 6 9 3 5) 93 
peace by dangerous threatening, &c.. 
XIII. Cruelty to auunale "eae PAR ae 2 3 4 5 14 





Besides these cases the police court 5 empl a se | 
trifling offences 274, 354) 390) 4731,491 
In the 8 villages belonging to the free “City of 
Frankfort there were brought before the magis- ; 
trates the following cases of trespasses over 258, 271) 273) 286/1,088 
gardens and fields, and stealing fish. . . . 
Requisitions of foreign governments were made} : : f 
for the apprehension of offenders. . . : ae! Rey croa\e 28° 


| rrr | een — | os: 


Total . . . « |1,185/1,281/1,4001,523/5,389 























The paucity of offences against public property cannot fail to strike 
the attention, surrounded as the city is by beautiful public gardens and 
promenades. Offences of the press in this free state indicate that the 
office of censor is not an entire sinecure. 

The report of the criminal court is certainly favourable as far as 
offences against the person go. I have elsewhere mentioned, upon verbal 
authority, however, that there has been but one execution for murder in 
Frankfort for the last 60 years; and the report shows that there are only 
3 cases of supposed assassination, and 19 cases of wounding in 4 years. 
The Frankforters are evidently averse from shedding blood. The 
number of suicides 68, and attempts at suicide 13, in 4 years, consider- 
ably surprised me, for the people are neither excitable nor nervous, and 
they are less exposed to those extreme cases of destitution which prompt 
to suicide in London. 
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If, however, offences against the person exhibits a favourable picture, 
those against property are not equally so. The number of cases of 
robbery, both with and without housebreaking, shows that the system of 
watch and ward needs some improvement. The other offences against 
property are few in number, and unimportant ; but fires, supposed incen- 
diary, are noticed. | 


Reports of the Criminal Courts. 





Number of Cases. 





| 
1840. 1841/1842 1843 Total 


I. Crimes against the Lives and Safety of the Inhabitants. | 








ce eS 








Poh ge Fee os 


1. Agsassinations ..~ ./ « « Re mee Te ie Tes BS 
2. Suspected assassinations . wo ge) gen bebe Be ater | eee 1 
3. Suicides . . og oy ee : 17| 14; 18} 19) 68 
4. Attempts at suicide. a ot) gg Spel ae Sy Be a OB as 13 
do. Suspected rapes. .« « .« . : oe 75 Nai | 2 
6. Wounding . . gat ae ig Ngee a ake Bite Gyo Ge LG 
7. Debauchery with children . a Tah? caro a ae Neg ne Bae a 5 
8. Suspected attempt at thaws Sia, eae eee 2 ] a es d 
9. Dead children found . . AL aie ede: ie Nt 7] ee ery her 5 
10. Exposition of new-born phildren: . <<. as my SN a 3 
11. Suspected abortions . . ie 3 1 ie 9) 
12. Concealed pregnancy and accouchements eins ] 1 ee 2 
13. Insolence against the magistrates . . . . Ca ZO I]. if 
14, Perjury. . Cite RN eater ge tas eae ee i ea ee 3 
15. False depositions of pribesses. <6 84 Mal ge ee Loss Wes 1 
16. Deaths through being run over i s Bes ta Pe 
17. Dangerously using Gums «2.5 e oe a ae oe I; . Lee 2 
18. Suspicion of attempting sodomy . . . .. .% Y|. eh ee | ] 
38 


Il. Crimes against Property. 























1, Eighway robbery « pa eel ike Bed 
2. Robbery without housebreaking lee 100 forins). 36; 50. 34 34: 154 
3. Robbery with housebreaking . . . 2. «© 52) 33 14 42) 141 
4. Receivers.of stolen goods 6 6::ye) 3) 6) os  & Oi sie Bl dah a6 
. LesUin ge idISe- MONEY). 6 vs- ) ot aoa) y Greene MN : EPA eerg i 
6. Coining . 4 oi” Wn eee cee ce eee lee Th . 
7. Forgery of Prussian hoa noes keegan Piper cholo ptealeets here 1 
8. Embezzlements. . Sea Me ee 1 ie Soe eee SS i) 
9, Swindiing (above 100 florins) sie pina ie i eee 
10. Erapdulent-borowing .»- 9) *. w+ 6p. es = pia ae B45 sual Se 2 
do iGO CiN vows kelacgss SAE vaso ius’ de ge thc aie aus 1 base 2 
12. Gambling . . . ae tet, 50 Wane noe ae Doge icee 1 
15... Suspecte@ancentiarism: SS a es re sl rae 3 
Mots) 9 rch ise | HO 96 74 96 368 


| 





I have already stated that the prices of all provisions are fixed by the 
police once a fortnight ; and as the means and comforts of a people can 
best be appreciated by the quantity they can get for their money, I sub- 
join one of the official prices tax proclamations, from 29th February to 
13th March, 1844 :— 
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Weight. Prices. 
Bread :—Price and Weight. Ibs. oz. |Kreutzers.|Hellers. 
Rye bread, second sort, .« »« « «© «© » -» 4 “ 12 oe 
Ditto ditto e e ° ° ° e ° 2 eo 6 °° 
Ditto ditto oY eld ke gig te Ye 1 1 3 oe 
Ditto. Best gurb> 6 0 454s ee he 6 ne 19 2 
Ditto ditto ° r ° . ° ° ry ° 3 ee 9 3 
Wheat, or, so called, priests’ bread .« «© «© .» 1 26 8 =e 
Ditto ditto ower es ee 29 4 ee 
Ditto ditto ° ° ° ee 144 2 eo 
Ditto ditto p> ve s 1 os 
Milk bread e e @ ° e e e @ e e ° ee 43 3 ee 
The inhabitants of the 8 villages who bring their | 
bread for sale in the town market are obliged | 
to sell at a cheaper rate; for instance :— 
Rye bread, second sort bee hel) we 4 oe 11 ee 
Ditto: fiiskeowt > 4 aoe oe eps 6 a 18 2 





Prices of Meat. 


Kreutzers. | Hellers. 
© 


Beef per lb of 16 vunces English «. . . 13 

Veal ditto _ ditto , 11 1 
Mutton ditto ditto . 12 1 
Pork ditto ditto ‘ 13 1 





Beef and pork, therefore, are about 44d. English per lb.; veal not 
quite 4d.; and mutton 4d. The butcher is obliged to add 4 an ounce 
(loth) to each Ib. 

Beer is 8 kreutzers the mug, or quart. 

The price of flour per sack of 135 lbs. varies from 13 florins 8 kreut- 
zers, to 6 florins 34 kreutzers, according to quality and the quantity of 
bran left in. 

Rye flour 7 florins 59 kreutzers per sack. 

In the same way the price of corn, hay, and straw, &c., is fixed. 

The florin is ls. 8d.; the kreutzer 4 of a penny; and the heller +, of 
a penny English. 

Railroad. 


It would scarcely be right to omit all mention of a public undertaking 
which is very creditable to Frankfort, not only for the manner in which 
it is managed, and the accommodation assured to the public, but to the 
cheapness of transit for individuals. It was commenced in 1837, and 
runs through three states, although only 43,350 metres long, from 
Frankfort vid Kastel, to Bieberich. Hesse got 88,263 florins for its 
share of the ground, Nassau 327,813 florins, and Frankfort paid 93,497, 
The total cost of the ground was 523,623 florins; the buildings and con- 
struction 2,065,256 florins; the locomotives 495,207 florins; and at the 
end of 1840 there were 8 engines, 80 carriages, and 21 transport waggons 
in use. The cost of the administration 58,242 florins, which appears sin- 
gularly economical. There are 4 classes of payers, the whole distance 
from Fraukfort to Weisbaden being 2 florins 42 kreutzers; 1 florin 
48kreutzers; 1 florin 15 kreutzers; and 51 kreutzers. In the year 1839 
the persons who passed were 61,766, and the money received 16,464 
florins. In 1840 the numbers were 658,564 persons, and the receipts 
338,374 florins: the outlay for 1840 was 140,787 florins. The whole 


th 
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outlay from 1837 to 1840, including the 3,000,000 of capital, in 
12,000 shares of 250 florins each, was 3,491,059 florins; and the 
whole outlay, including dividends and a balance of 74,795 florins, at 
the end of 1840, amounted to the same sum. Public confidence 
fluctuated exceedingly from 1837 to 1840—the 100 florin shares vary- 
ing from 164in May, 1837, to 103 in January, 1839. In December, 
1840, the 100 florin share had risen to 131; and it is progressively 
increasing, aud in February, 1844, it was nearly 148 florins. 

I have now exhibited a statistical picture, in which the social body is 
portrayed as a piece of mechanism, the several parts of which are to 
perform their respective functions according to the laws prescribed for 
their operation: there is not to be auy increase nor any diminution of 
action; nothing is to go out ofits course. ‘There is no doubt, a com- 
munity so acting mechanically is free from many of those evils to which 
the unimpeded industry, speculation, and impulses of men give rise. 
There are few great crimes ; indeed, there has been but one execution 
in Frankfort (for murder) since 1793; comparatively few offences 
against persons and property ; no external and offensive indications of 
pauperism ; immorality is veiled from the public eye; and a general 
appearance of well-being seems to obtain. But there is no progress ; 
man in his social relations is at a stand-still; the past is the present, 
and the present is the future, both for the state and its citizens. No 
doubt such a state of things exhibits a certam amount of good, 
which may constitute an Utopia for the money-changer, the bill-broker, 
the commission agent, and even the merchant and banker; but which 
must be abhorrent to the lofty aspirations of the philosopher, the 
philanthropist, and the statesman, who look confidently to gradual 
amelioration in the moral, intellectual, and physical condition of men, 
societies, and states. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


First Ordinary Meeting, 1844-45, Monday, 18th November, 1844. 
Lieut.-Colonel Sykes, V.P., in the Chair. 


The following gentlemen were elected :— 
Julius Jeffreys, Esq. - Gregory Seale Walter, Esq. 
B. Smith, Esq., M.P. A. A. Knox, Esq. 
The following gentlemen were proposed as candidates for admission 
into the Society :— 
John Bright, Esq., M.P. | Arthur Parish, Esq., B.A. 
James Blyth, Esq. Major-General John Briggs, F.R.S. 


Thomas Tooke, Esq., V.P., announced to the meeting the titles of the 
papers read before the Statistical Section of the meeting of the British 
Association for the advancement of Science at York. 

A paper by Dr. Balfour, of the Grenadier Guards, was read, entitled, 
‘““A Comparison of the Sickness, Mortality, and prevailing Diseases 
among Seamen and Soldiers, as shown by the Naval and Military Sta- 
tistical Report.” 
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PERIODICAL TABLES. 


The following set of Tables for the Quarter ended 30th September, 1844, is 
characterized by some omissions which require explanation. In the Table showing 
the “ Mortality ” of the country at large, the columns showing the number of deaths 
registered annually, in each district, in the several years from 1838 to 1843 inclusive, 
are omitted, but they will be found already entered in Part III., p. 271. The Table 
of the “‘ Prices of Provisions, Fuel, &c.” is omitted, because few of the returns from 
which it had to be abstracted, were received at the office of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners at the date of our sending the rest to press. The abrupt termination of 
the “ Currency ” Tables is caused by the provisions of the Act of the last Session 
(6 and 7 Vic. c. 32) requiring the issue of such returns only as do not supply the 
means of continuing them in their present form. In the next number they will be 
fp umented from the date of their termination, in the form enforced by the recent 
changes. 

BILLS OF MORTALITY. 


‘*The quarterly returns are obtained from 115 districts, sub-divided into 576 Sub- 
districts. Thirty-four districts are placed under the metropolis, and the remaining 
81 districts comprise, with some agricultural districts, the principal towns and 
cities of England. The population was 6,578,912 in 1841.”’ 

The deaths registered in the last quarter (ending September 30th) were 38,784; 
or id] less than the deaths (38,925) in the June quarter; and 1701 more than 
37,083, the average of five previous September quarters. Allowing for the increase of 
population, the mortality will be found tobe about the average of the summer quarter, 
(July, August, September); that quarter being now the least fatal in the year. 

The deaths in the Metropolis amounted to 11,825; which are 354 more than were 
registered in the spring quarter, and 694 above the average uncorrected for the in- 
crease of population. Smadli-poxr and Scarlatina were both epidemic. The deaths 
from Smad-pox in the first week of the quarter were 36, in the last 37; from Scar- 
latina 58 in the first week, 85 in the last, and 99 in the tenth. Meas/es was fatal 
but to a small extent; Typhus showed a tendency to increase, for the deaths from 
this disease, including what is sometimes called “ common continued fever,” and 
‘“‘ fever,” amounted to 424; while the average is 352. 

In the country districts the most remarkable increase of mortality occurred in 
Cornwall; in the Redruth and Penzance districts the following were the results of 


registration Ce Average Annual Deaths ; Deaths in the 
in 5 Summer Quarters. - last Quarter. 

Redruth, 2°. “s_ 3. S18 419 

Penzange a 5 Se S26 475 


Measles and Hooping Cough prevailed in both the districts. Smadl-pox has been 
epidemic in many districts all over the kingdom, and has proved fatal to great 
numbers, whose vaccination had been neglected. 

The return includes the deaths of nine persons who were suffocated or trampled 
to death at Nottingham, whilst witnessing a public execution. At Stockport six 
persons were accidentally killed by the falling of a wall during a heavy storm of rain. 

The mean temperature at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, was 58°°9, or 2° 
lower than the mean temperature of Greenwich on an average of twenty-five years. 
The mean of the highest temperature of day was 66°°9, the mean of the lowest 
temperature of night 51°-4; the difference 15°-5. The highest temperature attained 
in the sun was 115° in the week ending July 27th; the lowest temperature on the 
grass in the same week was 40°-5; the temperature of the air ranged in the same 
week from 85°*1 to 53°°7. In the 13 weeks the lowest temperature of the air was 
40°°6; of the grass on the ground 30°°0. The difference between the dew point 
and air temperature was 5°°3. The fall of rain was 5°38 inches, 

Districts in which the Mortality was GREATER than the mean mortality of the corres 
ponding quarter in the same district.—The west, north, and south district of the 
Metropolis, Portsea Island, St. Albans, Wycombe, Bedford, Colchester, Plymouth, 
Redruth, Penzance, Stroud, Hereford, Shrewsbury, Kidderminster, Wolverhampton, 
Birmingham, Aston, Coventry, Nottingham, Liverpool, West Derby, Blackburn, 
Chorlton, Bradford. Merthyr- Tydfil. 

Districts in which the Mortality was less than the average Mortahty of the corres- 
ponding quarter in the same districts.—Central districts of the metropolis, Norwich, 
Devizes, Exeter, Basford, Stockport, Macclesfield, Great Boughton, Bury, Prescot, 
Salford, Ashton, Sheffield, Hull, Sanxderland, Tynemouth, Neweastle-on-Tyne, Pon- 
ty pool, Wrexham. ; ~ 
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DISTRICTS. 


Metropolis.* 


West Districts . 
North Districts. 
Central Districts 
East Dis'ricts . 
South Districts. 


Totaly aos 


South Eastern 
Division. 





Popula- 
tion 


1841. 


301,326 
366,303 
374,759 
393,247 
479,469 


1,915, 104 


Genes tes ESS ES 


Maidstone . . 33,210 
Brighton . . 46,742 
Isle of Wight . 42,547 
Portsea Island . 53,036 
Winchester. , 23,044 
Windsor . : 20,502 
South Midland 
Division. 
St. Albans. . 5 
Wreombe - 1) 34°980 
Oxford 2... . 19,701 
Northampton . 28,103 
Bedford. . . 31,767 
Cambridge. . 24,453 
Eastern Division. 
Colchester . . 17,790 
Ipswich . ‘ 25,254 
Norwich. . . 61,846 
Yarmouth . . 24,031 
South Western 
Division. 

Devizes. . . 22,130 
Dorchester . 23,380 
Exeter «9» 9s 31,333 
St.Thomas, . 47,105 
Plymouth . . 36,527 
Redruth. . . 48 ,062 
Penzance . . 50,100 
Bath ° ° @ 69,232 
Western Division.| 

Bristol. 5“. 64,298 
Clifton yo". "% 66 , 233 
Stroud) me oe. 38,920 
Cheltenham . 40,221 
Hereford . . 33,646 
Shrewsbury. . 21,529 
Worcester . . 27,130 
Kidderminster . 29,408 
Dudley . . 86,028 
Walsall . . 34,274 
Wolverhampton 80,722 
Wolstanton, . | 382,669 
Birmingham , | 138,187 
Aston.” ~ « 6 be 1 b08928 
Coventry . .| 31,023 


* The deaths inthe Metropolis for the years 18 
for each year comprising 52 weeks, or 364 days. 
returns from other places are for the years ending December 31, and the quar 























1838-42 
Quartly. Average} 
Of Five} Of Five 
Years. | Sumrs. 

a 1,617 
Me i 1,966 
2,395 De ess} 
2,640 2,567 
2,850 | 2,632 
11,749 | 11,020 

181] 161 

251 254 

182 170 

297 PPD 

116 117 

97 83 
83 74 

187 163 

102 96 

168 157 

171 146 

144 134 

113 106 

150 144 

396 363 

118 117 

115 99 

107 88 

192 190 

214 202 

208 201 

249 218 

236 216 

493 370 

476 | 429 

362 333 

192 154 

291 196 

188 165 

ISS 118 

17] 162 

149 122) 

515 450 

202 170 

508 437 

203 180 

901 876 

279 275 

191 176 
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MORTALITY OF THE COUNTRY. 


Quarterly Table of the Mortality in 115 of the Districts of England (including the prin- 
cipal Towns) showing the Number of Deaths registered in the Six Years, the Average 
Number of Deaths in the Five Summers, 1838-42, and the Number of Deaths in the 
Summer Quarter of 1844, ending 30th September —(continued from p. 272.) 


Deaths 
in the 
Summer 
Quarter, 
ending 
Sept. 30 
13844. 


1,822 
2,293 
2,190 
2,547 
2,973 


11,825 


160 
233 
187 
345 
100 

99 


100 
180 

90 
162 
175 
133 


]24 
135 
306 
115 


84 
99 
160 


257 
419 
475 
361 


435 
350 
184 
191 
197 
169 
167 
167 
466 
168 
526 
169 
932 
317 
931 








\ 


DISTRICTS. | poputa- 


tion 
1841. 





Leicester . . 50,932 
Lincoln. . - 36,110 
Nottingham . 53,0380 
Basford. . 59,634 
Derby . .- 35,015 
North Western Division. 
Stockport . « 85,672 
Macclesfield . 56,018 
Great Bough- 
ton (ineluding 49,085 
Chester). . 
Liverpool . . 223 ,054 
West Derby 
(adjoining 88,652 
Liverpool) . 
Blackburn =, 75,091 
Preston. ; < 77,189 
Rochdale . . 60,577 
Buty Poses 77,496 
Bolton 2 a 97,519 
Witane, es a. 66 ,032 
Prescott . . 43,739 
Chorlton i 93,736 
Manchester . 192,408 
Salfordc. se 70,228 
rPAshtom’s- 6 « 173,964 

York Division. 
Sheffield . . 85,076 
Huddersfield . 107,140 
Halifax. ; 109,175 
Bradford . . 132,164 
Leeds . . .| 168,667 
RA eas, ayes, te 41,130 
Yorks co 47,719 

Northern Division. 
Sunderland 56,226 
Gateshead 5 38,747 
Tynemouth . 55,625 
Newcastle-on- % 
Tyne. . . 71,850 
Carlisle - 86, 084 
Cockermouth . 35,676 
Kendal. . . 34,694 
Welsh Division. 
Abergavenny . 50,834 
Punt-y-pool_ . 25,037 
Merthyr Tydvil 52,864 
Newtown . , 25,938 
Wrexham. . 39,542 
Holywell . . 40,787 
Anglesey 38,105 


| 0,0 





Total exclu- 
sive of the 
Metropolis 


Grand Total 








{4 Wandsworth District is included in the return for the Metropolis. : 


North Midland Division. 


[December, 


1838-42 





Quartly. Averaget 





Of Five |Of Fiv 





Years. | Sumrs. 
350 312 
184 139 
361 366 
310 266 
7. 196 
585 505 
370 307 
305 203 

1,875 | 1,830 
509 493 
465 381 
513 494 
396 325 
506 403 
668 559 
434 357 
260 213 
591 508 

1,597 1,462 
530 501 
1,196 1,008 
598 530 
514 460 
566 474 
- 7194 728 
1,107 1,042 
289 284 
274 243 
369 353 
238 229 
315 296 
437 485 
913 162 
173 152 
184 162 
315 2€6 
147 123 
343 283 
129 114 
217 185 
204 162 
154 126 


29,049 | 26,063 


6,578,912 | 40,798 | 37,083 





Deaths 
in the 
Summer 
Quarter 
ending 


‘Sept. 30, 


1844, 


339 
143 
394 
233 
200 


462 
283 





208 
1,945 
602 


474 
450 
316 
380 
534 
333 
174 
653 
1,441 
417 
918 


494 
447 
458 
861 
997 
247 
247 


267 
228 
242 
414 


163 
146 
154 


244 

97 
397 
101 
159 
177 
122 


26,959 


—— el 


| 


38,784 | 


40-1-2 have been derived from the weekly tables, the Returns 
The last quarter in the metropolis ended Sept. 28, 1844. The 
ter ending Sept, 30. 
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Miscellaneous. 


MORTALITY OF THE METROPOLIS. 


A Table of the Mortality in the Metropolis, showing the Number of Deaths from all 
Causes, registered in the 13 Weeks ending 28th September, 1844. 
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foe & oS Sp st r © o.s 

ye fake pa | "aa 

$ea9 | “ee Sae¢ | #38 

CAUSES OF DEATH. => oe Ore CAUSES OF DEATH. cakes att ie 
Sees gic. 258 gee < 
Eo~| Zeus Ro | sess 
Goss Auss Gces Suse 
ALL CAUSES eo ete vw e868 Se © Oe 11,131 11,825 Ill, Cephalitis ce # HO & © 2 156 164 
SPECIFIED CAUSES «~. 2... | 11,083 | 11,797 Pe te ater a ie fee 
I, Zymotic (or Epidemic, En- Paralysis . . 0 es ee ee 168 166 
“demic, and Contagious) 2,357 |. 3,243 Conwulsions)  s:e 2 6 781 721 
DIs@aSES! Meo “sw eye « UICUEIOE = te ob osc oO Oc 4 9 
Chorea . Cres @ Jel se ee ep 6 *4 9 
Epile IS eu Gr, es o1 wah el, 0 Ose 41 54. 
Se Ee aaa a ll 19 
Delirium Prenicns:. Beeps We 23 22 

II. Dropsy, Cancer, and other é 
Diseases of neertaia or Te 3k2 1,239 Disease of Brain, &c. . . . ye ue 
variable Seat ..... IV. Guo Re aed 91 39 
IIJ. Diseases of the Brain, Spi- ] Pee rch ae eet m3 140 
nul Marrow, Nerves, and 1,968 | 1,929 Pleuri BOE es Ee OS oP 15 23 
ee a ep | ere a ietenh ur one sm ais en Bie 
1V. Diseases of the Lungs and He aie! RABE! hy Sie 4] 33 
of the other Organs off 2,884 2,782 ae it Cae site Bao amg 113 104 
LU sed ph ee ee Pidhisis or Consumption’. . |) 1,883 |- 3,681 
: ie Wee ; . 235 326 Disease of Lungs, &e.. . . 126 140 
VI. Diseases of the Stomach, | vv. oe : - Sy ice : : : e 
ee ee eee Disease of Heart, &c. . ..| 218 | 290 
VII. Diseases of the Kidneys, &e. 63 Spe ai EU NE tbat uhiet Fen ae 
VIII. sk er cau of et 105 104 PRG Si oak t eS 264 
ee te ee eee et ee PeritOmitiSe sve at on er .staen ] 26 

Seis Gamat eae moe 65 84 Tabes Mesenteriea. . 5. 84 136 
X. Diseases of the Skin, er 15 12 Pe Lee a 2 
XI Ohi oo es 686 648 Ulceration (of Intestines, &c.) 23 18 
, Bg ag ae 2 SA'S See Hepntartes: cc oie ol oho ee cent 17 20 
cL) A ies el ata and 308} 293 @olic or Meus. oss aks 26 37 
Bear pa ae ot Intussusception. ..... 9 3 
Sinlepucesercmten © eb se. cite) fone ras 5 

Hematemesis. . .... . 6 13 

Disease of Stomach, &c.. . 66 | 86 

I, i aes pote pee g eae eet ee Disease of Pancreas reese °4 es 
Scarlating’ «  .. +++] 475] 1,020 Tenens peep eemagig ep a 
noes Cough»... + a a Disease of Liver, &c. ... 113 89 

Whe ane eg Os Hie 1ll 190 Disease of Spleen ...4. . 3 ae 
Cae ee ES Se es aaa 331 4i4 || VII. Nephritis......... 4 5. 
Dysentery «+. +...+--. 59 44 Soe Si 5 Sie Pa Se a : = 
@iWOlerat cate sa eater om 3 cede 54 47 Cvstitis Ca i eee 3 3 
Influenza 3 cise os = « 12 8 Seca BON OCC, OS: 8 7 
INAS Ge Ce Oc Aichi: Pe 3 6 See Stee eet Bali ae as Nad 5 17 

at one Jue tees pike ey ase eS Disease of Kidneys, &c. . . 36 56 

i eG A 55 gp ||ViII. Childbirth ........ 71 82 
Seba. ie ae Pr 9 8 PEL UKO MAM el sito tel ns: rey 2 i 

i ls etek : : ; ‘é é i ; 1 Ovarium Dropsy. . +. + - 5 3 

Il te ae, "9 " e pee of Uterus,&c. ... a s 

: ane T Nemes ae 4 16 AOS eB Cc Guane : 

Hemorrhage Oh Saat oar aae ps a cn Rheumatism ... Migew 30 31 
Pas iat ahr i a dil 41 30 Disease of Joints, Sieh tech 35 52 

RASA NORE As os ea ES z eae CArMULICIE! aeiienveul st oh oltls 1 1 
ee teem) Sa 
Scroller sae sis cataee 30 45 a eee Fer eae ite i 2 
Cancer o] Lue en 6 eb ie ©) ‘eee. co en be Disease of Skin, &e. pein ee 5 6 
fumor Meron iuieis itl 0) hells i 7 Mi Ol Aco tara, yous a, 686 648 
per C srr Calero 194 901 xe Intemperance . PCT Oe ee ll 8 
Pee Menge’ (tiple Ss 10)”. € “ ELV LOMG so) pool alee vos 5 2 
Se ey eae og ay ae we Violent Meathsivs 2 m8 eos 292 282 
Sudden Deaths). < .. « 150 108 Causes not specified... , 47 98 
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REVENUE. 


An Abstract of the Net Pr oduce of the Revenue of Great Britain, in the 
Quarters and Years ended 10th October, 1843 and 1844; showing the 
Increase or Decrease thereof.—(Continued from p. 277.) 





Quarters ended 10th October. 





Sources of Revenue. 














1843 1844 
Customs— Ee Es | 
Consolidated Duties. . S 4,276,151 | 4,518,573 


Sugar Duty applicable to Consolidated Fund . ce a8 
Ditto Dittoto Supplies 4 « «: «7 + « «| 1,253,357 | 1,484,282 


nd 


. «| 5,529,508 | 6,002,855 











Total Customs es ae ae St dR, 


TEXCISE! fy he 6 erg et aa at He psy 3,966,550 | 3,960,890 
Stamps . ban ee os eres 1,650,366 | 1,665,688 
Baxeu es Gis «: ls 8 SS ars By oe : 194,100 201,439 
Property Tax ee > wie 6h 14 250875904 1. ¥, 9585711 
Post-Office aaa . Sa eee 160,000 200,000 
Crown Lands . .. - : eee Caer 20,000 10,000 
Miscellaneous . ss Sage 6 Saye fe ea 17,744 220,961 


eet 











eee 


Total Ordinary Revenue . . - «© © «© «© « | 13,586,172 | 14,220,544 














Imprest and other Moneys « - + +» « «© . 34,305 28,117 
Repayments of Advances. »« « + © © « « 230,932 123,692 
Total income ;. -. « ences a) ia | 13851409 | 14,372) 353 


Amount applied to See eS Fund, Mey de 10,523,636 | 11,264,625 








of Advances e e e e ° ® e e e 
Ditto applied as Advances . . 140, 000 184,225 © 
Ditto as part of the Ways and Means of the Vin : 3,187,773 | 2,923,503 
Ora sale. 8 ee at ee, gS Of POs SOL, aUO Paar a ooo 





Years ended 10th October. 

Sources of Revenue. 
1843 1844 
oes 7 pela chamateag Maan. Cs; EP aaa . 18,520,340 | 20,243,505 
WeXCiSe eee cn ws te ee ee ee 1) , 786, 044 | 1] , 959, 942 
Stamps hae | RELA? 1S eri Oo eaainn meals 6,464,256 6,533,385 
BE Oe ED er 6 ae ea GRE SE RE Tite kb hea 4,207,792 | 4,204,855 
WrOperey Dasa 6) po Me fae ga ah at, 5,052,057 | 5,158,470 











ee ee ee i eemeneeetaal 

















Post-Office ° ° ° ® ® e e ° o @ ° 590,000 672, 000 
CtOWie Matar Kiko 1G) Lee oO ey he Lat ee 127,500 135,000 
WhiscellABCOMS) «5 ) eo 6 See ew ce el es 1,644,361 696 ,357 
Total Ordinary Revenue . . . »« « «© « «© | 48,392,350 | 49,603,514 
Imprest and other Moneys . . . ». © « . 225 ,489 181,515 
Repayments of Advances. . «© «+ «© «© © «© 728, 434 956,593 

TotalIncome ...- . - « « | 49,346,273 | 50,741,622 


Amount applied to the Consolidated Fund, exclusive} 33,586,465 | 35,754 568 
of Advances. . Se eb tess Mee 6) Per hee ae 

Ditto applied as Advances. * 472,879 893,002 

Ditto as part of the Ways and Means ot the "Year - | 15,286,929 | 14,094,052 


Total e ° e ® e ry ° @ ) ® ® e 49,346 ,273 50,741,622 
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Average Prices of Corn per 


of Duty on Foreign and Colonial Wheat, 
of 1844; together with the Average Prices fi 


Miscellaneous. 


CORN. 


[December, 


Imperial Quarter in England and Wales, with the Rate 
during each Week of the Third Quarter 
or the whole Quarter.— (Continued from 









































p. 278.) 
Duties on Wheat 
Wheat. Barley.| Oats. Rye. | Beans. | Peas. Date of : 
z : Certificates} _P°* Quarter. 
Returns of preced- From 
received at Aggregate ing Prices,| From | British 
the Corn | Weekly pe dag Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | regulating | Foreign | Posses- 
Office, Average.) Weer. |Average.|Average.|Average.|Average |Average.| Duties for| Coun- | sions 
1844. regulating the Week | tries. | out of 
Duty. ensning. Europe. 
Weeks ended fe , 
1844 $ ON Oey he 8.96 1 JO Be Be Sealy Bead. $..<d3| 8: <a. 
Tuly 6 52), 55 Biba 84 84 5) 88 Al-] 35 O 12838) 2) 6 61) July 4) vhs es Pow Sea) 
13s. |. 64 10) (55 °6)) S490) 22. Bil 34 ear Ser 3 18 |; 17° O42 0 
20.664 1) 85 M64 84 164) 1B | Bbc Ae 87s 74 Bi 8 25.) FiO as: 0 
27 4g) B2 D9 54 91 B42) 20 10.1 38 8 xe 1 Sie BL}. 360455 -8 
Aug. 3 Bl 201-84 0") 84101 990.8 | BT SB eke WA 96S) Ame. 7 ts 8 a 
10°, | 48 10 | 52 70 | 34 6) 20° 2 |) 35 9) 935-0 | 3h 2 14} 18-07 25-70 
17 49 11°51 9 | 34 6:| 90 ©). 35 WH) +3527) 33 7 PU Vie (ee ae aa 
24... 1° 50-4). 51-0}. 33-3) 20.4) 86 8.) 35.101°34 0 28.) 19-05: 50 
Bk 4. S011 1°50 6) 4 11) 20 7] 84 21 3701 as 10 Sept. 4] 20 0] 5 0 
Sept-7 . | 48 6| 49 9] 35 9| 20 5| 34 4] 38 1] 3310 ue ee Ee 
21 binAbe SB 5484) 8b 26 720 5 185 Sr 338} asad 
98 4 45-9 | 47 91 34 51 90 5) 37 3) 86° 8) 33 0 | Oct. 24520-0158 
eet ga 21... | od Pend Shee) Mae Liebe Nl dr Kg & = 








Foreign and Colonial Wheat and Wheat-Flour Imported in each of the Months 
ended 5th July, 5th August, and 5th September, 1844; the Quantities upon which 
Duties have been paid for Home Consumption during the same Months ; and the 





Quantities remaining in Bond at the close of them.—-(Continued from p. 278.) 


























WHEAT. 
Imported. Paid Duty. saree e re Ss ae 

Months ended ‘ 

Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. |Foreign.|/Colonial.| Total. | Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. 

1844 Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 

5th July . . |221,762 | 3,032 224,794 | 77,946 | 3,032 | 80,97 549, 106 119 549,295 
5th Aug. . 166,858 | 14,331 |181,189 |351,586 | 14,331 |365,917 | 351,430 119 351,549 
5th Sept. 125,671 | 7,270 {132,941 |137,341 | 6,772 |144,113 | 330,274 618 330 ,892 





WHEAT FLOUR. 


er oe en 





Imported. 
Months ended 
1844 Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. 
5th July . -« 3,768 | 25,661 | 29,429 
5th Aug. . 39,669 |209,845 |249,514 


5th Sept... 


Paid Duty. 


Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. |Foreign.|Colonial.| Total. 


Cwt. Crt. Cwt. 
675 } 27,119 -| 27,794 
5,098 |209,783. |214,881 


73,921 |142,207 [216,128 | 13,379 |138,520 {151,899 


In Bond at the Month’s 








end. 

Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. 
Cwt. | Cwt. Cwt. 
189,457 | 2,648 | 192,105 
212,867 | 2,709 | 215,576 
263,063 | 6,895 | 269,958 


| RRS it ETS EEE TA AS SIL CLE EE NS EO AE IE EN TR EE PI FP ES OT REESE | ERE LATE INR TES 
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CURRENCY. 


Quarterly Average of the Weekly Liabilities and Assets of the Bank of 
England, in the Quarters ended 13th July, 10th August, and 10th September, 


1844; and inthe corresponding Quarters of the preceding Year.—-(Continued 
Srom p. 279.) 


























Quartet LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
ended : ; z ag ; 
Circulation. | Deposits. Total. Securities. Bullion, Total. 

1844, cee £. &. £. £. £. 
13th July 21,246,000 | 13,977,000 | 35,223,000 || 22,471,000 | 15,767,000 | 38,238,000 
10th Angust . | 21,324,000 | 14,090,000 | 35,414,000 || 22,903,000 | 15,579,000 | 38,487,000 
10th September See Expljanatory Note) at page 361. 

1843. 
15th July. 19,280,000 | 10,724,000 | 30,004,000 || 21,462,000 | 11,615,020 | 33,077,000 
12th August . | 19,358,000 | 11,218,000 | 30,576,000 || 21,890,000 | 11,820,000 | 33,710,000 
9th September | 19,496,000 | 11,727,000 | 31,223,000 || 22,394,000 | 12,018,000 | 34,412,000 











Average Aggregate Amount of Promissory Notes which have been in Circula- 
lation in the United Kingdom, distinguishing the several Banks, or Classes of 
Banks, by which issued in each part of the Kingdom, with the Average 
Amount of Bullion in the Bank of England, during the four weeks ended 
the 20th July, \7th August, and 14th September, respectively.—(Continued 
from p. 279.) 


Circulation during the Four Weeks ended 





























Banks. 20th July, 17th Aug, 14th Sept. 
1844, 1844. 1844, 
| £. £ £. 

England—Bank of England . 21,418,000/21,980,000) See p. 361 
Private Banks. . | 4,624,179} 4,550,353] 4,338,569 
Joint-Stock Banks, | 3,340,326) 3,204,460] 3,158,290 

Scotland—Chartered Private &|| 9 orc 2 
fee ee 2,903,322] 2,894,853] 2,940, 456 
Ireland—Bank of Ireland. . | 3,440,700) 3,378,125) 3,359,150 
Private and Joint- 9 2 

Stock Banks . 2 Aigo Oa ees erate 
Total 37 ,730, 811/38 ,001, 324/15 ,848 , 727 

Bullion in the Bank of England |15,485,000)15,227 ,000| See p. 361 








Consolidated Fund Operations.—The total income brought to this 
account in the quarter ended 10th October, 1844, was 12,904,541/.; the 
total charge upon it was 8,308,906/., leaving a surplus of 4,595,635/. 
The amount of Exchequer Bills issued to meet the charge on the Conso- 
lidated Fund for the quarter ended 5th July, 1844, and paid off out of 
the growing produce of that fund for the quarter ended 10th October, 
1844, after deducting 500,000/. paid off out of the Sinking Fund, was 
4,200,895/. The surplus of the Consolidated Fund, quarter ended 10th 
October, 1844, was 1,672,182/.; and the probable amount of Exchequer 
Bills required to meet the charge on the Consolidated Fund, quarter 
ended October 10th, 1844, was 2,528,2634/. 
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(Continued from p. 280.) 


COUNTIES. 





Metropolis 





Bedford . 
Berks . 
Bucks . e 
Cambridge 
Cheshire . 
Cornwall . 


Cumberland 


Derby . 
Devon . 
Dorset 
Durham 
Essex « 
Gloucester 
Hants.) +s 
Hereford . 
Hertford 


Huntingdon 


AGO 2. 
Lancaster 
Leicester . 
Lincoln . 


Middlesex (exclusive 
of the Metropolis) 


Monmouth 
Norfolk . 


Northampton . 
Northumberland 


Nottingham . 


Oxford ° 
Rutland . 
Salop . . 
Somerset 
Bristol) « 
Stafford . 
Suffolk . 


Surrey (exclusive of 
the Metropolis) . 


Sussex . 
Warwick . 


e 


Westmoreland 


Wilts . . 


Worcester . 


39 
3:9. 


Wales. . 


Total 


York (Kast Riding) . 
(North Riding). 
(West Riding) . 


(including 
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e 
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ee Boe mee 
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Miscellaneous. 


BANKRUPTCY. 


An Analysis of the Bankruptcies in England and Wales, gazetted in 
each Month of the Quarter ended September 30, 1844; 
Counties and Branches of Industry in which they have occurred. 


23 
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TRADES. 





Agriculiure and connected 
Trades, 

Parmers 2: 3. fe is 6 oe 
Agricultural Implement 
Makers and Wheelwrights. 
Corn Factors cae REe oie 
Millers and Malsters . . .« 
Hop Merchants . .. - 
Brewers. . 

Horse and Cattle eslers ane 
Woolstaplers . . . 


Mining and connected Trades. 
Mining Firms: 6, «+; +) % 


Blasting Works . . .» 


{ December, 1844. 


showing the 





_ 


Manufactures. 
Woollen Manufactures . 
Cotton < ap eee 
Linen 55 + we 
Silk azine Ries 
Printers and Dyers | as ee 
Lace Manufacturers . - . 
Hosiery ny ore 
Hardware __,, <p 
Earthenware ,, angi 
Glass i ec 
Paper ; suiats 
Builders . . sigh 
Miscellaneous Modabdetures . 

Commerce. 
Bankers and Merchants . 
Shipowners, Warehousemen, 
Brokers, and Wholesale 
Dealers generally . . . 


Retail and Handicraft Trades. 
Bakers oy) se. 5 ses 
Butchers . . «ie 
Corn and Hay Dealers as 
Innkeepers and Victuallers 
Wine and Spirit Merchants 


Dealers in Grocery, me 


and Spices . . 
Makers of, and Dealers in, 
Clothing 
Makers of, and Daaleens in, Hine 
UDO cee te Woe, a ae 
Coach Builders’ ie ss 
Miscellaneous . .« «© « . 


Total . 


aq 





ial 
B| &/ 2 
|2/ 2/2 
Pr thee 
21a Yd 
Liou ae 
or ink 

2 
Pi esitaee 
2) 2| 4 
RE igi | Sabet 
sr (ee (es 
) ee | 
ers a 
Ye | ae 
ee es ae 
3) 3) 1 
g! 8 8 

| 
jal 3 
6| 7| 6 
A eee oes 
a ee 
Ol Al 8 
1 Ms 8 ili 
Peralta 
10 6S 
oy BES] 


i 





17| 24) 12 


86) 72} 60 
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Page 
Autson, J. P., M.D., Notes on the Re- 
port of the Royal Commissioners on 
the Operation of the Poor Laws in 
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Australia, South, the Sratisuies CE « 266 
Bankruptcies, Number gazetted in the 
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